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THE LIMITS OF CENSORSHIP 


A SYMPOSIUM 


BY JAMES R. MOCK, GEORGE CREEL, NEVILLE MILLER, 
ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR., RALPH CASEY, AND ARTHUR 


KROCK 


On December 16, 1941, the editors of THe 
Pustic Opinion QuvuarTERLY invited Dr. 
Mock, co-author of “Words That Won the 
War,” author of “Censorship—1g17,”" and a 
member of the staff of The National Ar- 
chives, to prepare a statement setting forth 
the principles which in his opinion should 
govern the censorial activities of the Federal 
Government. Outstanding students of the prob- 
lem were invited to comment on the state- 
ment, and Mr. Creel, director of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information in 1917-1918; 
Mr. Miller, President of the National 
ciation of Broadcasters; 


Asso- 
Professor Chafee of 
Harvard University; Professor Casey, director 
of the School of Journalism at the University 
of Minnesota; and Mr. Krock of the New 
York Times accepted the invitation and sub- 
mitted the papers which follow. 

The establishment of the Office of Censor- 
ship under the direction of Byron Price in 
January 1942 raised the question whether or 
not this action on the part of the Government 
had modified Dr. Mock's views in any way. 
To this query Dr. Mock replied as follows: 


“The aim of this article is to discuss the 
limits of any censorship in a democracy. The 
opinions expressed herein are based upon a 
study of source materials dealing with reports 
upon World War I censorship while it was 
in operation and after it had ceased. These 
beliefs are the result of that study, and are 
not the product of the impact of the present 
censorship upon one’s mental reactions. It 
has been suggested that the first part of the 
article should be changed because some of the 
points stated therein have been met by the 
present code established by Mr. Byron Price. 
The writer believes that whether or not our 
censorship code of 1941-42 has met some of 
these points, that fact does not alter in the 
least the limits of censorship. In a democracy, 
those limits must still exist. 

“The present is too early to evaluate or to 
judge the efforts of Mr. Price and his cen- 
sorship. The year 1965 should be about right 
for that study. Today, however, is the proper 
time to notice the only official wartime cen- 
sorship this country has had. And if, by so 
doing, we avoid its mistakes, we shall have 
made some progress.” 





James R. Mock 


= who has examined in detail America’s censorship activities 
in World War I will understand why there must be limits to censorship 
in a democracy, even in war time. In this field during that earlier 
struggle there appeared, among other shortcomings, a noticeable lack 
of any preconceived plan of operation, continuous duplications of effort, 
agencies working at cross purposes with one another, and a hastily 
selected and occasionally unqualified personnel. With proper curbs 
clearly defined, there is no reason for us to repeat the errors of our 
earlier performance. In the following discussion the attempt has been 
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made to make the criticism of the limits of censorship constructive and 
positive in its approach. 

Long before actual hostilities have begun, the ways and means of 
censorship need the careful, intelligent, cooperative study by and of 
all agencies concerned with the creation and transmission of informa- 
tion. Those agencies include the Departments of State, of War, of the 
Navy, of Justice, the Post Office, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the broadcasting companies, the motion picture producers, 
the telegraph, telephone, and cable companies, and the various press 
and publishing associations. 

From the deliberations of this group should come the recommenda- 
tions for the nation’s only censorship—a censorship by Federal author- 
ities created first by Executive order, and as soon as possible thereafter 
authorized by law. This statute should define the kind of information 
and the channels to be censored, and the duties of the personnel. Finally, 
it must provide an appropriation to defray the expenses of censorship. 
This last point is especially important. Failure to make such provision 
for our first censorship board—in 1917—was one of the chief reasons 
for its lack of success. If it is to function unhampered, the censorship 
agency must be a separate and a distinct body in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In defining the nature of the information to be censored, the 
framers of the law have the power to make censorship a specific, efficient 
instrument or a nightmare. Granting that censorship will apply only 
to information of value to the enemy, the censors must be told just 
what constitutes “information of value to the enemy”; and only the 
above-mentioned deliberations can have determined that. Briefly, such 
information relates only to the military, naval, and related combat 
plans and intentions of our government. Revelation of these items 
is of no lasting benefit to the public, since the plans and intentions are 
subject to repeated changes to meet unforeseen situations as they arise. 

Great Britain supplies evidence of the results of this failure to define 
such limits of censorship. In the last war this failure allowed censorship 
to broaden and broaden, until it became a means not only of injustice 
but even of absolute folly. The censors suppressed not alone information 
that would have been of benefit to the enemy and of injury to Great 
Britain—which was their duty—but they, at the same time, shut out 
news that would have warned the British public of the danger in which 
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LIMITS OF CENSORSHIP 5 
it stood. And since the present struggle began, the British Ministry of 
Information has been reorganized three times, largely because it can- 
not agree upon what constitutes information purely of value to the 
enemy. 

Careful delineation of the censor’s powers will eliminate the recur- 
rence of an evil we had during World War I. There will be no place 
and no necessity for voluntary censorship. In 1917 and 1918 the Gov- 
ernment made an arrangement with the press whereby the latter under- 
took to exclude from print certain kinds of information. While 
approximately gg per cent of the papers and periodicals lived up to 
this agreement, violations by the nonjuring one per cent helped to 
make the agreement a farce. 


NO AMATEUR CENSORS 


With all censoring recognized as belonging solely to the Federal 
Government, the amateur censors need not come into existence during 
this war. In the earlier struggle, the work of the Department of Justice 
was hindered and many innocent persons throughout the country were 
more than plagued by the censoring activities of well-meaning but 
overofficious private—or at best semi-official—individuals and organi- 
zations. 

Before actual censoring begins, and during the entire existence 
of the activity, secrecy must be invoked. Here, too, there are limits to 
be observed. The actual operation of the censorship must be kept as 
secret as possible if it is to function effectively. If possible, its workings 
should not become public knowledge. At the same time, however, 
if it is not possible to keep information concerning censorship from the 
public, it should not be attempted. It is a wise rule for any censor not 
to try to keep any information secret unless he can do so successfully. 

This necessity for secrecy is greatly reduced in scope if censorship 
is applied only at the source. And there it should relate to military or 
naval affairs directly concerned or connected with operations in the 
combat zone. Even in that area, as has been stated previously, informa- 
tion suppressed should concern only impending or contemplated 
military and naval movements, not what has occurred already. The 
people have a right to know what has happened, whether the news 1s 


| good or bad. 
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Censorship at the source is sufficient if it is coupled with a control 
of all means of rapid communication of information. With radio, 
cables, telegraph, telephone, and mail channels under the scrutiny 
of able censors—the first channel at the broadcasting station, and the 
others where they cross our boundaries—the enemy agent in this 
country or with our forces would face almost insurmountable obstacles 
in getting valuable information to his superiors while it still had some 
immediate military significance. 

Possibly the greatest limit of censorship is that of personnel. Each 
person assigned to that duty, from the highest official to the most lowly 
employee, should be selected with care. At the top of this censorship 
pyramid should be a board of three men representing the War and 
Navy Departments and the news dispensing agencies respectively, 
with the last-mentioned individual serving as chairman. Not one of 
these three should “suffer from physical or mental gout.” The Army 
and Navy representatives must combine in themselves a thorough 
knowledge of the technical and practical side of warfare with a deep 
understanding of the place morale has in civilian as well as in military 
life. And the civilian head should be a person who has spent his life 
and has earned his income knowing the reactions of the public mind 
to information of all possible sorts. Men should not be placed upon this 
ranking board, or in any other position where actual censoring is done 
and where individual judgment is required, because they are retired 
officers or because disabilities prevent them from serving elsewhere. 
All these censoring individuals, preferably men of mature judgment, 
should be possessed of wide and varied experience that would enable 
them to differentiate between “information” and “information of value 
to the enemy.” Every person approaching the task of censorship is 
swayed by two desires, to censor or not to censor. A man with sufficient 
academic and professional background will be able to hold that oscil- 
lation to a minimum. Lacking that qualification, a person will not be 
an efficient censor even though he may be supplied with countless 
volumes containing all instructions invented for censorship. 


CAREFUL SELECTION NECESSARY 


If men are carefully selected for the actual task of censoring, and 
are not skimmed from some hastily-prepared or unrelated civil service 
register, one of the chief weaknesses of a rapidly organized censorship 
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LIMITS OF CENSORSHIP 7 


will be overcome. Even with the mistakes of World War I before 
it, and although repeatedly warned of the shortcomings of an un- 
trained personnel, our Government has not heeded these warnings. 
Long before April 1917, it had received from its agents in London 
information to the effect that all the censorship difficulties the British 
encountered were readily chargeable to one thing—lack of preparation. 
According to the informants, there were not available at the outbreak 
of the war any officials of the government who had any idea of their 
duties as censors. As a result, the British censorship was said to stand 
out as one of the worst examples of mismanagement and unprepared- 
ness that the war produced in England. With this in mind, representa- 
tives of our Government urged their superiors to take up this question 
with a view to having available in time of necessity “a completely pre- 
pared and organized agency for this purpose.” No attention was paid 
to that advice then, and it has not been heeded since. With no previous 
formal preparation, if we are to be saved from repeating the blunders 
of our censorship efforts of World War I, the selection for censorship 
of men of broad interests, mentally and physically alert, who have been 
successful in their chosen fields of endeavor, and who are of unques- 
tioned patriotism, will go far toward repairing any damage done by 
a censorship corps untrained and uninstructed prior to the time it 
enters upon its duties. Above all, these men should have the interest 
of the Republic so much at heart that they will not allow the censorship 
to be used to protect military and bureaucratic incompetents from 
needed public criticism. We must not expect too much omniscience 
from even these men of high calibre, for as Josephus Daniels once told 
the writer, “God never made a man who was wise enough to be a 
censor.” 

With a group of censors possessing these qualifications, the pur- 
poses of censorship would be kept to their legal limits. Their efforts 
would consist, largely, of keeping information from the enemy. Such 
men would realize that the purpose of censorship in a democracy 
should not be propagandistic. That is, the George Creels or the Byron 
Prices should not withhold information from the American citizens 
to produce a desired public reaction. In England, during the first 
phase of World War I, British censorship was used not only to prevent 
the publication of confidential war news, but also to shape public 


ip | opinion through circulation of favorable news as well as through sup- 
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pression of unfavorable items. However, recruiting being unsatis- 
factory, greater publicity of reverses in France was authorized early 
in September 1914; and in London the rate increased from 1,200 to 
nearly 5,000 recruits daily. 


NOT FOR CENSORSHIP 


Such slanting of the news is not the real purpose of censorship. 


Influencing the public should be left to an intelligent ministry of in- 


formation. Even that agency, it is worth noting, has its limits in a 
long war. The ministry of information must not deviate from the 
truth if it is to attain and to keep its effectiveness. 

Unless the censors are able men who exercise rare common sense, 
the effect of censorship may be just the opposite of the effect desired. 
While there may be suppression of information at the source to keep 
the enemy in ignorance, the eventual effect of that action may be to 
keep our own citizens unaware of reverses, the knowledge of which 
affects adversely public morale when those defeats finally become 
known. When long concealed information about disasters and poor 
leadership is released, the time has passed when the public can do 
much more than play the part of voluble but helpless back seat drivers. 


As long as we are a democracy, the citizens have rights that no | 


censorship should set aside. They are entitled to know at all times 
what their Government and their armed forces have done. 

Finally, there is a time limit that must be applied to all censorships 
except those under a dictatorship. Our censors should perform their 
duties only during the period of actual hostilities. After the war, in 
some instances before the treaty of peace has been signed, the public 
should be informed of the post-war aims and policies of this Govern- 
ment. After this present struggle, not censorship but complete informa- 
tion must be insisted upon, in the hope that we shall not have a 
situation similar to that of post-World War I, in which partisan 
politics so jarred our aims as to make our future a blur. 

Again, by limiting all censorship to the control of the Federal 
Government, another evil of this earlier period will be avoided when 
peace comes. There will be no reason, no excuse, and no basis for 
private persons and organizations, municipalities and states using the 
censorship against their political, social, or economic domestic foes 
under the cloak of protecting the American way of life. 
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LIMITS OF CENSORSHIP 9 


Even in wartime, a democracy needs information rather than cen- 





sorship—except censorship at the source as described above. Since we 
a have been interested in the paths of peace rather than in the ways 
| of war, we can expect reverses and blundering at the beginning of 

hostilities. These constitute the price we pay for being a democracy, 
but the value we receive from being, and from continuing to be, a 

. democracy is greater than its cost. 

i 

a GerorGE CREEL 

he is Words That Won the War, Mr. Mock treated me so fairly and 
even generously that I am loath to appear critical of anything that he 


q writes. In his article, however, he proceeds upon the assumption that 
_._ | there was a legalized, organized censorship of the press throughout 
| the first World War, and that “a noticeable lack of any preconceived 
ch | plan of operation” resulted in blunders and inefficiency. Among the 
me shortcomings due to this lack were “continuous duplications of effort, 
or | agencies working at cross purposes with one another, and a hastily 
j selected and unqualified personnel.” 

The first draft of the Espionage bill, signed by the President on 


TS. 
_ June 15, 1917, contained provisions for press censorship, but were so 

mm 5, 19 I I I 

a “bitterly opposed by the newspapers, the people as a whole and by a 
decisive majority in both Senate and House that all were deleted. 

y 

._ | At the time every metropolitan daily carried editorials thanking the 

os y y g 

cir gods of journalism that a peril had been averted and the freedom 

in of the press preserved. 

When the bill was first proposed, I wrote the President a long 
lic ‘pace ily Ss eaiagy,. 
i letter of protest, pointing out the enormous cost, the impossibility of 
- | enforcement, and the overwhelming irritations that could not have 
a other effect than the impairment of morale. What I suggested was a 
os Committee on Information that stood for expression rather than sup- 
y ' . ° . . 

| pression. Approving the idea, he asked me to accept the post of chair- 
ral | Mn, and I took office in April 1917. 
- Admirals and generals, reared in a school of iron secrecy, went in 
ras for hair-tearing at once, and out of regard for their fears a voluntary 


he mag was worked out that made every paper its own censor, 
putting it up to the common sense and patriotism of editors to protect 
| purely military information of value to the enemy. The specific desires 
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of the Army and the Navy were printed on a card that carried this 
explicit statement: “These requests to the press are without larger 
authority than the necessities of the war-making branches. Their en- 
forcement is a matter for the press itself.” 

How, then, could there have been a “preconceived plan of opera- 
tion” when the Congress of the United States had decreed that the 
press must not be subject to the rigors of any repressive law? Without 
power to punish infractions or defiances of the voluntary agreement, 
where was there point in a personnel trained to distinguish between 
observance and non-observance? Having warned the newspapers that 
the business of enforcement was their concern alone, the Committee 
turned away and gave full attention to its real purpose, the “fight for 
the mind of mankind.” 

As Mr. Mock makes clear, 99 per cent of the press and the maga- 
zines lived up to the agreement, but a careless or recalcitrant one per 
cent entirely destroyed effectiveness. Nothing could be done to the 
offenders, for unlike other professions, the press is without an ethical 
code, and has no rules governing individual conduct. A lawyer can be 
disbarred, the license of a doctor may be revoked, and an unworthy 
minister may be unfrocked, but there is no power of any kind to deal 
with a blackleg newspaper man. As early as July, 1917, I saw the 
hopelessness of the situation, and, shrugging it off as a bad and un- 
workable job, clamped a censorship on the cables and the wireless. 
This done, what the papers printed, or what the individual said, ceased 
to be of major importance, for it could not get out of the country. 


NO PRESS CENSORSHIP LAW 


I insist that this is what should be done today and that it is all 
that can be done. Congress will never enact a press censorship law, and 
any attempt to gain the passage of such legislation would be disastrous 
as far as national unity is concerned. As a matter of truth, even if 
Congress could be induced to pass a press censorship law, and if 
the press could be won to acquiescence, no “preconceived plan of opera- 
tion” and no amount of trained personnel could make it work. 

What, after all, is information of value to the enemy? The move- 
ment of ships and the movement of troops? The location of shipyards 
and aviation plants? Good Lord! Such information is available to any 
enemy agent with eyes and ears and legs. Out of bitter experience | 
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assert that there are no two admirals, no two generals, who can or will 
agree on just what is “information of value to the enemy.” 

My real objection to any censorship of the press, applied internally, 
is that it works inevitably to protect blunderers, incompetents and 
grafters. Consider, if you please, this instruction laid down by Censor 
Byron Price in his rules for the press which bars “specific information 
about war contracts, such as the exact type of production, production 
schedules, dates of delivery or progress of production; estimated sup- 
plies of strategic and critical materials available.” 

What utter nonsense! Hardly a day passes that some row between 
officials does not reveal every fact about our stock piles of rubber, 
aluminum, steel, copper and other strategic materials. And what about 
Congress? When was there ever anything more explicit with respect 
to production than the Truman report? Or the savage attacks of Senator 
Harry Byrd, particularly that one in which he charged that out of an 
expenditure of ten billions, we had received less than $425,000,000 worth 
of vital equipment? 

To observe such a rule is to continue the ghastly inefficiency that 
marked the whole preparce. *ss effort from May 28, 1940, right up to 
December 7, 1941. Had there been real criticism of the welter of alpha- 
betical agencies that squandered billions in building “the great arsenal 
of democracy,” we should not have had a Pearl Harbor, a Wake Island, 
a Guam, or the tragedy of the Philippines where General MacArthur 
waged desperate battle against overwhelming odds and without ade- 
quate equipment. And unless criticism is permitted, unless incompetents 
are scourged from office by the lash of public opinion, we will do little 


better. 
CONCEAL AT THE SOURCE 


Of course there is information that must be kept from the enemy, 
but such information must be concealed at the source, for if anything 
about our battle plans, our new inventions and technical improve- 
ments is permitted to reach the ears of a reporter, rest assured that it 
can and will be heard by an enemy agent. 

What confuses Mr. Mock, even as it confused him in Words That 
Won the War, is that the Espionage Act did contain provisions that 
might have been used to curtail freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, that the Postmaster General did have the right to exclude 
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publications from the mails, that the War Trade Board could have 
shut off the supply of news print, and that there was a Censorship 
Board. 

The answer to all of this is that the Espionage Act was never 
invoked against a newspaper; that the War Trade Board never shut 
off the supply of news print, that the Censorship Board touched only 
the mails, letters principally, and that the Postmaster General’s efforts 
to exclude radical publications from the mails was combated success- 
fully in almost every instance, usually by myself. Never, in a full two 
years, did I ask prosecution or exclusion, but, on the contrary, fought 
every attempt to fetter the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press. 

Will Mr. Mock deny that Woodrow Wilson and all of his associates 
in the war machine were beaten upon by a storm of criticism from 
first to last? That I myself knew no day in which I was not the target 
for infamous and lying abuse? That much of the criticism was false, 
partisan and blackguardly? Yet not once was there any attempt at 
reprisal or even the threat of it. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Mock in his naive belief that censorship 
can be made a success by “the selection of men of broad interests, 
mentally and physically alert, who have been successful in their chosen 
fields of endeavor, and who are of unquestioned patriotism.” Along 
with Josephus Daniels, I believe that “God never made a man wise 
enough to be a censor.” Moreover, does he imagine for a moment 
that these “men of broad interests” would not have to pay some heed 
to the military authorities in deciding what should be concealed? In 
plain fact, that their rules would not be dictated by the generals and 
admirals? 

Another instance of Mr. Mock’s naivete is his belief that a cen- 
sorship limited to control by the Federal Government will prevent 
abuses by “private persons and organizations, municipalities and 
states.” Throughout the first World War, state after state passed laws 
aimed at foreign language groups, many as cruel as they were unneces- 
sary, and in city after city the growth of the mob spirit led to excesses 
that shocked the nation. In vain were the protests of federal officials, in- 
cluding even the President himself. And how would Dr. Mock deal with 
the so-called patriotic societies that spring up in every war, Chauvinistic 
in their essence, and operating by their hates? For myself, I would like 
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to see a law banning all “patriotic” leagues, committees, and societies 
for the duration of the war, but I am not fool enough to think for a 
minute that any such bill could be passed. The super-patriot has been 
with us always, and will be with us always. 


THE ONE ANSWER 


I have said before, and I say again, that a censorship of the cables 
and the radio—a censorship limited to military information and 
not touching public opinion in any degree—is the one answer. That 
done, let us have full information, with free speech and a free press 
contributing to the unhampered public discussion that is a democracy’s 
one safeguard against inefficiency, bureaucratic stupidity, clique control, 
and actual dishonesty in the expenditure of public funds. 

The morale of a free people, in the last analysis, depends upon the 
feeling of the citizen that he is being given the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Anything short of that is bound to result 
in disaster, for no matter how much the truth may be suppressed, sooner 
or later it is going to come out. And when it does come out, the reaction 
blinds people to accomplishment, and shatters morale by inducing 
the conviction that everything told them has been a lie. 


NevILLE MILLER 


io organization and policies of the recently established Office of 
Censorship follow the principles as laid down by James R. Mock in 
his statement regarding censorship. It is a censorship by Federal 
authority created by Executive Order of December 19, 1941, under 
authority of Section 303 of the First War Powers Act, which became 
law on the day previous. Absolute discretionary power is vested in the 
Censor, and funds to defray the expenses of the Office have been 
provided. 

As Mr. Mock so aptly states, “the framers of the law have the power 
to make censorship a specific, efficient instrument or a nightmare.” 
Much to their credit, Byron Price and his assistants, J. Harold Ryan 
for radio, and John H. Sorrells for the press, have established policies 
with which I believe we can all agree. 

My contacts with the Office of Censorship and knowledge of the 
regulatory measures it has taken deal entirely with radio broadcasting, 
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and I shall confine my remarks to that phase of the Office’s activities. 

The Executive Order gives the Director of Censorship broad 
power by stating he “shall cause to be censored, in his absolute dis- 
cretion, communications by mail, cable, radio, or other means of 
transmission . . . in accordance with such rules and regulations as the 
President shall from time to time prescribe,” and the exercise of the 
power granted is not made conditionally upon the establishment of 
any rules and regulations in addition to the provisions of the Executive 
Order itself. 

In drafting the Broadcasters’ War Time Code, the Office of Cen- 
sorship has complied with the limits of censorship suggested by Mr. 
Mock by making censorship only apply to “information of value to 
the enemy.” In fact, the Code states “Broadcasters should ask them- 
selves the question “Would this material be of value to me if I were 
the enemy.” The Code requests that news falling into the following 
classifications be kept off the air, except when released by appropriate 
authority; namely, weather reports, troop movements, ships, planes, 
experiments, fortifications, production, casualty lists, selective service 
enrollments, unconfirmed reports, communications and general news 
about certain miscellaneous subjects. 

It is to be noted with approval that the Censor’s Office is limiting 
its activities as suggested by Mr. Mock and making no attempt to 
propagandize or slant the news. There is no attempt to suppress in- 
formation which the enemy can secure from sources which cannot be 
controlled by the Censor, or news which due to lapse of time is of 
no real value to the enemy. Nor is there any attempt to suppress infor- 
mation because it is damaging to the Government and might serve as 
the basis of constructive criticism of the Government’s conduct of 
the War. 

THE DANGERS OF AD LIBBING 

The Code cautions against the dangers inherent in certain ad lib 
programs. But here again the caution is directed against the dangers 
arising from “public accessibility to an open microphone,” which 
might permit a spy to convey information by the asking of a question 
or requesting the playing of a certain musical number. There is no 
attempt to limit in any way public debate, forums or the broadcasting 
of speeches by critics of the Government, so long as such broadcasts 
are not used to convey information of value to the enemy. 
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Mr. Mock states “there will be no place and no necessity for 
voluntary censorship.” If he means by this that the laws must have 
teeth and their administration not left to voluntary agreement, the pres- 
ent law meets his specifications, for the penalties provided are severe. 
However, the Office of Censorship is counting on voluntary coopera- 
tion, and it is to be noted that the Code is full of “requests” and sug- 
gestions that certain programs should “be carefully supervised,” and 
the like, and there is an absence of prohibitions. Furthermore, there 
is no present intention of setting up a large policing force or a censor 
in each station. The radio industry for the past two years has had 
experience in voluntary self-regulation under the Code of Program 
Standards of the National Association of Broadcasters. The Office of 
Censorship is counting on the further voluntary cooperation of the 
industry, and I believe it will not be disappointed. There may be some 
isolated cases which will require discipline, but they will be the 
exception. It is refreshing to see an office in Washington planning to 
function with a minimum staff. 

“Censorship at the source,” Mr. Mock states, “is sufficient if it 
is coupled with a control of all means of rapid communication of 
information.” The Code states “Ninety-nine per cent of the com- 
mercial stations operating in the United States are serviced by one or 
more news agencies. News teletyped to stations and networks by these 
agencies will be edited at the source, with a view to observing certain 
requests set down by the press section of the Office of Censorship. 
These precautions notwithstanding, the Office of Censorship stresses 
the need for radio to process all news in the light of its own specialized 
knowledge.” 


THE PROBLEM OF PERSONNEL 


We can all agree with Mr. Mock when he states, “Possibly the 
greatest limit of censorship is that of personnel.” He cautions against 
appointments of “retired officers” and men whose “disabilities prevent 
them from serving elsewhere.” The President and the country are to 
be congratulated on the appointments which have been made. Mr. 
Byron Price at the time of his appointment was Executive News Editor 
of the Associated Press and has spent his entire business life in the 
newspaper field. As wartime Director of Censorship, he certainly 
meets the requirement that “the civilian head should be a person who 
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has spent his life and has earned his income knowing the reactions of 
the public mind to information of all possible sorts.” Mr. Price selected 
as Assistant Director of Censorship, to head the Radio Division, 
J. Harold Ryan, Vice-President and General Manager of the Fort 
Industry Company of Toledo, owner and operator of six radio sta- 
tions, and to head the Press Division, John H. Sorrells, Executive 
Editor of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, who has served on various 
newspapers since first entering the field in 1919. Both of these men 
meet Mr. Mock’s specifications as being “men of broad interest, mentally 
and physically alert, who have been successful in their chosen fields 
of endeavor, and who are of unquestioned patriotism,” and they 
certainly “have the interest of the Republic so much at heart that 
they will not allow the censorship to be used to protect military and 
bureaucratic incompetents from needed public criticism.” 

Mr. Mock cites cases in England in World War I, when the British 
censorship was used “to shape public opinion through circulation of 
favorable news as well as through suppression of unfavorable items,” 
and further states, “such slanting of the news is not the real purpose 
of censorship. Influencing the public should be left to an intelligent 
ministry of information.” With these sentiments we are all in agree- 
ment, and as stated above, the policies as laid down by the Office of 
Censorship are in accordance with such sentiments. There is no attempt 
to deal with or deal out Government propaganda, no attempt to censor 
program content. 


FOR THE DURATION ONLY 


The final point made by Mr. Mock is as important as any of the 
others, namely, “there is a time limit that must be applied to all cen- 
sorships, except those under a dictatorship. Our censors should perform 
their duties only during the period of actual hostilities.” The First War 
Powers Act, 1941, grants the President the power of censorship only 
“during the present War.” The American democracy is built upon 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech, and we submit to censor- 
ship in time of war only because it is necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. With the return of peace, we again adhere to our 
belief that if “men are left alone, their reasoning powers would eventu- 
ally impel them to choose the best ideas and the wisest course of 
action.” We all believe that Truth will win in the long run, although 
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I am sure many times we agree with Walter Lippmann, who added 
“but in the long run, we shall all be dead and perhaps not peacefully 
in our beds either.” 

It is interesting to note that Congress in enacting the Federal 
Communications Act of 1934 expressed its views on censorship in the 
following words in Section 326: 


“Nothing in this Act shall be understood or construed to give 
the Commission the power of censorship over the radio communi- 
cations or signals transmitted by any radio station, and no regula- 
tion or condition shall be promulgated or fixed by the Commission 
which shall interfere with the right of free speech by means of 
radio communication.” 


The Supreme Court in the Sanders Brothers case, speaking of the 
power of the Commission, remarked, “But the Act does not essay to 
regulate the business of the licensee. The Commission is given no 
supervisory control of the programs, of business management, or 
of policy.” 

We were pleased to see the Office of Censorship set up as a separate 
office responsible only to the President and limited in time to the dura- 
tion of the present War. When it collapses at the end of the War, all 
the rules and regulations will collapse with it, and the staff and func- 
tions will not remain as a part of any Government department. 

Radio has presented the Censor with many new problems, most 
of which arise because of the very nature of radio operation. The 
dissemination of information contained in newspapers and letters can 
be largely controlled by examination of the mail at the border. But 
radio can be heard beyond the borders, and in addition, there is no 
time lag between its publication and its receipt. Many successful radio 
programs are based upon audience participation, such as, quiz pro- 
grams, interviews, public forums, and the like. A microphone open 
to the public will always present a hazard except in the hands of an 
experienced announcer dealing with members of the public who are 
well known to him and under circumstances precluding enemy agents’ 
access to the microphone. Early morning programs to which we have 
become accustomed featuring birthday greetings, lost and found an- 
nouncements, and other similar material, might possibly be used by the 
enemy for conveying code messages and other valuable information. 
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The radio industry is aware of its many problems, and I am confident 
that in cooperation with the Office of Censorship they will be solved. 


ZECHARIAH CHAFEE JR. 


My chief criticism of Mr. Mock’s article is that events have made it 
obsolete before its publication. It discusses what ought to be done 
without any reference to existing legislation or executive orders. Hence 
it seems to be written in a vacuum. Mr. Byron Price is mentioned, but 
it is not stated that he has been appointed Director of Censorship and 
has announced a code of war-time practices. The reader needs to be 
told all this. Furthermore, he would naturally like to know whether 
violations of this code are subject to penalties, and, if so, what those 
penalties are. 

Furthermore, the article leaves the reader wondering how far 
the existing censorship diverges from the ideals set out by Mr. Mock 
and whether Mr. Mock considers these divergencies harmful. For 
example, does the existing law provide an appropriation to defray 
the expenses of censorship, which Mr. Mock properly considers essen- 
tial to success? Again, is it material that Mr. Price act as sole censor 
while Mr. Mock favors a board of three men, comprising representatives 
of the War and Navy departments as well as a newspaper man? We 
now have the newspaper man and comment on his appointment has 
been distinctly favorable. His code apparently conforms to Mr. Mock’s 
principle that only “information of value to the enemy” is to be 
forbidden. Is anything then lost by the absence of military and naval 
men as official censors? These are some of the questions that occur 
at once to a reader, and Mr. Mock is admirably qualified to answer 
them by his long study of censorship and his intimate knowledge 
of the situation during the last war. Hence it seems regrettable that 
his answers are missing from his article. 

In general I find myself in thorough agreement with Mr. Mock’s 
suggestions except that I am not anxious to set up military and 
naval men as the majority of a censorship board controlling civilians 
Hence I am inclined to prefer the existing arrangement with Mr. 
Price acting alone. Perhaps I should revise this opinion if I had the 
opportunity to read objections which Mr. Mock may have to a sole 
censor. 
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The article is largely limited to a single kind of censorship, 
namely, the control of information before its publication in news- 
papers. Problems are likely to arise during the war about other types 
of censorship, as to which practically nothing is said here. For example, 
radio commentators are an important influence on public opinion. 
Under Mr. Mock’s proposals they will be prevented from saying any- 
thing that constitutes “information of value to the enemy,” but sup- 
pression may not stop there. If a commentator has made strong 
unfavorable criticisms of high officials, there may be a widespread 
demand that he be stopped from repeating such opinions. Newspaper 
editors are left free to disapprove of officials under both Mr. Mock’s 
test and Mr. Price’s code. 


RADIO CENSORSHIP 


However, it does not follow that radio commentators will remain 
equally free. Broadcasting stations, unlike newspapers, cannot do 
business without a government license. If the Federal Communications 
Commission suggests the possibility that a station’s license will be 
revoked unless it stops spreading Mr. X’s denunciations of high 
officials, Mr. X is pretty sure to change his tune. Even without any 
action by the Commission, the broadcasting stations and the networks 
may very likely exercise considerable private censorship of such 
commentators in response to resentment against their opinions. Another 
cause of radio trouble is likely to be adverse criticism of governmental 
decisions after they have been made. I am told that radio speakers 
are to be free to say in advance what they think the government 
ought or ought not to do, but that, once a decision is made, they 
must refrain from questioning it. This distinction is plausible, but 
is it wise? One would like to have Mr. Mock’s judgment on this. 
Certainly it is arguable that when the government has decided to 
do something very unwise, then the sooner the decision is revoked 
the better. If this be so, then frank discussion after the decision is 
necessary in order to canvass its wisdom. 

For example, President Wilson’s decision to send American soldiers 
to Murmansk and Vladivostok was made unexpectedly so that there 
was no opportunity for previous discussion. Hence it might have 
been very desirable to subject the wisdom of his action to widespread 
subsequent examination. If there had been able outspoken objections 
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to our invasion of Russia before the troops actually arrived there, 
conceivably they might have been recalled and we should have 
avoided one of our worst blunders during the last war. At any rate, 
whatever the nature of limitations on the radio ought to be, the 
problem of such limitations seems almost as important as censorship 
of newspapers. Furthermore, any suppression of newspapers is pretty 
sure to be widely known at once so that mistakes can be quickly 
corrected, while control over the radio is anonymous and works so 
quietly that the public will probably be unaware of its extent and 
so unable to express disapproval. 


THE MAIL CENSORSHIP 


Radio control is a new problem, but another form of censorship 
unmentioned by Mr. Mock played an important role during the 
last war and may very well do so again. I refer to censorship of 
the mails through the power of the Postmaster General to exclude 
any printed matter which he considers disloyal within the terms 
of the Espionage Act. Some of the silliest suppressions during the 
last war involved the exclusion of well-known books from the mail 
under the authority of Mr. Burleson, and this policy was continued 
even after the armistice. In times of peace the postal censorship has 
been equally queer in some of the rulings on supposed obscene books. 
One of the great dangers about postal censorship is its anonymity. 
Congress gives the power to the Postmaster General, but of course 
he is too busy to read borderline books and so his power must be 
delegated to some subordinate official, who is the real censor. 

The trouble is that nobody knows who this official is. We have 
no information about the adequacy of his training. He holds no 
hearings and publishes no reasons for his decisions. His power is 
virtually as great as that of Mr. Price. Yet Mr. Price is out in the 
limelight and the postal censor is almost as mythical as Mrs. Grundy. 
One desirable measure during the present war would be the definite 
disclosure of the official in the Post Office Department who is to pass 
on the exclusion of books from the mails for violation of the Espionage 
Act. We ought to be told who this man is. Then the newspapers 
and periodicals like Time should tell us all about him, so that he 
is just as much a public character as Mr. Byron Price. 
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Racpu D. Casey 


Since students of censorship will agree with most of the major 
points in Mr. Mock’s memorandum, it may be helpful to lead off 
with a consideration of the suggestions that seem either debatable or 
ambiguous. 

This writer is puzzled by Mr. Mock’s assertion that “the actual 
operation of the censorship must be kept as secret as possible if it 
is to function effectively.” Elsewhere in his memorandum Mr. Mock 
declares that the kinds of information to be censored and the channels 
affected should be defined by executive order and buttressed by law. 
This statement seems to imply that the public should have information 
regarding censorship. Without attempting to trap Mr. Mock in an 
inconsistency, I think it should be apparent that there will be opposing 
views as to whether the “workings of the censorship” should be a 
closed book to the lay citizen. 

Secrecy in censorship operations will hardly prove helpful to 
public morale, nor will it be acceptable to editors and radio station 
operators. For instance, Secretary Knox almost a year before the 
outbreak of war acted unwisely when he sent a notice marked 
confidential to newspaper editors urging them to withhold from the 
public four major categories of news concerning naval operations, 
the first of which was the movements of vessels or aircraft of the 
fleets. His action prevented editors from explaining that the govern- 
ment wanted this kind of cooperation or from indicating why a 
high official thought publication of this type of information was 
dangerous. In order to protect their standing with readers, some 
editors ran boxed notices in their newspapers after the Secretary's 
notice reached their desks, explaining what types of news would not 
be published. Surely it would have been better had Knox made an 
open request. The public would have supported it. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CENSORSHIP 


This illustration is cited only to make the point that the public 
should be taken into the Government’s confidence. This was done, 
of course, when the Office of Censorship was set up. In his address 
of December 9, President Roosevelt reassuringly said that war facts 
would be released as soon as two conditions had been fulfilled; first, 
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that the information had been definitely and officially confirmed; 
and, second, that the information did not convey vital information 
to the enemy, “directly or indirectly.” Soon Byron Price issued his 
Code of Wartime Practices for the American Press. Voluntary censor- 
ship was in effect. 

Alterations and changes in the Code as they occur should be 
made known to the public just as have been the original regulations. 
While few persons would argue that the public should be informed 
of the frequent suggestions by Mr. Price’s office as to whether an 
editor should print this or that specific item in the day’s run of 
news, it would be unfortunate if secrecy were invoked in the broader 
working of the censorship. 

Mr. Mock’s discussion of censorship at the source warns against 
creating just the opposite effect from that which the censor originally 
intended. Unwise suppression will damage public morale. While he 
was on this subject I wish that he might have gone into the relation- 
ship of the censor’s office to other governmental departments and 
also into the problem of the authority of the one over the other. 

At no time did the censorship plan contemplate the funneling 
of all government wartime or defense news through Price’s office. 
At the outset it was assumed that various departments were to make 
themselves accessible to reporters as they had in the past. Each depart- 
ment was not to constitute itself an independent censor, unrelated 
to Price’s department. In fact, when the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on War Information’ was set up, the subservience of individual 
departments on matters of censorship to Price’s office seemed to be 
implied in the statement of the committee’s purpose released on 
January 17 by its chairman, Archibald MacLeish: 


The purpose of the Committee, representing agencies of the 
government directly concerned with production for war needs, is 
to establish a clear-cut, uniform policy for government departments 
consistent with the policy already established by the Director of 
Censorship for the guidance of press and radio. 


Newspaper editors are observing the policy and actions of this 
committee with some interest if an expression of J. Russell Wiggins, 


*The committee includes representatives of the State, War, Navy, Treasury and Justice 
Departments, the Office of Government Reports, the Coordinator of Information, the War 
Production Board, and the Lease-Lend Administration. 
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managing editor of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, is an indication 
of the general attitude among news executives. In an address to 
Kansas editors at Manhattan on February 5, he said: 


It is to be hoped that the authority of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on War Information will not grow to a point where 
it can completely control what information government agencies 
can disclose. If the natural temptation of cautious administrators 
to channelize all information through the formal information services 
cuts off reporters from access to government officials themselves, and 
if the Committee then utilizes its at present rather nebulous powers 
to govern strictly the information bureaus, something very close to 
an absolute control of news sources would be in full-blown operation. 
I do not believe that this Administration desires that, and I hope there 
will be a determined effort to resist a trend so natural in war-time 
emergencies. 


That the relation between the Office of Censorship and government 
departments is a developing one is indicated by the number of recent 
requests made to newspapers in relation to news stories that have come 
from the Navy Department rather than from Price’s own office. 

The request made by Stephen Early, presidential secretary, that 
speeches of cabinet members, under secretaries and federal administra- 
tors be submitted in advance to the Office of Facts and Figures 
for approval, was intended to make certain that the central govern- 
mental policy is understood before cabinet members and others go 
off half-cocked. It is to be hoped that minor and major officials will 
not conclude they must also submit major items of information for 
scrutiny to the OFF before their release. This would establish a 
second office of censorship and would have some of the effects also 
of an Official Secrets Act which, in the case of Great Britain a year 
or two before the war, dried up the sources of important official news. 

A strong point made by Mr. Mock in his memorandum is the 
injunction that “the purpose of censorship in a democracy should 
not be propagandistic.” Happily, this country divorced censorship from 
those agencies that have propaganda responsibilities. We can only hope 
that the censors will avoid the mistakes of European censors in World 
War I and of the British censors in the early part of this war. They 
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conceived it to be their duty, as Mr. Mock indicates, to build morale 
as well as to withhold vital military news from the enemy. 

Whenever a censor suppresses news which is of non-military value 
to the enemy, or times the release of news so that a favorable item 
may follow quickly on the heels of unfavorable information of our 
combat forces, or seeks to cover up blunders or stupidities of either 
military or governmental leaders, then he departs from the function 
wisely assigned to him by President Roosevelt following the Pearl 
Harbor attack. 

What are the results when the censor attempts to organize opinion 
and attitudes by making use of the blue pencil? When the legitimate 
news he has suppressed does leak out, confidence in the government 
is impaired. The press and radio suffer loss in prestige, and those 
elements in society which wish, deliberately or otherwise, to create 
distrust of the communication agencies have their innings. The public, 
which must live on news, is torn from its mooring. Finally, national 
unity is endangered and the support of the war effort will suffer. 


ARTHUR Krock 


The censorship which has been set up in Washington rejects 
Mr. Mock’s excellent formula. 

It has repeated “the errors of our earlier performance,” though 
not all of them. It is divided and conflicting. It is part “voluntary,” 
which is an unfair and inefficient method. Its numerous administrators 
differ every hour on what “constitutes information of value to the 
enemy.” It shuts out news which would and should warn the public 
of our danger. Its attempts to suppress news are at times unsuccessful, 
the lack of success arising from the fact that what one official has 
authorized another seeks to delete—after publication. 

Instead of Mr. Mock’s proposed censorship at all sources of rapid 
communication, there is censorship at only the Federal official and 
trans-oceanic sources, and these are separately administered. Instead 
of an authoritative board of three men, composed of Army, Navy and 
Office of Censorship representatives, we have several censorship authori- 
ties, all final, all in disagreement on particular items. These are from 
time to time addressed by an interdepartmental group, most of them 
without practical experience in such matters, who seek to formulate 
a publications policy and have no power to enforce it. 
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Except for the fact that all concerned “have the interest of the 
Republic at heart,” and that one—Mr. Price—“is a person who has 
spent his life and has earned his income knowing the reactions of 
the public mind to information of all possible sorts,” the censorship 
vis-a-vis Mr. Mock’s chart of what it should be is almost unrecognizable. 

The Office of Censorship controls incoming and outgoing com- 
munications; helps to solve the perplexities imposed by “voluntary 
censorship” to the extent it can; attempts to educate the military and 
coordinate the practices of the Army and the Navy, and to fit these 
into a pattern with the units of armament production. It is ably and 
intelligently administered. 


THE ARMED SERVICES 


But in the areas of defense and of combat the armed services 
themselves control the communications. And in Washington they 
exercise their own disparate judgments of what should be given out 
and what concealed. 

(A) It has been two months since Pearl Harbor as I write. Still 
the armed services, though very probably in obedience to the highest 
authority, refuse to inform the public of the details and consequences 
of the Japanese attack. The plea is that, even though the Japanese 
have long known of these consequences, they do not know all the 
details, and these would give them aid and comfort. The excuse is 
that details of damage cannot be given until possible repairs are 
made. Probably the Office of Censorship does not approve of this 
withholding, aware that if the facts come suddenly after long delay 
the effect on national morale will be as disheartening as, promptly 
produced, they would have been stimulating. But here military censor- 
ship, never needing much encouragement from the political com- 
munity, controls. 

(B) The OEM insisted on giving out news of production con- 
tracts: the amounts, types of material and probable date of completion. 
The Army and the Navy, and I think rightly, protested that the 
numbers and destinations of troops could perhaps be deduced from a 
study of this document. The publication was then abandoned, but 
the information in it has already suggested war plans months ahead. 

The board of three, with full authority, proposed by Mr. Mock 
would have obviated such courses. But even such a board, to function 
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as he envisages, would require the full approval of the President to 
enforce its policies. If those policies were to be the ones recommended 
by Mr. Mock—and I endorse them—I doubt that under the present 
dispensation that approval would be forthcoming. 

So I read Mr. Mock’s paper as another prospectus of what should 
be, is not, and must await either the unfolding of harsh experience 
in this war or the emergence in history of a democracy that has 
learned to profit by its mistakes. 
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DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF 
PROPAGANDA THROUGH 
REGISTRATION AND DISCLOSURE I 


BY BRUCE LANNES SMITH 


Not suppression of civil liberties, but ex- Mr. Smith is on leave from New York Uni- 
tension of free speech and clarification of the _ versity to serve in the Special Defense Unit of 
methods by which it can get the best results, the Department of Justice, which takes part 
has been decided upon by Congress as the _ in the enforcement of these Acts. It should be 
American program for controlling propaganda emphasized that the views expressed in this 
in the crisis years that lie ahead. This pro- article are entirely personal, and in no sense 
gram is implemented in part by the Foreign to be taken as an official expression of the 
Agents Registration Act and the Voorhis Act. policy of the Department of Justice. 


EDescecnscr—thet is, government of the people, for the people, by 
the people, through the medium of balanced public discussion—cannot 
for a moment consider imposing a gag on free speech. If it did so, it 
would lose the contributions of brilliant and creative minds who are 
ahead of their times. Even worse, it would fail, through lack of clarified 
public opinion, to get fully co-operative action among the men and 
women who make up the vast industrial and agricultural assembly 
lines which are a modern nation. And yet, is there not a danger if 
democracy permits too much free speech? Has not democracy in 
Europe, for example, been undermined to a large extent by its own 
liberality toward anti-democratic propaganda? 
Out of this paradox, Congress has evolved in the past few years 
a policy which is wholly different from the controls over anti-democratic 
propaganda that have been employed in Europe and elsewhere.’ This 
policy is embodied in the McCormack (Foreign Agents Registration 
Act)* and in the Voorhis Act.’ The State Department and the Special 
Defense Unit in the Department of Justice, respectively, administer these 
1For a survey of European approaches, consult Karl Loewenstein, “Legislative Control of 
Political Extremism in European Democracies,” Columbia Law Review, 38: 591-622, 725-74 
(April, May, 1938). Also his “Militant Democracy and Fundamental Rights,” American 


Political Science Review, 31: 417-32, 638-58 (June, August, 1937). 
2 Approved June 8, 1938; amended 1939. 52 Stat. 631; U.S. Code, Title 22, Sec. 233 (a) to 


Sec. 233 (g). 
% Approved Oct. 17, 1940. 54 Stat. 1201; U.S. Code, Title 18, Sections 14-17. 
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Acts.* Anyone interested in national policy will find it of the highest 
interest to think over the probable effects of a “gag” law, the philosophy 
underlying these Acts that have been adopted in place of a “gag,” and 
the administrative steps that are being taken to put the philosophy into 
practice. 

PROBABLE EFFECTS OF A “GAG” LAW 


In the field of psychological warfare, it seems very likely that the 
most effective action an enemy of democracy and of the United Nations 
could take would be to persuade the Government of the United States, 
or a large body of its citizens, to view the “propaganda situation” with 
great alarm, and hence to embark upon the suppression of free speech. 

Immediately a chill would fall over the morale of our industrial, 
agricultural and armed forces. Suppression is certain to furnish fertile 
ground for rumors and alarms. Waves of suspicion as to the motives of 
the Administration and of the other political and corporation executives 
who are leading our military effort would spread across the United 
States. These new doubts would revive many of the still undissipated 
doubts and insecurities born in the 1930’s—a dismal decade of mass 
unemployment and business failure. We have strong evidence that the 
experience of 20,000,000 persons on relief for a period of ten years has 
already predisposed a large part of our population to an almost grim 
despair about the economic future of the average citizen.’ From this 
would logically flow a blighting pessimism as to the ability of the 
American electorate to govern itself. “The popular consciousness of 
being in control has [already] seriously deteriorated,” says Harold W. 
Stoke, University of Wisconsin political scientist, after a study of 
data from the recent polls.° 

Equally heavy would be the blow to morale among our neighbors 
to the south. They are already predisposed, by reason of events that 


4 Originally the Department of State administered the McCormack Act. Early in 1942, at 
the joint request of the State and Justice Departments, it was proposed that the McCormack Act 
administration be transferred by Congress to the Department of Justice. A bill to this effect is 
pending. 

5 Part of the evidence of this despair is found in the famous Fortune survey of December, 
1941, whose editors gave it the sub-title “Portrait of Gloom.” Findings: “After the war—We 
will have to work harder, say 73.6% of the people with opinions. We will get paid less, say 
65.3%. There will be lots of unemployment, say 64%. We will have to pay higher prices, 
say 46.4%.” Only 37.3% say “Better” to the question: “Do you think your son's opportunities 
to succeed will be better than, or not so good as, those you have?” 

® See his “Executive Leadership and the Growth of Propaganda,” Amertcan Political Science 
Review, 35: 490-500 (June, 1941), summarized in this QuaRTERLY, 5: 702 (Winter 1941). 
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took place before the adoption of the Good Neighbor Policy, to suspect 
the United States of imperialist intentions—and some of their own 
governments and churches have on occasion been as much inclined 
to flirt with dictatorship as to practice democracy. 

Over a period of some months, the spread of mass despair 
as to the possibility of social improvement would breed involuntary 
sabotage, lethargy and other manifestations of psychological illness 
on a considerable scale, in our own country and among our allies. 
Unchecked, this process might quickly reduce the output of the vast 
industrial and agricultural assembly lines of this Hemisphere by ten 
or fifteen or even twenty per cent. And so nearly equal are the present 
production potentials of the United Nations and the Axis-controlled 
areas that such a reduction might be just enough to give the Axis the 
upper hand, or at least to prolong the war for many desperate and 
bloody months. 

Not only would a “gag” law attack the mass basis of our morale, 
and cause a drop in our production levels. It would reduce our ability 
to face reverses—the inevitable reverses that must be faced in any war. 
Emotional stability dies quickly in an atmosphere of rumor and un- 
verified conjecture. Steady nerves cannot be expected among a people 
who know they are not being told the facts. On the other hand, it is 
increasingly taken for granted by the lawmakers as well as by psy- 
chologists that a people accustomed to democratic tradition can accept 
even the worst news without becoming maladjusted. Witness, for ex- 
ample, the political unrest in England before Mr. Churchill’s candid 
announcement: “I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, tears and sweat.” 
Witness the increased stamina afterward. No disorder followed; no 
mass defeatism. A psychologist could give the reason: it is not known 
fear and known danger that undermine a people’s nerves, but unknown 
danger, doubt, uncertainty and undefined fear.’ To put it another way: 
We cannot have high morale without clarified public opinion. Sup- 
pression cannot give us clarified public opinion. Only free discussion 
can do so. 


7For a field study of types of persons who respond most readily to undefined fear, see 
The Invasion from Mars (Princeton University Press, 1940), by Hadley Cantril, Princeton psy- 
chologist. This was a study of a large number of individuals all over the state of New Jersey who 
began to behave as if hypnotized after a radio broadcast which gave the impression that the 
state was being invaded by an army from Mars. 
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To clarify its opinions, a democracy must have the facts, and all 
the facts. To get the facts, and to make sure they are the facts, a 
democracy must modernize and guard its institutions of discussion. 


TWO WAYS TO CLARIFY OPINION 


Two steps toward the modernization and safeguarding of popular 
discussion would seem to be particularly urgent: 


(1) The further development of the principle of balance in 
discussion ; 

(2) The development of administrative agencies for disclosing 
to the average voters the real affiliations of influential propagandists. 


CLARIFYING OPINION: THE PRINCIPLE OF BALANCE 


By the “principle of balance” is meant the clear, factual presenta- 
tion of alternative courses of action and points of view in every com- 
munication channel in which public policy is being discussed. Demo- 
cratic citizens could at once form groups to study the channels of com- 
munication in their own communities, and to find out whether any of 
their sources of news and opinion are at present being monopolized 
by any single point of view. Citizens’ groups could insist on balanced 
news presentation, balanced debate in the legislature under a system 
of at least two parties, balanced forums (equal amounts of time for 
discussing alternative proposals), balanced town meetings, balanced 
radio broadcasts, balanced newsreels—balanced in each case by deliber- 
ately planning for the presentation of more than one proposed course 
of action. 

A strong case could surely be made for the view that, in the modern 
assembly-line nation, the principle of balance is no longer an “alterna- 
tive,” an “ideal,” a “vision,” or a “proposal.” Rather, it is a technological 
necessity, for reasons that can quickly be set forth. Some 20,000 occu- 
pations are listed in the United States Census. Perhaps another 10,000 
occupations are found among the other varied peoples of the United 
Nations. Each has its own skilled processes, its own manifold of 
relations to the skilled processes of all the rest. Each tends to develop 
its own types of personality, its own patterns of thought. These per- 
sonalities, these streams of thought, are forced to adjust in a thousand 
ways, and in quick tempo, to the hasty march of new inventions. What 
Einstein of propaganda, what Ministry of Enlightenment, could or 
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would be safely trusted to compile, censor and distribute all the news 
and clarification arising from and needed to carry out this multitude 
of differing jobs—without the safeguard of completely voluntary 
comment from the rank and file? 

In plain fact, a modern nation is too complicated an affair to trust 
its integration to the feeble mechanisms of official censorship and official 
propaganda. Nor can a modern country afford to allow its channels 
of discussion to be dominated by a single organized private interest: 
organized labor, organized business, organized farmers. No one of 
these groups can claim insight enough to do the job alone. Only their 
combined contributions, in situations of balanced discussion, can ade- 
quately clarify our thoughts. In view of our extreme technological de- 
pendence on one another, and considering the extreme variety of our 
jobs and points of view, we have no ground for trusting dictators or 
censors or interest-groups. We can trust only the common sense of the 
freely-speaking average man, acting in terms of a strong and clarified 
self-interest—which, under a mass-production technology, is also likely 
to be the public interest if discussion is safeguarded by the principle 
of balance. 


CLARIFYING OPINION: THE PRINCIPLE OF DISCLOSURE 


But discussion cannot get results, however carefully alternative 
proposals may be balanced, unless (1) the discussion is on a factual 
rather than a purely oratorical plane; and unless (2) the audience is 
fully aware of the background and connections of each of the speakers, 
and can make a good guess as to what he stands to gain or lose if his 
proposals are adopted. 

No mere law can assist very much in meeting the first of these 
requirements. Only a high level of general education can assure us 
of audiences who will induce a “born orator” to “cut out the hot air”— 
on pain of not getting a second invitation to speak. 

But a great deal can be done by law to help the audience get indis- 
pensable insight into the background and connections of the speaker. 
There can be laws compelling the disclosure of these connections. And 
such laws can be of extreme value because the most vicious type of 
propagandist is usually the one who is most eager to conceal his con- 
nections, his income and expenditures, and who will not take responsi- 
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bility for what he advocates. In 1940, according to Senator Guy M. 
Gillette, 


“The Senate Committee on Campaign Expenditures investigat- 
ing campaign practices was astounded at the revelation of the extent 
to which the circulation of scurrilous, obscene, vicious, subversive, 
and destructive campaign literature was used in the 1940 contest. It 
also was disturbing to the Committee to learn that one-half of this 
volume of literature was entirely unsigned or only partially identified. 
One-third was wholly anonymous, and this included the most viru- 
lent, dishonest and defamatory portion of the material. It was evident 
to the members of the Committee and to the students of the problem 
who have examined the report and the work of the Committee that 
the nation should no longer delay the enactment of legislation to 
prevent, if possible, carefully planned and often highly financed 
efforts to control the American electorate at the polls, whether such 
attempts emanate from foreign sources or originate within our own 


borders.””* 


Undoubtedly a great deal of this did “emanate from foreign 
sources,” since it is exactly the type of material which the Axis would 
like to circulate in order to impair our national morale by arousing 
racial, religious, class and national hatreds.’ How far some hidden 
propagandists will go is shown in cases like that of the German White 
Book, which came up in the recent trial of Trans-Ocean News Service. 
The distribution of this volume “was concealed under the name of 
a Jewish publishing house, and nowhere did it appear that it was 
inspired by the Trans-Ocean Press, or the German Government, and it 
appeared as if it were circulated in this country by Americans as a 
bit of American comment.””” 

But even when a propagandist is known, and when in good faith 


8 Senator Guy M. Gillette, in introduction to “Smear” Politics: An Analysis of 1940 Cam- 
paign Literature, by Hugh A. Bone, University of Maryland political scientist (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council of Public Affairs, 1941). See also the highly illuminating Report of the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate Presidential, Vice Presidential and Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures, 1940 (Senate Report No. 47, 77th Congress, 1st Session. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1941). 

® Axis propaganda has been especially active among foreign nationality groups in the United 
States and other Americas. See “Axis Voices among the Foreign Born,” Propaganda Analysis, 
4 No. 9 (July 24, 1941). 

10 Testimony of L. M. C. Smith, Chief, Special Defense Unit, Department of Justice, at 
Hearings before subcommittee No. 4 of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 77th Congress, 
1st Session, on H. R. 6045 (November 28 and December 1, 1941), serial No. 9, p. 14. 
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he is willing to accept responsibility for his utterances, it may still be 
almost impossible for the public to get a complete picture of his con- 
nections. Often this is due to no fault of the propagandist. Rather, it is 
an inescapable result of the complexity of our civilization. The inter- 
lockings of any large organization with others are extremely difficult to 
figure out. They reach into the field of propaganda, via press, books, 
radio, movies, and educational enterprises. They reach into the field 
of business—that is, the sale of goods and services, the buying of 
securities, the appointment of directors, the providing of subsidies. 
And they reach into the field of violence—the hiring of outside organi- 
zations of muscle-men, or the securing of “protection” from political 
organizations. 

This complexity of operations is especially typical of extremist 
political and economic organizations. Organization X and Organiza- 
tion Y, for example, may be regarded as extremist on these points— 
the one speaking for amassed poverty, the other for amassed wealth. 
Each conducts a network of publishing enterprises, a sizeable speakers’ 
bureau, and a group of radio campaigns. Each engages in the sale of 
various commodities and services. Each is affliated, through inter- 
locking personnel, with various candidates for public office. Each 
affords its members such protection against violence as its political 
strength and finances permit. 

To get a clear picture of Organization X, it is necessary to inquire 
into the activities of scores of seemingly unrelated enterprises. In 
pursuing its political aims, the Organization has founded or established 
a degree of control in bookstores, theater organizations, insurance 
companies, benevolent associations, newspapers, magazines, publishing 
houses, summer camps, relief agencies, election organizations and legal 
aid bureaus. Such a range of activities can scarcely be disclosed in 
perspective without a fairly lengthy analysis. Nor can the truth of state- 
ments made about them be checked without elaborate research. 

If we want to determine who controls Organization Y, a national 
federation of industrialists, it is necessary to chart interlocking rela- 
tionships among directors, bondholders, principal stockholders, man- 
agers and “angels” in scores of business firms: financial institutions, 
advertising and public relations firms, law firms, engineering firms, 
newspapers, radio stations, accounting firms, subsidiaries, holding 
companies, investment trusts, insurance companies, etc., etc., etc. 
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When Berle and Means studied this type of data,'* the web finally 
turned out to be so intricate that the facts could be handled only by 
treating the 250 largest firms of the United States and their controlling 
personnel as substantially a single giant enterprise.’* 

If the average citizen wants to know, therefore, whether to respond 
to the appeals of Organization X or Organization Y for contributions, 
or votes, or endorsements, the average citizen will need to have the 
inevitable masses of data studied for him by impartial and expert 
analysts. Further, it will be necessary to have the findings of the 
analysts condensed and summarized, for a reading of the original 
facts, even when these are neatly classified and analyzed, would take 
the average citizen many days. 


MC CORMACK AND VOORHIS ACTS 


The McCormack Act and the Voorhis Act represent our two most 
advanced attempts to preserve free speech and clarify public opinion by 
meeting the foregoing requirements of analysis and disclosure. 

The McCormack Act requires the registration and full and fair 
public disclosure of all persons (including individuals, partnerships, 
associations, corporations or any other combinations of individuals) 
who are engaged in propaganda activities and other activities in the 
United States on behalf of a foreign government or a foreign political 
group. 

The Voorhis Act requires the registration of all organizations, 
whether foreign-controlled or domestic, which propose to use force 
and violence, or threats of force and violence, to overthrow any govern- 
ment anywhere. Both acts require the registrants to submit detailed 
descriptions of their existing and proposed aims, activities, connections, 
personnel, finances, by-laws, regulations, legal powers, and all other 
information and documents that may be needed to give the general 
public an understanding of their goals and actions. 

Both laws require that the contents of the registration statement 
be fully and fairly disclosed to the public. 


11 A. A. Berle and Gardiner Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New 


York: Macmillan, 1934). 

12 The same method was found necessary, and elaborately carried out, in National Resources 
Planning Board, The Structure of the American Economy (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1939); and Temporary National Economic Committee, Distribution of Owner- 
ship in the Two Hundred Largest Non-Financial Corporations (Washington, D.C.: Government 


Printing Office, 1940). 
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In effect, these laws take the following position: We will not deport 
foreign propaganda agents. We will not attempt to gag or intimidate 
revolutionaries, whether of the Right or the Left, merely for discussing 
their views.'* The experience of Europe has shown that suppression— 
though it may work for a very brief period—is a policy that fails in the 
long run because it merely drives dissenting groups underground, in- 
tensifies their grievances, deprives society of their valid contributions 
of work and ideas, prevents the rational cure and prevention of social 
maladjustment, weakens morale in all quarters of the social structure, 
opens the gate to political despotism, and impairs the industrial and 
military efficiency of the nation that uses it."* 

Instead of weakening ourselves by gagging our critics, we will face 
the facts and work out an adjustment. But because we have been 
misled many times in the past by fraudulent propagandists—deceptive 
men with hidden aims, using money from hidden sources—we will 
require them to register their propaganda, to register their financial 
backers, and to register their activities, under oath and in a public 
place. If we then lay the things they say alongside the facts about their 
acts and backers, we shall have a better idea whether to accept or reject 
their arguments. If the American people are given the facts, it stands 
to reason that in most cases they will not make gifts of money, or 
services, or votes, to extremist and anti-democratic propagandists, 
whether of the Left or the Right.” 

This philosophy has been thus expressed by Representative 
Voorhis: 

My conception of our problem in this democracy in combating 
these totalitarian influences has been that the best method we could 
use was the method of informing our people and keeping them con- 
tinuously informed of who was who and what was what; then de- 

13 However, in the celebrated case of Schenck vs. U.S., 249 U.S. 47 (1919), the Supreme 
Court has drawn a distinction between discussion, which is not punishable, and incitement, 
in which “the words are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the substantive evils that Congress has a 
right to prevent.” 

14 For a discussion of the failure of the suppression policy tried by the United States in the 
first World War, see Free Speech in the United States (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1941), by Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Professor of Law at Harvard. 

45In various Gallup and Roper polls, some 88% of the American public have declared that 


they regard themselves as “middle-class.” In the writer's opinion, the implications of this for 
the healthy future of democracy would be hard to overestimate. 
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pending in general on their own good judgment to form sound 
judgments and conclusions about the matter, providing they were 
informed ahead of time as to what the thing was." 


Similar views have been expressed on many occasions by Repre- 
sentative John W. McCormack of Massachusetts, author of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, and by numerous other Congressmen and 
Senators. 

Additional light is thrown on the philosophy of the registration 
and disclosure acts by the following, which may be taken as representa- 
tive of Congressional opinion on the subject: 


“Mr. Kueserc. Does not the gentleman think that friends of 
this country, those with amicable ideas back of their entry here, would 
not feel that any stigma attached to them as a result of their being 
called on to register? 

“Mr. HinsHaw. None whatever. If they are friends of this 
country they will be delighted to register and would be delighted 
to have that fact published in all the newspapers. . . . Those who 
are friendly to this country and are visitors among us are proud of 
their friendship, and so are we. If they are not friends of ours, then 
they want to keep it secret.”"’ 


PREVIOUS LAWS ON REGISTRATION AND DISCLOSURE 


This confidence in the capacity of the people to make a balanced 
judgment if they have the facts—and all the facts—lies implicitly at 
the heart of the traditional American form of government. It is made 
explicit in the Constitutional guarantees of free speech and assembly 
and in the maintenance of the two-party system, both of which find 
justification as means of bringing facts and grievances into the open 
and fixing responsibility for act and utterance. The original Constitu- 
tional provisions relating to public disclosure and freedom of speech 
have been implemented by many state and federal laws. 

In the federal field, for example, the postal registration laws require 
disclosure of the identity of editors, managers and owners of all publi- 
cations using the mails under the Second Class mailing privilege. To 


16 Representative Jerry Voorhis of California, in Hearings before Subcommittee No. 4 of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, 77th Congress, 1st sess., on H.R. 6045 (November 28 and 


December 1, 1941), serial no. 9, pp. 52-53. 
17 Congressional Record, 87: 10327-28 (December 19, 1941). 
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protect the clarity of public opinion still further, the postal law specifies 
that news and advertising must be separated, and the latter plainly 
labelled. A similar idea is embodied in the Securities and Exchange 
Acts. They seek to protect investors and to provide correct information 
for industrial management by disclosure of the acts of large corpora- 
tions, and by requiring at least 20 days’ advance publication of intent 
to issue new securities, before these are actually sold. This period gives 
time for disclosure of possible hidden facts by interested parties. 

Moreover, the National banks, and those insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, must disclose their financial records to 
federal examiners. The qualifications and emoluments of civil servants 
are a matter of public record. The Federal Corrupt Practices Acts and 
the Hatch Act require the full public disclosure of sources and amounts 
of campaign funds of political parties in federal elections, and com- 
mittees of Congress are expected to report on this after each election. 
The Federal Communications Commission studies and reports the 
ownership and control of radio stations and networks, with a view to 
making public disclosure of attempted monopolism—especially in 
cases where all the radio facilities of a community are controlled by 
a single group which may also control the local newspaper. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has also undertaken to enforce the 
elementary rules of balanced discussion, particularly in the weeks 
immediately preceding elections. 

In many cases, state laws give added support to these federa! 
disclosure statutes—notably in requiring further disclosure of news- 
paper ownership, clear separation of news from advertising, plain 
labelling of campaign literature, and reporting of funds solicited or 
collected for charitable, educational or political purposes. 

Thus the Foreign Agents Act and the Voorhis Act may properly 
be viewed as an extension to other groups of certain principles of 
honesty, responsibility and disclosure which have been applied for 
some years to users of the Second Class mails, sellers of securities, 
federally regulated banks, candidates for elective public office, holders 
of civil service positions, and operators of radio stations. 

Perhaps the closest likeness to the propaganda registration acts, 
however, is found in the Pure Food and Drug Acts. A comparison of 
fraudulent propaganda and poisonous drugs is by no means far-fetched. 
Hence we may learn a great deal from those Acts which prohibit the 
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use of misleading trademarks and claims on foods and drugs, and 
which punish failure to disclose the presence of noxious poisons, or 
failure to warn consumers of the potential danger of using harmless 
drugs in the wrong way. A means of protecting ourselves against the 
poisonous effects of unbalanced discussion may also be found in the fair 
trade practice conferences called under these Acts, which use the method 
of disclosure to obtain wholesale abandonment of “unfair” methods 
of competition. “Fair trade and plain labelling” in propaganda, as in 
other potential poisons, might well become a slogan. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT OF REGISTRATION 


Aggressive enforcement of the Foreign Agents and Voorhis Act 
registration requirements was not begun until mid-1941. Although the 
Foreign Agents Act had been on the books since 1938, the State De- 
partment had not been provided with sufficient funds and personnel to 
conduct the vast quantity of field investigation and propaganda analysis 
demanded by the law. By 1941 the deepening crisis in foreign affairs 
had made it apparent that emphatic action was necessary. Congress 
at this time first provided the Special Defense Unit of the Department 
of Justice with sufficient funds to begin locating the possible registrants, 
inviting them to register, and checking up on the truth of their 
statements. 

A group of social scientists and attorneys was set up in the Special 
Defense Unit to administer this process. It immediately encountered 
a multitude of cases involving the “hidden propagandist,” and began 
to devise means of learning his whereabouts. 

In the present administrative set-up, the task of tracking down the 
hidden propagandist is carried out by the field services of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, the Military Intelligence Division of 
the Army, and various other agencies. Extremely careful analyses of 
the field data are made by the Special Defense Unit, with a view to 
securing legal proof of foreign control or of anti-democratic tendencies. 
Hearsay, unsupported assertion, complaints by “cranks,” and other 
unsatisfactory evidence are thoroughly sifted out by trained social sci- 
entists and attorneys. 

The Special Defense Unit also maintains a staff of translator- 
analysts, skilled in a dozen languages, who analyze specimens of propa- 
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ganda and use statistical methods to demonstrate the similarity between 
the work of known anti-democratic propagandists, and the work of 
others who may in some cases be their hired agents or innocent dupes. 

Whether a propagandist is known or unknown, it is the duty of 
the Special Defense Unit to secure an adequate registration statement 
about him. For this purpose the Section is building up elaborate files 
on the activities of propagandist organizations and individuals. These 
activity records are laid alongside specimens of their propaganda, and 
appropriate questions are asked. Does an editor claiming to be a friend 
of democracy publish pro-democratic propaganda in an English- 
language paper he owns, while printing anti-democratic propaganda 
in one that he publishes in a foreign language? Does he receive funds, 
or medals, from abroad? Does a man who is actively financing Anti- 
Semitic or other scurrilous groups become a “democrat” in his cam- 
paign propaganda when running for office? Does an industrialist who 
discriminates against certain nationalities or races in his plants also 
claim to be a supporter of the United Nations’ fight for freedom? Does 
a man who has spent his life as a securities promoter in the Far East 
suddenly turn up in the role of an “ex-missionary”? Information on 
these points flows in from a variety of governmental and private 
sources, and is carefully checked. It then becomes possible to answer 
the questions which the American people would need to ask in order 
to evaluate a propagandist correctly. 

How long is an “adequate” registration statement? In the cases 
of certain gigantic corporations registered by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, it has sometimes run into many volumes—from 
which, fortunately, an abstract may be made for release to those 
members of the general public who cannot take time to read the state- 
ment as a whole. The Special Defense Unit is at present grappling 
with the same problem, and it appears that a similar solution will 
be evolved. 

In registering a large political and economic organization, how- 
ever, the problem of how much to ask in the registration statement is 
probably even more baffling than in the case of a securities issuer. In- 
vestors, for the most part, simply want to know whether it looks as 
if their firm will earn money. Also, a wise investor enters the market 
more or less expecting to lose—“it’s all in the game.” But in many 
political organizations the members invest their emotions as well as 
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their money. They do not care to have their prejudices broken, their 
wishful thinking and old convivial associations torn asunder, the clay 
feet of their leaders unsocked, the fraternal ritual exposed as a tawdry 
“racket.” In many cases, it may be surmised, they would rather tolerate 
a questionable leader than suffer disclosure of their own poor judg- 
ment in selecting him. 

However, in administering a registration and disclosure statute, 
it is necessary to weigh the interest of the nation as a whole in honest 
propaganda against the emotional investment of lesser groups—human 
and understandable as it may be. 

If the process of analysis and disclosure seems tedious, and if it 
sometimes involves a degree of invasion of certain peoples’ privacy, 
it is well to remember the alternatives to bringing the facts to all the 
people through registration and disclosure. The alternatives are sup- 
pression and censorship, and with them the probable death of de- 
mocracy. It may be hoped that we are creating a non-dictatorial way of 
controlling propaganda—a way appropriate to a nation of educated, 
freely-speaking human beings. 





In his second article, Mr. Smith will discuss the procedures that are 
being worked out in the hope of making the disclosure statement itself 
an “embodiment of the principle of balance” —bringing the views of the 
Registrant and of the Department effectively to the attention of the 
general public. 
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THE POLITICS OF PERSECUTION 


By DAVID RIESMAN 


Much of the recent literature on persecu- 
tion of minorities has dealt with the Jews. 
Anti-Semitism has been explained in various 
esoteric ways, and the solutions proposed for 
it have been along philanthropic lines. In 
Mr. Riesman’s view, Anti-Semitism deserves 
attention as one of the most acute problems 
of persecution today, not because it bulks 


large in the catalogue of minority grievances, 
but because of its primarily political importance 
as a made-to-order weapon of Fascist reaction, 
not only in Europe but in the United States as 
well. Mr. Riesman has worked on minority 
problems for the Council for Democracy. He 


is professor of law at the University of Buffalo. 


W: all know that politics today no longer follows the rules of nine- 
teenth century debate. Political vituperation is no longer directed simply 
at the candidates of “the opposition,” and political appeal is not a simple 
call to rational self-interest with occasional play on the emotions. 
Today politics and propaganda seek to make more intense use of deep 
lying forces: fear and hate, greed and envy, to achieve or to prevent 
social changes of a revolutionary character. Persecution is the valuable 
tool which these destructive forces operate. Both its general devastation 
and its ricocheted self-destructive powers are too great to be ignored. 

Persecution of one particular minority, the Jews, has indeed 
become the successful technique of counter-revolution, the technique 
by which mass support is organized for the overthrow of democratic 
institutions and the erection of a Fascist state. Consequently, the politics 
of persecution today is largely the politics of modern, totalitarian 
Anti-Semitism. Nevertheless, these politics can only be understood 
when their specifically Jewish reference is seen in the entire social 
context of inequality and persecution, while at the same time “Anti- 
Semitism,” a label which covers a multitude of sins, sheds light on 
social pathology as a whole. 

Modern Anti-Semitism is not just a revival of a traditional cultural 
heritage, involving religious differences, dislike for traders symbolized 
in the Shylock-stereotype, and, in America, the antipathy felt for each 
new generation of immigrants. If we look in the first place at the 
statements of the Anti-Semites themselves, we can see that they fall 
into a pattern of rationalization which is utilized in every sort of 
divisive social debate. Thus Jews are attacked for their avarice, ambi- 
tion, etc., while the Negro minority, and the border races, Mexicans 
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and French Canadians, are criticized for being lazy, shiftless and in- 
competent. Jews are charged with superior intelligence—careful studies 
do not bear this out; Negroes are charged with inferior intelligence— 
likewise false. Moreover, the same sort of rationalizations are used in 
class war. The rich, in Fisher Ames’ Federalist phrase, are the wise and 
the good; the poor are tagged with the reverse qualities, especially if 
they are on WPA. In Communist hagiography the roles are reversed, 
and the capitalist embodies all the evil traits. The reasons given for 
class or race abuse thus serve to rationalize the inequalities and dis- 
criminations which exist in our society, and to justify violent aggres- 
sion to repair or to preserve those inequalities. By this device, plausible 
outlets are provided for the sadism, anxiety, and the social tensions 
that both aggravate and are the consequence of the inequalities in a 
vicious and widening circle. It is the function of Anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda to blame everything on the Jews. That propaganda has the 
pattern of rationality and systematization, though lacking the sub- 
stance; it poses as a scientific explanation, and in addition one that is 
radical and unconventional. But it costs as little in the way of intel- 
lectual effort as it does in the way of political risk or social disapproval. 

In the second place, if we look for a moment not at the patterned 
slogans of political manipulation but at the actual extent of prejudice, 
we can observe that native, unmanipulated Anti-Semitism does not 
bulk particularly large in the catalogue of minority persecution and 
discrimination. Even in Germany where this movement takes its rise 
there is less popular Anti-Jewish feeling, despite a decade of govern- 
mentally-sponsored propaganda, than in America today. So far as 
we know, there is not a single reported instance of an unofficial, non- 
party assault on a Jew. If we can imagine the lynchings that would 
take place in the United States under governmental policies similar to 
the German ones, we can see how little German Anti-Semitism must 
have been a response to either “Jewish crimes” or mass antagonism, 
even if we grant that many of the more sadistic types were doubtless 
drawn into the official ranks of Gestapo or S.S. Even in these ranks, 
there are many instances of kindness towards Jews, kindness often 
involving grave risks for the individual; and the Jews who remain in 
Germany have been able to continue their existence, despite govern- 
mental edicts, only because of silent popular support. Moreover, it can 
be demonstrated that many of the Nazi bigwigs do not take seriously 
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their own drivel about the Jews; this is political, not personal, and one 
can be an “honorary Aryan” for a price. 

If we turn to the United States, where native Anti-Semitism is 
extensive, it is clear that, as compared with the lot of the Negroes, 
discrimination against Jews is both quantitatively and qualitatively 
small. The American Jew may not be able to live in the particular 
middle-class suburb or summer at the particular resort that takes his 
fancy. But the Negro gets unspeakable housing at prohibitive rents, 
and his economic position gives him few chances for vacations. Dis- 
crimination against Jews in business or the professions is more serious, 
but again nothing like the problem of the Negro. On the other hand, 
from the standpoint of political strategy in a world-wide war, our 
treatment of Negroes (and Mexicans, Porto Ricans, Indians, Filipinos) 
symbolizes our attitude towards all the dark-skinned peoples who 
number the majority of the earth. It follows that the importance of 
modern Anti-Semitism is not to be found either in the number or the 
treatment of its victims or in those who identify themselves racially 
or culturally with the victims. 

Nevertheless, public opposition to Anti-Semitism has emphasized its 
brutality and irrationality and neglected its political significance. For 
to date, the Anti-Anti-Semitic movement has been to a considerable 
extent in philanthropic hands. Anti-Semitism is singled out from among 
the variety of persecutions which disfigure the world, not because it is 
a tool of reaction but because many good and prominent people have 
Jewish friends (and no Negro friends), and because it so patently 
offends the rationalistic, optimistic, humanitarian temper of the nine- 
teenth century from which these individuals derive their point of view. 
Governmental Anti-Semitism, moreover, is inconsistent with the 
laissez-faire approach which is part of that point of view. Since the 
Negroes and the poor have neither money nor the professional positions 
that bring them into articulate contact with others, the discrimination 
against them is less apparent to middle-class sensibilities. 

Nor have the Jews themselves been able to comprehend modern 
Anti-Semitism as a political device that spreads beyond their particular 
group. Like most Christian Anti-Anti-Semites, most Jews take Anti- 
Semitism at its face value. Some of these, like some Irish or Poles, 
cultivate historical grievances into arid nationalism and _ racialism. 
They react to Anti-Semitism by strident and greedy personal claims, 
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and Fascist-type counter-assertions of Jewish superiority and unique- 
ness. For them the myth of the chosen people is simply reversed: if 
Jews cannot be the most popular, they must be the most disliked. They 
identify themselves with all Jews everywhere, but never, as an oppressed 
group, with the Negroes or the poor. Timid Jews, on the other hand, 
also fail to see the scope of the issues involved in Anti-Semitism. Since 
they fear to object to Anti-Semitism or to anything else, their sense of 
protest, of injustice, and with it their understanding, becomes shriveled 
and thwarted. They identify themselves, not with Jews everywhere, nor 
with Negroes or other underprivileged groups, but—to the extent per- 
mitted them—with the chauvinism and other popular slogans of the 
other non-Jewish groups. Usually comfortably fixed, these frightened 
Jews belong to the middle-class groups who dismiss Anti-Semitism as 
simply insensate and do not wish to believe—even after all that has hap- 
pened—that Fascism is possible. Unoffending souls, they cannot under- 
stand why anyone should pick on them. 


WHY CHOOSE THE JEWS? 


Generations of Utopian propaganda and technological advance 
have given us high hopes for the world, while the propaganda of 
“success” has given us high hopes for ourselves as competing indi- 
viduals. When the hopes are dashed, as they have been in the last two 
decades, we are apt to feel frustrated and to seek to put the blame onto a 
group who are not members of our circle, with as much exercise of 
reasoning as when blindfolded men in the game seek to pin the tail 
on the donkey. If political manipulation is to channel these frustrations 
to advantage, it must select a minority group for persecution which 
possesses certain fairly evident characteristics. The group must not only 
be sufficiently different to invite attack, but also sufficiently visible to 
be personified in the life of the entire community. It must be sufficiently 
powerful to appear as a threat, yet sufficiently weak so that the attack 
risks nothing. As we shall see, the Jews fit these specifications neatly. 

The Jews, in the first place, are different because they are often 
occupationaily, culturally, and ethnically set apart. Liberals and some 
anthropologists have tended to deny these differences, as they blink dif- 
ferences generally. But the average person feels the differences somehow, 
and for want of exact and rational description of them, is apt to welcome 
Fascist “explanations” as an alternative to liberal denials. The workman, 
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for instance, does not encounter the Jew in his factory, or the farmer 
encounter him in his fields. He does, however, encounter Jewish cattle 
dealers, loan sharks, trial lawyers—very different, to take an alternative 
bogey, from the abstraction which “Communism” remains for the 
masses whatever its potency as a threat among the well-to-do. Louis B. 
Mayer and Henry Morgenthau, Jr., are meaningful to the average man 
in a way that, in the same comparison, Browder and Hathaway can 
never be. 

If people are at home in their world, however, they can be content 
and tolerant in the presence of difference and strangeness. But when 
they are insecure, and the world is troublesome, the difference becomes 
vaguely mysterious and terrifying, and is an easy explanation for the 
troubles. In the introductory autobiographical chapters of “Mein 
Kampf,” Hitler describes his fear of the Jewish “pincers movement” 
in Vienna, the weird “conspiracy” which linked Jewish trade-union 
leaders coming in from the left with the Jewish financiers of the right, 
strangling society between them. Pelley, Thorkelson, and other Amer- 
ican Anti-Semites, attack the “Invisible Government.” Pelley’s maga- 
zine, “Liberation,” refers to “the Invisible Government and its gold.” 
Gold, like high finance generally, is a mystery to the average man, 
to whom the Jew is “invisible” in the ordinary pursuits of life, though 
visible enough as a professional or small-business man. 

The people who are insecure and underprivileged thus furnish 
recruits for the cynical manipulators who preach disbelief in the con- 
ventional notions, and urge instead belief in the fantastic fairy tales 
concerning an invisible “they” who will bring all to ruination. In the 
past, the fairy tales have dealt with sorcerers, witches, Jews, Jesuits, 
Masons, etc. Today the Jews are chosen from this list because they 
combine with the mysterious foreignness which makes them acceptable 
as scapegoats a position of prominence in the community which makes 
attack apparently logical and fruitful. No one can make political 
capital today out of an attack on witches. No one can unite a nation 
rived by caste and economic cleavages by presenting it with an enemy 
which is obviously trivial. If, to recur to the same comparison, Jews 
were as obviously weak as the Negroes, politically and economically, 
there would be no gains from, and nothing impressive in, the attacks 
by the Anti-Semites. Contempt for the Negroes does help to unify 
Southern whites of all classes. But even in the face of Communist 
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agitation of the Herndon type, few Southerners can be led to fear a 
Negro “conspiracy”; their contempt is too great for the blacks they 
daily boss and snub. The wealth of the Jews, and the jobs they hold, 
however, are not only subjects for envy, but also add to the appearance 
of Jewish strength which gives color to the lies about Jewish domination 
and to the bravado of the Anti-Semites in assailing it. 

Furthermore the Negro can be “kept in his place” by non-verbal, 
traditional behavior, behavior which is taken for granted not only by 
the whites but by the majority of the Negroes themselves who have 
lost their sense of protest. It has not been necessary to theorize and 
propagandize against Negroes. But the Jews are too strong to be “kept 
in their places.” They have repeatedly challenged and resisted. Their 
power in politics is probably disproportionately small, but compared 
to Negro helplessness, it is substantial protection against anti-Jewish 
aggression short of revolution. But revolution requires propaganda: 
hence the diatribes of Anti-Semitism. 

Nonetheless, as the Anti-Semites know quite well, the economic 
position of the Jews is not buttressed by effective social power, and the 
economic position itself is steadily weakening with the growing im- 
portance of heavy industry in which the Jews have no appreciable 
share. Thus they are a safe target, quite as safe as the Negroes, provided 
that they stand alone. 

The Jews qualify in other ways as well. They supply a target for 
the groups who will be hurt by the Fascist economic program and 
who must be blinded and led on by their own cupidity, as for instance, 
large segments of the German middle class who backed the Nazis only 
to be ruined. Obviously, then, the leader’s appeal cannot be rational or 
truthful; that would give his show away. If he is simply anti-capitalist, 
he will frighten his wealthy backers, and will have to enter into com- 
petition with the Communists. But opposition to the Jewish capitalist 
strikes a new note, and gives the middle class a hope for relief from 
Jewish competition and a chance at Jewish jobs without requiring 
them to surrender to an ideology which deifies the proletariat. More- 
over, the leader’s promise to liquidate the Jews is one that can be carried 
out as easily as it can be dramatized, while promises that would really 
benefit the class appealed to, by expansion of production, would cost 
much in social struggle and highly complicated reorganization. Thus 
the inherent difficulties of a propaganda which is against the real, 
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long-run interests of many of its victims can be overcome by utilizing 
for new ends the often unconscious Anti-Semitism which has long 
infected western culture. 


THE SOCIAL WEAKNESS OF THE JEWS 


It is now necessary to see somewhat more precisely that disparity 
between apparent Jewish strength and actual Jewish weakness which 
has made for the astonishing success of this modern variant of ancient 
persecutions which is lumped under the general heading of “Anti- 
Semitism.” 

In all their long history, the Jews have never been able to safe- 
guard their economic power by amalgamating themselves with groups 
possessed of real social power and prestige. Social power (Marxism to 
the contrary) does not follow economic power in Europe. There social 


_ power has remained largely what it was in feudal times. The high 


clergy, the landed gentry, the military caste, the high civil servants— 
these set the tone for the society. These are the groups glorified in 
popular literature and national tradition (contrast the almost invariably 
derogatory uses of the word “Jew”). These are the groups who possess 
social assurance and arrogance, a potent assistance to the winning of 
awe from others. The Jews, as Jews, can imitate these groups; but 
they have never been able to enter them. They are excluded from the 
clergy by religion, from the landed gentry by law as well as by urban 
and lowly origin; from the army and navy by a pacifist tradition in 
addition to the snobbery of these circles; and from the state service by 
effective prejudice. 

Faced with these exclusions, the Jews might, of course, attempt 
to set up a counter-symbolism, which would deprive the existing social 
configurations of prestige and attach prestige to groups and social 


_ arrangements in which Jews could share. Under Communism, for ex- 
_ample, social power is taken by propaganda and by force of arms from 


the clergy and nobility. Some of it, to be sure, is lodged in “the prole- 
tariat,” a symbol from which many Jews, as intellectuals and business- 
men, are excluded. Only a tiny minority of Jews have been attracted, as 
Jews, to this philosophy which buries differences of race and religion in 
order to sharpen those of class. Most Jews do not take a revolutionary at- 
titude toward the prevailing symbolism, and even if they did, they 
might make little headway against it. Instead, they increase the social 
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power of the non-Jewish leaders by aping them and by trying to break 
into their charmed circle. If they succeed, they no longer need their Jew- 
ish background for social support, and then they are unable, even if 
willing, to furnish social protection for Jews as a whole, because that 
would cost them their hard-won social standing. The Rothschilds, 
despite their immense economic power, had to beg Metternich for 
social recognition and for an amelioration of the position of the Jews 
in Frankfurt. They were never able to become socially powerful 
themselves. 

In the United States the locus of social power is not personified in 
a hereditary aristocracy. There is no feudal hierarchy, no established 
church, little military tradition, save in the South. Social prestige in 
the sense of dominating the American scene is attached to the big 
industrialists whose names or companies are household words: the 
Fords, the Du Ponts, the Eugene Graces. A satellite glow attaches to 
the navy, the bishopric, the plantation owners, and the diplomatic 
service. These, and the “old families,” have social prestige in the 
society-page sense. Every one of these rosters is conspicuously clear 
of Jews. The intellectual professions, in which Jews share: doctors, 
lawyers, professors, the civil service as a whole, have no accepted social 
place, even as compared with Europe. 

American Jews, moreover, are not only weak in the absence of a 
positive foothold in the social hierarchy. They are saddled, at the 
bottom of the scale, with the negative incubus of the lower middle-class 
Jew, a socially repelled and repellant human being with hardly a 
European counterpart. For the social malaise and uprootedness of the 
second-generation Americans, which Louis Adamic describes, is par- 
ticularly marked among Jews of the larger cities. These are torn from 
the religious and cultural ties which supported them in Europe; they 
are freed from Europe’s quasi-feudal restraints on acquisitiveness and 
acquire a superficial self-assurance based on their money and their 
legal rights; they are made cheaply cynical by the conflict between 
American ideals and their own shrewd urban observation of the 
American prejudice, corruption, and greed which is all they see; and 
they take refuge in traditionless ghettos, where they are neither born 
of old, nor come of wholly free choice, but into which they are forced 
by the hostility of the native Anglo-Saxon groups and the limitations of 
their technological skills and economic status. They lack, as do other 
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lower middle-class groups, the social or intellectual success and security 
of the upper middle class, and the trade-union solidarity of the factory 
workers. They are a readily acceptable symbol of “the Jew” for the latent 
Anti-Semitism of members of their own class who have no contacts 
with Jews of other classes. These same rootless Jews often provide the 
incidents which give plausibility to the prejudices of undiscerning 
upper-class and proletarian groups. Anti-Semitism, however, quite as 
much as Anti-Anti-Semitism, is chiefly a phenomenon of the middle 
classes—a category bounded by psychology, not income or position. 

Among the middle classes the need for a scapegoat is stimulated 
not only by fear of their immediate competitors, but by hostility to 
those who have already bested them, the rich and powerful. But the 
middle class cannot afford to hate the socially powerful with whom they 
wish to be identified without putting themselves outside the pale. 
And so their envy is apt to appear as admiration, while their hate seeks 
outlets less personally disastrous. Here again is where the Jews come 
in. They are often sufficiently rich and conspicuous to be “deserving” 
of hate and envy; they become the caricature of the “capitalist.” But 
they are not powerful enough, socially or economically, to be admired 
and feared. One purpose of Anti-Semitic propaganda is to make them so 
distinguishable that they can be hated without running the risk of 
destructive self-hate. 

The lower classes’ scapegoats, when the pinch of economic com- 
petition becomes painful, are the Negroes and recent immigrants. 
Where they embrace Anti-Semitism, it is on different grounds, as a 
flying-buttress for a very unsteady prestige. In the United States par- 
ticularly, many of the poor attach themselves psychologically to the 
prestigeful groups of the middle class, in order to elevate themselves in 
fantasy, and are apt therefore to share the typical middle-class antipa- 
thies, including Anti-Semitism. Harlem domestics, for example, who 
work for Jewish families are considered inferior by Negroes who work 
in non-Jewish homes. 


THE ECONOMIC WEAKENING OF THE JEWS 


Jewish social power has always been weak. But today Jewish 
economic power is weak also. During the nineteenth century, the Jews 
occupied an important, indeed strategic position in the structure of 
capitalism. Finance capital could dictate to industries and governments. 
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A Rothschild had special skills and unparalleled economic resources. 
Merchandising was the other area of commercial activity undertaken 
by Jews. The invention of the department store, like the innovations 
in banking, took some time to be assimilated, and in both instances 
Jews were needed specialists. Today these inventions are stale. And, 
more important, the structure of capitalism has altered, and heavy 
industry holds the reins of power, economic, governmental, and in the 
United States, as we have seen, social as well. The big capital goods 
plants are built, and banks no longer finance their expansion; either 
the government finances expansion or the companies make use of their 
own hoarded reserves. In total wartime, or preparation for total war, 
the significance of heavy industry is increased, and modern government 
is dependent upon it, rather than upon “international bankers,” for 
the support of its war policies. Besides the enormous investment and 
strategic power which these industries represent, the biggest department 
stores seem trifling affairs. The movies, clothing industry, Tin Pan 
Alley, and other strongholds of Jewish capital likewise play a minor 
role in our present economy. They have been nepotistic, speculative, and 
otherwise old-fashioned in comparison with the cartelized, impersonal 
industrial corporations. When, however, these enterprises begin to be 
stabilized, as now in the case of the movies, Jewish influence wanes. 
The very newness of the businesses in which Jews predominate weak- 
ens their social prestige. Unlike, for instance, the Bath Iron Works, they 
have not been built up over generations of Puritan thrift; they do not 
trace back to artisan beginnings. They lack the tradition of power and 
impressiveness of huge factories, railroads, mines. But these Jewish 
businesses have been lucrative, just because they were on the fringe of 
modern capitalism. The Jewish stake in radio, for example, began when 
its stocks were Wall Street “cats.” The fabulously rich movie kings 
began as nickelodeon proprietors or in vaudeville. And as the Jews who 
are shot up by a lucky hit in an economically neglected field naturally 
make money faster than they can acquire “culture,” they are apt to 
become flamboyant social pariahs. Since they can never crash Newport, 
they fall back on the only power that remains to them, the money 
power. And that power is as ultimately weak as it is presently unpopular. 

The loss of economic power by the Jews, though not of wealth, 
opened the way for a squeeze play of which the Nazis made astute 
utilization. Industrial capital, feeling confined by the vestigial controls 
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of finance, and fearing the political power of labor, is tempted by 
the Hitlerian distinction between productive—“schaffendes”—capital 
(theirs) and parasitic—“raffendes”—capital (Jews). By terming indus- 
trial capital “productive,” its actual role of producing scarcity and crises 
(or unconsumable armaments), and its other social offenses, can be con- 
cealed. The distinction also appeals to farmers, who like to think of 
themselves as “producers,” and who experience the feeling of being 
cheated by the “parasite” capital which they encounter in buying, 
selling, and borrowing. 

The increase of power by the large industrialist not only weakens 
the economic position of the Jews but heavily outweighs those more 
liberal elements of the commercial world who could oppose reaction. 
It may be that the very fact that the industrialist does not deal with the 
consumer, but only with his workers, tends to make him a reactionary 
in politics, as compared both with bankers, who are not immediately 
pressed by labor, and with merchants, who have daily contact with the 
public. Moreover, bankers and merchants, dealing in all markets, are 
apt to be in favor of free trade; industrialists, more parochial, are tariff- 
minded. And while the old-fashioned finance-imperialist was glad 
to sell machinery to a backward country, the Nazi-type industrial- 
imperialist wishes to dismantle the productive equipment of the 
domains that he exploits. The difference is analogous to the difference 
in outlook between land-tied armies, traditionally reactionary, and “see 
the world” navies, traditionally somewhat liberal. 

Economic depression, of course, both intensifies the strains on the 
industrial monopolist and increases the uneasiness of the farmer and 
the worker. In addition, it throws into the ranks of potential Anti- 
Semites many small business and professional men who in good times 
were prosperous and willing to leave certain risky or disreputable fields 
to Jews and other minority groups. But in a period of large-scale 
unemployment everyone who has a job becomes a subject of envy and 
hate; it is not money so much as work, jobs that the unemployed want. 
Jews in positions of monopolistic or nepotistic control are especially 
hated, because the excluded can then feel themselves unjustly treated. 
Furthermore, the Jewish underprivileged, excluded even more than the 
rest, ambitious to rise, batter relentlessly at the professional and trade 
barriers erected against them. 
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The anaesthetic of Fascism, in this situation, other than propaganda al 

and jobs for loyal party workers in the Gestapo and other branches of di 

the bureaucracy, is the loot from the Jews which it can throw—some h 

to cooperating industrialists and some to leaders of the party. The loot Si 

is not only material; it is the rich opportunity for expression of socially- Ww 

approved hostility, ranging from simple feelings of superiority to con- to 

centration-camp orgies. Before ordinary men can share such loot, be 

however, they must have a philosophy given them by propaganda Si 

which convinces them that their victims are subhuman. w 

Lest we think of all this as a European phenomenon, we must pe 

remember that American populism, with its hatred of “Wall Street” Je 

and of holding companies (symbols in which Jews share, e.g., Senator pe 

| Wheeler’s arch-enemy, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.), has similar features, both la 

in its economic philosophy and in its evangelical trimmings. We must of 

remember what was said at the outset of this paper concerning the w 

greater American reservoir of latent Anti-Semitic violence as compared fe 
with Germany. These things, and the success of the Nazis in Germany, 

make imitation of their tactics by American fascists a foregone conclu- Se 

sion. Moreover, the Nazis use Anti-Semitism as part of their foreign th 

) policy to prepare America as well as other countries for world fascism de 

by creating division within them. Once conquered, the native Jews A 

furnish needed scapegoats for the comprador types who spring up se 


to establish Vichy governments, and the loot from them helps pay off 
at home and abroad. 


FIGHTING ANTI-SEMITISM: THE DEFENSE OF THE JEWS an 

In the light of these economic and psychological forces, it is clear ac 

that Anti-Semitism has roots which are ineradicable by direct, argu- pk 

mentative attack. For to say that Anti-Semitism is a rationalization does ar 

not mean that it can be easily dispelled. Rationalizations gather a cumvu- tr 

lative force. They become our stereotypes, part of our culture, and hard de 

for the most determined to shake loose. As for the economic and social Ww 

weakness of the Jews, it cannot be met simply by opposition to Anti th 
| Semitism. It follows that in combatting Fascism or Anti-Semitism, it is we 
of relatively minor value to answer the attacks on the Jews. The Anti- lai 

Semites despise reason; their own arguments, whatever their cover of | “k 

rationality, statistics, racial theory, or “we’re letting you in on the dope” by 

embroidery, are essentially hate-filled and authoritarian in motivation, po 
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and designed to fit the need of the cynical and conceited for a pat and 
daring explanation of evil. Answers, and appeals to tolerance and 
humanity, serve mainly to convince the Fascists who are using Anti- 
Semitism as their spearhead that their opponents are wordy and 
weaponless. Moreover, argumentative defense of the Jews only leads 
to controversy over facts and opinions, controversy which can, if it 
benefits anyone, only help the Anti-Semites whose cause it advertises. 
Such answers and appeals have properly the role of holding in line the 
weak among the democratic forces who may waver if they are com- 
pelled by ignorance to remain inarticulate in the presence of attacks on 
Jews. For our society places such a premium on verbalization that 
people may suppress as irrational their deepest humane feelings if they 
lack acceptable arguments and public support for those feelings. And 
of course in marginal situations, the truth can have some independent 
weight. We do progress by revelation of the truth, which in our deepest 
feelings we may eventually recognize. 

But there is a deeper flaw in a tactic which deals with Anti- 
Semitism mainly by opposing it directly. It is the flaw of permitting 
the Fascists to determine our battle-lines for us. It has the vice of all 
defensive policy. Should Hitler, for example, be succeeded by a German 
Army group which preached Anti-Negroism instead of Anti-Semitism, 
seeking peace with the Jews, we would be unprepared. 


FIGHTING ANTI-SEMITISM: ATTACK ON THE ANTI-SEMITES 


To the very limited extent that Anti-Semitism can be segregated 
and coped with apart from other minority problems, governmental 
action is essential. Legal means are at: present available to counter the 
physical onslaughts on the Jews which, according to the Nazi pattern, 
are necessary in the formative, popular stages of Fascism in order to 
train storm-troops, to frighten the enemy, and to exhibit contempt for 
democratic government and conceptions. The bag of tricks of Nazi street 
work against the Reds in Berlin and elsewhere has been imported: 
the girl who points at a Jew and claims he raped her; the crippled 
woman who says at American Destiny Party meetings that her Jewish 
landlord threw her downstairs; the Social Justice vendor who shouts 
“kike” at the Jewish passerby, who, if he resists or reacts, is set upon 
by a gang of thugs. Then, often enough, it is the Jews whom the 
police arrest for disorderly conduct. Existing law—assault and battery 
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law, disorderly conduct law—can cope adequately with this situation 
if enforcement is in the hands of vigorous and intelligent men who are 
not themselves Anti-Semitic. Since the Fascists are out to attack the 
rule of law, and to show that a democracy cannot keep order, such 
enforcement is all the more essential. But enforcement cannot be 
vigorous unless an aggressive public opinion is behind it. If juries 
dismiss those proved guilty of these Anti-Semitic tactics, their daring 
and contempt will only be increased; if juries convict, they may don 
the attractive robe of the martyr who is persecuted by Jews, unless the 
entire community understands their tactics and is aroused against them. 

But the public opinion which stands behind the law is not a 
natural growth. Anti-Semites try to manipulate it to their advantage, 
and here also their opponents must seize the initiative and invent the 
necessary legal methods of control. Since attacks on Jews are often 
false, use of the libel laws may be of some importance. But attacks 
on Jews as a group cannot be coped with under existing law, save 
as such attacks fall within the now almost obsolete concept of criminal 
libel. If it is desired to hinder such attacks, new legislation should be 
drafted to make them civil offenses, subject to heavy damage suits. 
And exposing the sources of Anti-Semitic propaganda, as by forbid- 
ding anonymous publication and requiring by law statements as to 
financial backing of Anti-Semitic writers and speakers, can help to 
show that the speeches of the Anti-Semites, whether “true” or not, are 
irrelevant to their real motives and objectives. This may help to awaken 
the groups who are in fact threatened by Anti-Semitism. And it may 
to some extent intimidate the Anti-Semites who see their plans laid 
bare before they are in a position to enforce them. For the professional 
Anti-Semites are on the whole not men of conviction, sustained through 
adversity by high ideals. 

The European experience shows that laws are no guarantee of pro- 
tection against Anti-Semitic propaganda, although that experience 
does provide clues to various enforcement techniques which we have 
not tried in the United States. But then, most European governments 
made only half-hearted attempts at enforcement; often the officials 
were themselves Anti-Semitic. It is clear, moreover, that any laws of 
this sort are easy to evade, if the government allows itself to be flim- 
flammed by pretenses and legal technicalities. McWilliams, after being 
forbidden in Magistrate’s Court to attack the Jews at New York City 
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street meetings, confined his aspersions to the “Eskimos,” remarking 
that, as his audience knew, he had been forbidden to criticize the Jews, 
and another speaker referred to that race of yellow men who live south 
of Fourteenth Street and East of Fifth Avenue and predominate in the 
garment center. In more respectable circles, the technique is to refer to 
“international bankers” or to movie magnates. In either case, the 
audience hugely enjoys the euphemism; it feels daringly, yet safely, 
illegal, and its contempt for the authorities is increased. 


FIGHTING ANTI-SEMITISM: ATTACK ON INEQUALITY 


We have seen that Anti-Semitism is a vicious circle. The weakening 
of the position of the Jews in a time of insecurity intensifies both their 
aggression and the aggression against them. The answer is not to be 
found in trying to rouse the ordinary man to fight for the Jews or 
for the middle-class world that once protected him and them. In that 
sense, there is no “solution” for Anti-Semitism. The circle cannot be 
broken by action within it, for it is itself only the visible surface of the 
problem. Action must be taken with reference to the roots of our 
social and economic difficulties. If these difficulties are straightened 


~ out by vigorous democratic action, we will have gone a long way to- 


wards arresting the tide of Anti-Semitism and its complete eradication; 
if not, they will produce their desired fruit in Fascism. We could rest 
assured, for example, that when American society treats Negroes as 


_ equals it must have repaired those inequalities in which Anti-Semitism 


flourished. Eradication of inequality may seem too visionary a goal, 
but paradoxically enough, only goals which seem visionary are at- 
tainable. That is shown by the developmental history of modern 
Anti-Semitism itself. Elimination of two-thirds of the Jews from Ger- 
many seemed in the early 20’s a fantastic aim. The Jews loomed large 
in cultural, political, and economic life; they were well assimilated; 
the general population was peaceable and orderly. At no time in 
history had their position seemed more secure. The Nazis saw their 
strategic chance, however, and developed a visionary propaganda, as 
brilliant in its grasp of the situation as it was unexpected and irrational 
by ordinary standards. In ten years their fight was won. Nevertheless, 
most Anti-Anti-Semites devote their energies simply to trying to keep 
Anti-Semitism from getting radically worse. They will be thankful if 
it can be stabilized in the United States at its present level, which is 
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slightly below the boiling point. They aim no higher. But in the 
present world there is little that can be stabilized, and such limited 
efforts are therefore doomed to fail. 


FIGHTING ANTI-SEMITISM: EDUCATION 


As we have seen, the effectiveness of Anti-Semitic manipulation 
builds upon the prejudices which are part of our cultural heritage. 
“Eeny, meeny, miny, moe, Catch a nigger by the toe”; “Did you jew 
him down?” “Last one in the water’s a nigger-baby.” The childhood- 
ingrained attitudes which these expressions represent cut deeper and 
wider than the need of discontented groups to feel superior and to 
express hatred safely. 

Although economic security reduces the potential force behind 
Anti-Semitism, it cannot by itself eliminate psychological attitudes 
which have grooved themselves into our language and our culture. 
Many Jews, for example, have become Anti-Semitic and carry 
within themselves the scorn for their group they encounter in the 
outer world. Their self-scorn shows itself, among other ways, by the 
frequency of Jewish clowning and Jewish self-caricature. Similar forces, 
obviously, play among the Negroes and, less obviously, among the 
many women who desire a status of inferiority on the basis of the 
cultural attitudes towards “the weaker sex.” 

Attitude or opinion re-education is what is required here. This is 
not the same thing as the argumentation about how nice Jews or 
Negroes are, which we have seen to be of no avail. Rather it is a large- 
scale utilization of the newer techniques for making people conscious 
that they hold definite opinions on many subjects which they have 
acquired by mental osmosis, not by investigation of the problem. They 
must be made to realize that they are Anti-Semitic, for example, even 
when they would stoutly deny it. And then education must go on to 
show on what inherited or manipulated grounds they have become 
Anti-Semitic, and to mobilize those elements in the personality which 
can appreciate the equal dignity of all men and women. That apprecia- 
tion is no more visionary than the explicit Nazi set-up of a rigid stratifi- 
cation, and, unlike the Nazi goal, it is rational in its meeting of out 
deepest human aspirations. 
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GERMAN INFLUENCE IN 
SOUTH BRAZIL 


By EWART EDMUND TURNER 


Mr. Turner collected the material for this 1927 to 1937 he was pastor of the American 
article during the course of two visits to Church in Berlin, studied at the University 
Brazil in 1940 and 1941. He brings to his study _ of Berlin, and served as correspondent for sev- 
4 perspective, in many respects, new. From eral religious publications in the United States. 


Now that official Axis diplomats have been eliminated from Brazil 
following the Rio de Janeiro Conference, there remain three sources 
of possible subversive activities in that country: Axis nationals, Axis 
“racial comrades” of Brazilian citizenship, and general pro-fascist 
elements. In Southern Brazil, where 85°% of the million Germanic 
settlers are Nazi sympathizers, is to be found the largest concentration 
of National Socialists in the world, outside Europe. 

Hitler’s departing agents have left behind them a well-oiled 
machine, carefully trained to take over in case diplomatic relations 
were ever broken off. These states of Paranda, Santa Catarina, and 
Rio Grande do Sul caused Brazil much anxiety during the first World 
War, but they had not then been systematically schooled in a technique 
of world-wide military domination which recent history has seen 
Axis sympathizers employing in Norway, Holland, France, and at 
Pearl Harbor. Wide rural areas and sizeable cities in South Brazil 
are German settled and controlled. Their key civic leaders—mayors 
and merchants, peasants, pastors and professional men—form possibly 
the major fifth-column organization remaining in South America’s 
largest country. Some North Americans “discount” the potential 
danger of this area. There were North Americans, too, who spoke 
glibly of France’s army as the greatest in the world and smiled at any 
suggestion that Pearl Harbor might be assaulted. 

The Brazilian settlements are not the only population centers 
for Axis propaganda and sabotage remaining in Latin America. 
Mexico’s German groups have been skilfully drilled for Axis usefulness 
by a galaxy of Nazi agents during nine consecutive years. The pro- 
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democratic Camacho-Padilla government has this danger well in 
mind, especially in view of the added problem created by the 140,000 
Spaniards in Mexico, many of whose leaders are ardent Falange 
organizers. Colombia and Venezuela still impress visitors with the 
public prominence of German business interests; concern for the 
Panama Canal is constant in view of the large flat-land German planta- 
tions in their remote interiors. Yet the aggressively pro-Allied leadership 
at the Rio Conference of these our nearest neighbors in South America 
coincides with reports of their accelerated suppression of internal 
Axis activities. 


FIFTH COLUMN ACTIVITIES 


No Central or South American country is without a well-organized, 
amply-financed fifth column, trained in the responsibilities of carrying 
on after the removal of the spearhead diplomatic agents. But the 
United States experiences greatest concern regarding the activities of 
the fifth columns lying south of the Tropic of Capricorn. There are 
three reasons for this: 


(1). Pro-Axis revolts in Argentina, Chile, or the southern sector 
of Brazil, would find the United States unable to respond quickly 
to a call for help. 

(2). The only large concentrations of Axis racial groups are in 
this southern third of South America. Argentina has several million 
Italians and Spaniards who were born in Europe, and who can be 
persuaded to maintain loyalties abroad in matters of foreign policy, 
as the Rio Conference significantly illustrated. Since 1933, the 
majority of the 250,000 German racialists in Argentina have been an 
increasing source of anti-American pressure politics. The Taborda 
Committee investigating subversive activities for the Argentine Cham- 
ber of Deputies, reported that some 60,000 Nazi storm-troops had been 
organized in the country; over 50,000 persons born in Germany still 
live in Argentina, of whom 27,000 are resident in Buenos Aires. In 
Brazil, the average man among the 3,000,000 persons of Italian extrac- 
tion is indifferent to Axis world strategy, but important Italian racial- 
ists as individuals are influential, especially in the state of Sao Paulo, in 
commerce, press, and politics. Japanese number 210,000 in Brazil; 
the majority are under financial obligation to the Japanese govern- 
ment for steamship passage and the purchase of land; for what sinister 
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ends the Tokyo war lords are preparing their strategically settled 
sharecroppers the future (but not Brazil’s counter-measures) must 
wait. Brazil ties with Argentina for the largest Italian population 
in South America. But Brazil holds uncontested first-place in the 
number of Japanese and Germans. Over a million German-Brazilians 
live in the three southern states nearest Uruguay; since 1933 the Nazis 
have lavished money successfully on their “coordination.” Chile has 
the only other numerically important German colonization in Latin 
America, with the majority of its 40,000 Teutonic racialists living in 
the remoter southern reaches of that elongated country. 

(3). A third factor which explains the possibility of fifth-column 
activity finding fertile soil below the Tropic of Capricorn: the South 
Temperate Zone marks out in South America an area which is a 
direct economic peace-time rival of the United States. This economic 
factor has a long and bitter history of creating difficulties for North 
Americans. 


Eighty per cent of the Germans in South America live below the 
Tropic of Capricorn. Their rural settlements and their urban clubs 
serve as the master magnets to attract and organize the scattered pro- 
fascist elements in the powerful ABC countries. A desperate Axis 
leadership in Europe may be counted on to go the limit in fomenting 
rebellion, sabotage and obstructionism in the ABC block, a block 
whose recent integration is partly due to a conscious mission of counter- 
balancing United States influence in South America. As the Axis 
cause worsens in Asia, Africa, and Europe, their desperation to estab- 
lish “bridge heads in South America” will know no limit. Every part 
of the world, with but one exception, stands in immediate proximity 
to the military might of the United Nations—that one area of exception 
is South America south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Let us examine the most important danger area, the German 
settlements in South Brazil, to see how Axis racialists have been and 
will be employed. 

A brief historical survey will throw light on a question which 
many puzzled North Americans ask: “Why are these remote and 
industrious German-Brazilians sympathetic to Hitler, if indeed they 
are?” 
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GROWTH OF GERMAN COLONY 


On September 7, 1822, Crown Prince Don Pedro of Portugal, 
resident in Brazil since 1808, declared Brazilian independence. His 
wife, the Hapsburg Leopoldina, had urged the action. As Empress 
of Brazil she urged further action: the bringing of Germans to develop 
the fertile valleys of South Brazil. Her ancestors, Maria Theresia and 
Josef II, had profitably brought German settlers to the Lower Danube. 
Her royal husband’s forbears had failed in the attempt to develop 
Rio Grande do Sul by slave labor. At Leopoldina’s suggestion German 
emigrants were offered liberal inducements to come—free land, free 
tools and seeds, tax exemption for ten years, exemption from military 
service. The first colonists arrived on July 25, 1824, the “dia do colono” 
which is still a legal holiday in the states of Parana, Santa Catarina, 
and Rio Grande do Sul. Since Spanish, French, Dutch, and English 
settlers would have represented countries recently at war with Portugal, 
they were not as desirable as colonists. Germany at that time had no 
colonies and was in political and economic distress following the 
Napoleonic wars. 

At first, an outright assimilation began to set in, the colonists being 
absorbed by their labors and the throbbing new life which began to 
stir the continent of their adoption. Furthermore, means of communica- 
tion with the Fatherland were almost non-existent. 

Three factors were destined to retard this assimilation and to tempt 
these settlers to turn their eyes at times back over the waters toward 
their racial homeland: (1). The increasing prosperity of the industrious 
Germans aroused economic jealousies and consequent political friction 
internally in Brazil. Certain promises made the settlers were abrogated; 
the Germans began to band together in defense of pledges made to 
them. (2). Meanwhile, Germany under Bismarck was striking down 
France and was emerging the major political power on continental 
Europe. (3). After the Franco-Prussian war a new policy was adopted 
by the Wilhelmstrasse: Germans abroad were to be cultivated in use- 
fulness for the imperial aims of the Second Reich; German consuls 
and commercial agents began penetrating these Brazilian settlements 
with programs and propaganda aimed at “racial solidarity.” 

World War I capped the climax. Only one South American 
republic declared war on Germany, but that was Brazil, the country 
which had two-thirds of all the German racialists in Latin America. 
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Even though intermarriage and protracted residence had started a 
definite process of assimilation, it was abruptly interrupted by the 
pariah-status the Germans felt themselves possessing in Brazil. As other 
Brazilians turned from them with increasing suspicion, they increas- 
ingly turned inwardly on themselves. This precipitated the inflamed 
racial consciousness which Hitler was later to exploit so adroitly. 

After the defeat of the German armies, agents again were sent 
from Berlin armed with the story of the Fatherland’s deception and 
humiliation as embodied in the era of Versailles. “Der Tag” would 
come, these agents assured, when a renewed Germany would throw 
off the chains and be free again. Hitler’s rise to power found a larger 
percentage of jubilant Germans in South America than in Germany 
itself. These were more Nazi than the Nazis themselves. The leaders 
of the Teutonic communities in South America had come to look upon 
themselves as bastion-commanders in the world-wide struggle for the 
survival and dominance of Germanism. They acknowledged Hitler’s 
proclamation of himself as the generalissimo of the campaign. 

When World War II broke out, blood called to blood; a majority 
of Latin-American Germans committed themselves to a Nazi victory. 
Defeat meant their inevitable submersion in “the inferior Latin 
culture”; victory would crown their historic resistance—they would 
emerge the Nordic masters of a vast Latin continent. 

True, the little man in a factory or on a fasenda has not thought 
all this out. If left alone he and his family would be content to live 
peacefully and loyally in their adopted Brazil. But the little man 
isn’t left alone. German propaganda and regimentation care for that. 
The leaders of his settlement mould his ideas and marshall irresistible 
economic pressure to insure the “rightness” of public opinion. 


PROPAGANDA AGENTS—DIPLOMATS AND SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The chief Nazi implements of propaganda conditioning in Brazil 
have been: the German schools, diplomatic agents, commercial agents, 
the air lines, the press, the churches, club activities, subversive Party 
cells. 

Of these political and propaganda instruments the first two have 
been eliminated as major factors. The severance of diplomatic relations 
has removed over a thousand Nazi fifth-column experts from Latin 
America. However, they will have delegated the enormous program 
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of subversive activity in such countries as Brazil to the non-diplomatic 
Germans, to German-Brazilians, and to pro-fascist sympathizers. These 
they have been training for this specific eventuality. 

German schools have also been eliminated in Brazil, having been 
replaced by public schools wherein the German language can be taught 
only after the fifth grade and then solely as a foreign language. Between 
1933 and 1938 the German schools were hotbeds of Nazi indoctrination. 
The new crop of teachers sent from the Third Reich in 1933 brought 
with them special political responsibilities for community activities. 
Indeed, from 1824 on, the schoolmaster had served as the spear-head 
of Germanic racialism. Teachers and pastors were not allowed to be 
recruited from the settlements, the better to retain contact with the 
racial homeland. 

In short, Germany, like Japan, thinks of her emigrants in South 
America as “minorities,” as nationals who may conveniently acquire 
foreign citizenship, yet who are to retain ties of cultural-political use- 


fulness to the homeland. But, as Professor Delgado de Carvalho re- 


marks, the European conception of “minorities” does not apply any- 
where in the Americas, for emigrants come here voluntarily, while 
European wars have arbitrarily separated sections of populace from 
their native lands by frontier revisions. 

President Vargas has stated that the German school situation was 
largely Brazil’s own shortcoming. No schools or citizenship courses 
were offered the arriving settlers. Still today educational facilities are 
lacking for over half of Brazil’s population. Hence, to have education 
at all, the German colonists had to provide their own. This they did, 
originally through subsidies from the German Evangelical Church, 
which amounted to governmental support since it concerned a state 
church. 

When Hitler rose to power, new “coordinated” textbooks were 
rushed to South-American settlements. History became propaganda; 
a textbook on contemporary world history allocated go°, to the Third 
Reich, 5° to Brazil, and 5°% of its pages to the rest of the world. The 
newly arrived teachers, all male, were discovered organizing and 
drilling the youth in storm-troop units. 

Three events jarred Brazil wide awake as to the danger of her 
Germanic populace: (1). The mounting might of Hitler as demon- 
strated by his seizure of the Rhineland and Austria. (2). When Brazil 
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tic adopted conscription in 1938 she discovered that hundreds of Southern 
se | Brazilians spoke only German, they couldn’t understand army com- 
mands in the language of their citizenship. (3). The 1938 Integralista 
en insurrection against Vargas was proved to be Nazi inspired; it resulted 
ht in the ousting of the German ambassador, Karl Ritter. 
on These events give background for the ambitious “Campanha da 
n. Nacionalis¢ao,” to force assimilation on all citizens of Brazil. A certain 
ht Captain Adagio Mello appeared in the historic German-settled city 
-s. | of Blumenau to carry out the campaign of nationalization. He sum- 
id | moned the town fathers to the Hotel Boa Vista and drew a tiny circle 
9 =| and a large circle on the tablecloth. The tiny circle, he declared, repre- 
re sented the intelligence-level of the coboclo, the Brazilian mountaineer, 
| and the large circle that of the German-Brazilian settler. “We can’t 
th quickly bring the coboclo up to your level,” he said, “so we are going 
re to bring you down to his level, and then we will all start upward 
c- together.” That was the excited statement of a man whose nation had 
e- | just fought off a foreign-sponsored attempt at revolution. The cam- 
y- | paign has prohibited the 1,900 German private schools in Brazil, except 
le | for a number of Catholic institutions. Church services were forced to 
m include use of the Portuguese language, shop signs in German were 
_ forbidden, club programs must be in Portuguese, and garrisons from 
as Northern Brazil were posted throughout the settlements. 
es Today in Brazil the problem of education focuses the titanic 
re. =| «cultural struggle which is going on beneath the surface. The state 
m | governments have energetically tackled the task of supplying school 
1, | buildings, books, and teachers to replace the highly developed German 
h, school system. 
me | This sudden reorientation of education, introduced and enforced 
by decree, has brought understandable tragedy to both sides. Those 
re of German origin face the obliteration of their mother-tongue and 
5 ancestral culture in schools which inevitably have not yet attained the 
d standards of those abolished. The Brazilians, driven to the measure 
e by the treasonable injection of Nazi ideology into an inner-Brazilian 
d educational area, are suffering boycott and passive resistance at the 
hands of citizens of their own country. When the writer was in Brazil 
‘ recently a school-house was burned to the ground by German settlers. 
- | Two Brazilian families reported that their daughters had had nervous 


il | breakdowns as a result of attempting to teach in German settlements. 
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Parents of German children lie awake nights thinking up new pranks 
their offspring can perpetrate on teacher—and children are generally 
sufficiently resourceful if left to themselves. 

Some clandestine school instruction still exists, but it is hunted out 
and broken up. Furthermore, the “instruction” given in the under- 
ground schools has much more to do with politics than education, so 
it might better be classified as such. 


PROPAGANDA DISGUISED AND HIDDEN 


A word about sources of pro-Nazi propaganda and activity which 
remain now that the schools and diplomatic agents have been elim- 
inated. Some danger still inheres in the pro-Nazi pilots operating on 
intra-Brazilian air lines. Certain of these pilots, though born in Brazil, 
maintain dual citizenship and are reserve officers in Goring’s air force. 
But the Vargas government has taken drastic steps in reducing this 
peril. The Italian L.A.T.L, long allowed by England to operate to 
Europe in return for freedom to fly London-Lisbon planes, has at 
last had its oil supplies cut off. This has distinct propaganda significance, 
for the very presence of sleek Condor and L.A.T.I. planes symbolized 
Axis military might and ingenuity. 

All South America is still overrun with German agents (some of 
them Gestapo) who pass as commercial travellers. Certain of them 
represent existing firms; others are business men the way certain 
Germans were “tourists” in Norway. Those of Reich citizenship are 
being registered and curtailed, following the Rio Conference. But the 
majority possess Brazilian citizenship and their movements are harder 
to keep under observation. German-Brazilian professional and busi- 
ness men furnish the local leadership for the illegal cells; the travelling 
salesmen furnish the state, national, and international coordination. 

During the time I was in Santa Catarina the Brazilian authorities 
uncovered a highly organized Nazi cell at the city of Joinville. This is 
the largest German settlement city in South America. Its most promi- 
nent citizens were listed as participants in this illegal enterprise. The 
extent and thoroughness of organization was quite revealing as to 
Nazi intentions throughout Brazil. 

Typical activities of local cells can be illustrated by reference 
to two bulwarks of Axis influence which remain: the press and the 
German churches. 
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Local Gestapo supervision and sincere racialist conviction combine 
to render 85° of the German Catholic and Protestant clergy pro-Nazi 
in South America. In Germany proper, the ratio is just reversed: the 
overwhelming majority now recognize National Socialism as the 
enemy of Christian faith and order. 

In Stuttgart exists the famous Institute for Germans Abroad. Its 
task is the Nazification of “the thirty million Germans who live outside 
the Reich.” Three important books have been published in Stuttgart 
on the Germans in South Brazil. The authors unite in the opinion that 
“the German Evangelical Church is the greatest and most racially 
significant organization for maintaining Germanism abroad.” 


ROLE OF THE CLERGY 


Historically, German pastors and priests in the settlements had 
been among the most ardent nationalists in the community leadership. 
With the advent of Hitler came a munificent system of vacation trips 
for all pastors and many priests. Every large German steamer carried 
back to the Fatherland a church official and from one to five pastors. 
Arriving in the Third Reich, these clergy were honored and entertained 
by the Nazis; not too much time was left them for finding out what 


_ was actually going on in the country. 


The Nazi-appointed Bishop Heckel, in charge of German Evan- 
gelical churches abroad, ordered South-American pastors to refrain 
from mentioning or participating in “the church bickering” within 
Germany. Niemdller, for example, was not to be discussed before con- 
gregations. I found few laymen in South Brazil who were familiar 


_ with the heroic life and witness of the U-boat commander pastor who 


| 


is Hitler’s most famous prisoner. Many clergymen dismissed him as a 
mixer-in-politics. 

Not all pastors obeyed Heckel. Pfarrer W. von Scheerer, of the 
historic settlement Blumenau, defied the local Party cell and told the 
story of Nazi persecutions of the church. He preached on the dangers 
inherent in the totalitarian state and told of Niemdller’s defiance. By 
employing weapons of economic intimidation the Blumenau Nazi 
Ortsgruppe forced the parish officials to denounce their pastor, though 

congregation was largely loyal to him. The Nazi local cells 
throughout South America were systematically warned, so that when 
Pastor von Scheerer attempted to secure a parish elsewhere he faced 
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a continent-wide boycott. In desperation he returned with his wife 
and seven children to Germany. There he was promptly arrested for 
“destroying the racial solidarity abroad.” It happened that three mem- 
bers of the wealthy Hering family of Blumenau were visiting in 
Germany; they appeared in court in his defense, and the judge did 
not dare penalize a clergyman sponsored by such influential Teuto- 
Brazilians. But the Nazis moved to compel the church authorities to 
deny him a pulpit; the latter courageously assigned a parish to the 
pastor. Then came the outbreak of war. Von Scheerer had been an 
officer in the last war; he was drafted for the present war and is now 
a major in the German Army. His successor at Blumenau was so 
violent a Nazi that he was deported by the Interventor of Santa 
Catarina. The present pastor at Blumenau is colorless, a loyal but dis- 
creet Nazi; his church rarely has a hundred out on Sunday although 
it is the only German Protestant church in a German settlement city 
of 20,000 inhabitants, 50°%, of whom are Protestant. 

With but few exceptions, the Protestant German pastors co 
operate with the local underground cells. Sometimes the Nazi-Christian 
cooperation yields up situations embarrassing for the clergy, as when 
one pastor near Sao Paulo was offered an organ by the Consul General, 
which individual announced after the organ had been accepted that 
he would take a few minutes at each morning worship service. 

Clergymen and police are in constant friction throughout Brazil. 
Mostly the trouble centers in the language laws which are unevenly 
enforced in various sections of the country; some districts allow the 
sermon in German, but hymns and prayers must be in Portuguese; 
other districts prohibit a German sermon but allow the liturgy. Church 
youth groups are forbidden in some localities, even for the Portuguese 
language. All this involves representations made to the police by the 
pastors. Far more serious cases of pastor-police contact are on record. 
The pastor at Novo Breslau was caught in subversive activities. The 
police ordered his arrest. On hearing this, the German Consulate at 
Florianopolis phoned him that he was hired as vice-consul. This gave 
him diplomatic immunity with which he successfully defied arrest. 
After the affair blew over the Nazis sent him back to his parish, where 
he observes due caution since he is under observation. The town’s 
name has since been changed from Novo Breslau to Getulio Vargas. 

Pastors assist in the local propaganda effort by deft material in- 
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serted in sermons, by private conversation, smaller church gatherings, 
and their leadership in community activities such as welfare and club 
organizations. Their literary defense of German nationalism in the 
church press has played a considerable factor historically. 

German Catholics number but 2°% of total Brazilian Catholicism, 
yet they have established 40% of all the institutions maintained by 
the Catholic orders. Nazi propagandists point to this as a proof that 
it is not the religion but the race which is the dominant determination 
in society. 

The Brazilian hierarchy has a policy of confining its highest offices 
to Brazilians of Latin origins. One exception to this is Archbishop 
Becker of Porto Alegre, chief city in Southern Brazil. He is of German 
origin, yet is an outstanding anti-Nazi. In spite of his efforts, the 
majority of German priests are for Hitler and do tireless work in their 
schools and parishes in behalf of Germany’s side in the present struggle. 
Some German theologians among the Catholics portray Hitler as ful- 
filling a part in the divine plan. One bishop has stated that Hitler’s 
; task is to scourge the world until Protestantism rejoins the True 
Church; when that process is well under way then Providence will 
remove him. 

STATUS OF THE PRESS 


A clear-cut example of Nazi fifth-column potency may be illus- 
trated by the press situation. Although the press in the rest of Brazil 
is 75°% pro-Ally, the press in Parana, Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande 
do Sul is 80°% pro-German. The economic life of these three states is 
so dominated by the Germanic elements that our American black-list 
has a difficult time. In one major export-import city, for example, 
only eight small importing firms are non-German. Four of these 
eight are under the thumb of the German economic block. The re- 
maining four have neither the capital or ability to handle more than 
a fraction of the necessary trade with the United States; hence, our 
oficials responsible for the black-list cannot eliminate all German 
firms without crippling our own trade in Southern Brazil. A policy 


_has been evolved of black-listing the openly pro-Nazi firms, offering 


the other German firms an opportunity to refuse to play ball with 
the Axis. This will indicate the German economic influence which is 
constantly brought to bear on public life. 
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The propaganda consequences of this solidly German economic 


block can be observed in Santa Catarina, where only one newspaper | 


in the entire state is friendly to the cause of the United Nations (“O 
Estado,” of Florianopolis). In Parana two papers, and in Rio Grande 
do Sul six papers, are pro-Ally by conviction or persuasion. It is con- 
fusing to the outsider, for the Germans are not a majority in any of 
the three states, and these states are the area of a ruthless campaign 
of assimilation aimed at obliterating Nazi influence from internal 
Brazilian life—yet the press is openly pro-Hitler. 

Up until September 1, 1941, the German-language press waged 
an open propaganda war in Southern Brazil. Since that date any lan- 
guage except Portuguese has been illegal throughout Brazil. The 
German Embassy in Rio welcomed the suppression of the German- 
language press for two reasons: first, it tends to increase the psychologi- 
cal resistance to the program of assimilation, and secondly, it drives ever 
more Germanic families to tune in the short-wave broadcasts from 
Berlin—probably a majority of adult German settlers cannot read and 
understand Portuguese fluently if at all; this is especially the case in 
the rural regions where Germanism has maintained its most tenacious 
hold. 

An analysis of Nazi propaganda in South America reveals certain 
recurrent themes and techniques, of which the following are dominant: 


1. Inevitability of Axis military victory; any apparent reverses 
are smoke-screens hiding new titanic adventures on unexpected 
fronts. 

2. War coverage omits all Allied communiques; the will to 
victory is nourished on constant reports of all-victorious Axis en- 
gagements. 

3. South Americans are advised to regulate their actions with a 
view to living in an Axis-dominated world; this involves trade rela- 
tions with Hitler’s New Order in Europe, an area which has absorbed 
65°% of South America’s trade historically. 

4. Anti-democratic groups are promised control in the New 
Order for South America; this is aimed at reactionary, feudal, and 
clerical circles, and at political opponents of existing governments. 

5. Discreet assurances that when “Der Tag” arrives the negroes, 
Indians, mulattoes, and mestizos will be “put in their place”; South 
American whites will assume full control. 
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6. The Jews are beginning to overrun and pervert South America 
as they had Europe and North America; legal safeguards must be 
taken. 

7. The world danger of bolshevism finds its chief resister in the 
culture-defending Nazi forces. Look at what has happened to Chris- 
tianity in atheist Russia, while Christianity is free and protected 
in Germany. 

8. Reports of persecution of Christians, atrocities in concentration 
camps, brutality to conquered peoples, are lies disseminated by Ger- 
many’s enemies, and are on the level of the fabrications regarding 
“crucified Canadian soldiers” and “Belgian babies’ hands chopped 
off” later disproved by all objective historians of World War I. 

g. The “enslavement of Versailles” is repeatedly reviewed as a 
ghastly sample of democratic justice and world brotherhood, justify- 
ing the present ruthless effort of a noble race to free itself. All talk 
of international good-will on the part of the United Nations is 
branded as hypocritical trickery to induce Axis peoples to lessen their 
war effort—“remember the 14 Points.” 

10. The Colossus of the North is using the world crisis to 
establish not merely economic domination over South America but 
actual military overlordship. 





CHINA’S OFFICIAL PUBLICITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY WILLIAM E. DAUGHERTY 


In spite of the difficulty of covering the news China, is now a member of the Special De- 


in a battle-torn country, and in spite of dis- fense Unit of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
rupted cables and mails, China has found From 1939 to 1941 he was a member of the 
effective means of telling her story to America. _ Political Science Department at Amherst Col- 


Mr. Daugherty, who has spent three years in lege. 


Mesr of the news of China that reached American newspaper read- 
ers during the first half of the decade 1930-1940 either came from 
unreliable sources or was distorted in transit. Suppression, censorship, 
deliberate falsification or rewording of messages, and unwarranted de- 
lays of press dispatches in order to destroy their news value were com- 
mon methods of distortion." Not even the most honest and careful 
correspondents were equal to the task of objectively reporting China to 
the outside world. 

To report the vast area of China, with nearly a quarter of the 
world’s population, only a few correspondents of foreign news agencies 
and newspapers were regularly stationed there. The larger American 
news agencies, such as AP, UP, INS, and a few American daily news- 
papers, stationed foreign correspondents in Shanghai, which became 
the news center for all of continental Asia. On special occasions these 
agencies detailed members of their staffs to visit Peking or Canton. 
Until early 1937, when H. J. Timperley, correspondent for the Man- 
chester Guardian, took up residence in Nanking, the pre-war capital 
of China, there were no foreign correspondents permanently stationed 
there. 

When the Sino-Japanese War broke out anew, in July 1937, the 
Americans had only a handful of correspondents in the Orient, whereas 
there were estimated to be 664 Associated Press men and 500 United 
Press representatives in Europe on the outbreak of hostilities there in 


1 See O. W. Riegel—Mobilizing for Chaos, Yale University Press, 1934, p. 158; New York 
Times, January 2, 1932, page 6. The Foreign News Editor of one of America’s great daily 
newspapers, in a letter to the author of this article, wrote, “The factor of censorship is a very 
annoying one in gathering news from the Orient, especially from China, and above all from 
Manchukuo. Naturally a good many dispatches never reach their destination.” 
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September, 1939. It is estimated that in London alone there were 
probably 1200 foreign correspondents in the autumn of 1939." This is 
in sharp contrast to conditions prevailing in Asia. 

The conditions of work of foreign correspondents in China and 
those in Europe are radically different. In China, the foreigner meets 
a strange language, which often remains a mystery to him for life. To 
get news to cable home, the correspondents are forced to tap the 
following poisoned springs of misinformation. Natives are employed 
to read, translate, and digest the local China press. Prior to the war 
this press was characterized as the most servile and corrupt to be found 
anywhere in the world.’ Before 1937, the official China Bureau of 
Propaganda, located in Nanking, maintained offices in Shanghai and 
was anxious to supply voluminous accounts of its interpretations of 
events. The releases of this Bureau were considered by many as so 
biased and unreliable that they were seldom used. Most of the cor- 
respondents employed a small native staff to do the “leg-work” while 
they themselves visited local clubs to cultivate the most influential 
resident foreigners who had important connections with the interior 
of China. This unreliable system of news gathering and reporting led 
to both confusion and misunderstanding. Unconfirmed and false 
rumors were often reported as facts. 

Once a report is prepared for transmission abroad, the corre- 
spondent’s problems do not end. High cable tolls across the Pacific, 
the demands of the reporter’s home office for economical reporting, 
the suppression and distortion of press dispatches by Japanese and 
Chinese official censors, the transmission of most Oriental news via 
Europe for reasons of economy, and the competition in America with 
local news, all contribute to an inadequate reporting of events. As a 
result most of the news relayed to America is that which can be 
dramatized to satisfy the reader’s emotional desire for “human interest” 


accounts and for news with a distinctly “local flavor.” 


JAPANESE WAR PROPAGANDA 


When the Sino-Japanese conflict broke out with renewed intensity 
on July 7, 1937, the people of the United States and Europe began to 
receive a virtual avalanche of propaganda from the Orient. During 


2 The Public Opinion Quarterly, 5:419 (Fall 1941). 
* Agnes Smedley, “The Corrupt Press of China,” The Nation, 141:8-10 (July 3, 1935). 
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the first four years of the war, the Japanese are known to have spent 
millions of dollars annually in the United States alone on propaganda 
and publicity.’ 

Important objectives of the Japanese propagandists were the 
following: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


To prevent the imposition of an embargo by the United States 
on war materials to Japan. 

To prepare the ground for a new trade treaty between the 
United States and Japan, which would include in its provisions 
the conquered territory in China and give Japan a free hand 
in the Far East. 

To pave the way for a peace offensive, in which it was the desire 
to have the United States mediate to restore peace between the 
belligerents, on terms favorable to Japan. 

To prevent the United States from giving further economic aid 
to China. 

To convince the Americans that their peace and security were 
not at stake in Japan’s program of conquest in Asia. 

To persuade the United States to scrap its traditional Far Eastern 
policies and to follow instead a “hands off policy in Asia.” 
To defeat the popular boycott movement in the United States, 
and to discourage or defeat the attempt of the American Goy- 
ernment to raise duties or otherwise penalize the sale of Japa- 
nese goods in the United States. 

To halt the United States naval building program and defense 
constructions in the Pacific. 

To pave the way for large American loans to Japan and Man- 
chukuo, thus enabling the Japanese army and affiliated com- 
mercial and industrial interests to consolidate their gains in the 
Orient. 


(10) To obtain for Japanese firms commercial credits for machinery 


and other industrial material which they were unable to secure 
from their “anti-Comintern” allies in Europe.’ 


Most of the Japanese propaganda in the United States was directed 
from Tokyo by official agencies of the government. Much of it played 


4 Propaganda Analysis, 2:number 5, p. 1 (February 1, 1939). 
5 China Weekly Review, Shanghai, 91:371-73 (February 10, 1940). 
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upon two well known American fears—fear of involvement in war, 
and fear of communism. In the more recent past a great part of the 
Japanese propaganda has been carried on behind a smoke screen 
labelled “cultural and educational” enterprises. 


COUNTER-PROPAGANDA BY FRIENDS OF CHINA 


The Chinese government was able to spend little to counteract 
this stream of propaganda emanating from Tokyo. However, the 
American people were quick to sympathize with the Chinese in their 
misfortunes. Returned missionaries and travellers from the war areas 
in China brought to American audiences and readers eye-witness stories 
of Japanese atrocities. Men and women, missionaries and traders, fleeing 
from areas captured by the Japanese militarists, became confirmed 
propagandists for the Chinese cause. It was not necessary for a Ministry 
of Propaganda to tell the outside world about the Rape of Nanking. As 
a matter of fact, the official Chinese Board of Information, located then 
in Hankow, itself learned of this ghastly nightmare from foreign 
sources in Shanghai. It was the foreigners—Americans, British, Ger- 
mans—who gave to the outside world the shocking account that they 
had been forced to witness. When these men and women travelled 
abroad they told what they had seen. These stories were given wide 
circulation in America. 

There are hundreds of so-called “China people,” or Americans who 
have lived in China, residing in this country. They have cooperated 
with other friends of China to promote and establish relief organiza- 
tions or pressure groups to voice the cause of China in her war against 
the Japanese aggressor. Included among such groups were: American 
Friends of the Chinese People; American Committee for Non-Partici- 
pation in Japanese Aggression; American Bureau for Medical Aid to 
China; American Committee for Chinese Industrial Cooperatives; 
American Committee for Chinese War Orphans; Associated Boards 


| for Christian Colleges in China; China Aid Council; Chinese Informa- 
tion Service; Christian Committee for China Relief; Institute for the 


| 


Chinese Blind; United Council for Civilian Relief in China, and 
others. These many groups were supported by contributions from 
American sympathizers, although in a few instances official Chinese 
agencies were called upon to furnish material for circulars, pamphlets, 
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and other publicity projects. During the past year most of the China 
relief groups have pooled their efforts, organizing into the United 
China Relief, Inc., which has undertaken for the first time a system- 
atic nationwide campaign on behalf of aid to China. 


NEWS REPORTS ON CHINA’S RESISTANCE 


Today the anti-Axis powers recognize the importance of China’s 
part in the Far Eastern military strategy. Americans are united and 
determined to crush the power of Japanese militarism. No longer are 
they indifferent to China’s pleas for cooperation and assistance in 
defeating Japan. 

Before the attack on Pearl Harbor, however, the leaders of China 
were fearful that American and British appeasers might try another 
“Munich” settlement, this time in the Far East. As long as the Wash- 
ington peace negotiations were carried on between American and 
Japanese leaders, China was fearful of her future. It therefore became 
the duty of the Chinese spokesmen to convince the Americans, the 
British, and the Dutch that a “deal” with Japan would betray their own 
interests. It also was necessary to convince the other nations that not 
only did China have the will to resist, but given the proper moral 
support and material aid, she could resist effectively. To bring this 
story forcefully to the attention of the outside world became the chief 
aim of the official Chinese Board of Information. 

When Japanese and Chinese forces clashed near Peking on 
July 7, 1937, the news center of China was seven hundred miles south 
of the scene of the fighting. War communiqués of the official publicity 
board, at Nanking, were released through the Shanghai office of that 
agency. However, hostilities on a much larger scale were soon to 
break out in the Yangtze valley sector, in and near Shanghai, bringing 
the foreign news correspondents into intimate contact with land, air 
and naval fighting fronts. 

By the time this major campaign was launched, August 13, 1937; 
at Shanghai, many famous war correspondents had rushed to China. 
From the relatively secure International Settlement, they cabled up-to 
the-minute war news. 

During August, September and October, 1937, the eyes of the 
world were turned upon the defenders of Shanghai. Correspondents 
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found no dearth of interest back home. Also, they were near enough 
to the fighting front to “contact” army press sections and divisional 
commanders personally for the latest communiqués. In addition, they 
were able to report eye-witness descriptions of the dogged resistance 
put up by the Chinese armies. 

However, early in November, 1937, the Chinese were gradually 
forced to retreat from the coastal areas around Shanghai. It then became 
ever more necessary for a central publicity board to serve as a liaison 
between the press and the army in the field. Along with the retreat of 
the Chinese armies inland, news of Chinese resistance, counter-offen- 
sives, and successes was relegated to the innermost pages of our daily 
newspapers. 

Early in December, the military headquarters of General Chiang 
Kai-shek were moved from Nanking to Hankow, along with the civil 
branches of the government. From Hankow, adventurous correspond- 
ents could still reach the battle fronts by either the Yangtze river or 
the Lunghai railway. As a result, a few foreign correspondents fol- 
lowed the retreating Chinese forces inland. 

Hankow was not the most comfortable place in which to live 
and work, but it did offer certain amenities to the foreign newsmen. 
Foreign style hotels were to be found in the French Concession, where 
the International Department of the Chinese Board of Information 
was located. So long as the foreign correspondents remained in this 
area they were relatively safe from air raids. Gasoline and passable 
roads were also available for those fortunate enough to have a car. 

The International Department could not maintain official repre- 
sentatives in Shanghai after the retreat of the army from that area. 
Therefore, ways and means had to be found to supply correspondents, 
remaining in Shanghai, with the latest news from the interior. The 
Chinese did this by securing the services of an American, who operated 
behind the screen of an innocuous title. Since the post offices, telegraph 
and telephone lines were subject to Japanese censorship, subterfuges 
had to be developed to escape Japanese detection. As people came in 
from occupied areas, this American gathered their stories and passed 
them on to other people. If the people contacted were proceeding 
abroad, they were given introductions to other friends of China. Stories, 
photographs and even motion pictures were sent abroad in this fashion. 
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PROPAGANDA FROM HONGKONG 


Shortly before the fall of Shanghai, the offices of the Board of 
Information, located there, were transferred to the British Crown 
Colony of Hongkong. In this “neutral” port the offices were set up 
under new and different names and were thus never interfered with. 
This move to Hongkong was to become more important after the 
later move of the Chinese war capital to Chungking. In spite of the 
appeasement-minded Chamberlain government in London, the Hong- 
kong authorities never wavered in their profession of pro-Chinese 
sympathies. 

In addition to affording relative security from Japanese inter- 
ference, Hongkong offered necessary facilities for producing and 
shipping books, pamphlets, and other forms of printed matter. This 
became a very important matter after China’s capital was moved 
farther into the interior. In distant Szechwan province, both paper 
and foreign type were inadequate to produce even the most modest 
pamphlet in English. Photographic equipment and supplies were also 
scarce. As a result, Hongkong became the processing and distribution 
center for both printed and pictorial publicity for the Chinese gov- 
ernment. 

On October 25, 1938, Canton, China’s last major seaport, fell 
into Japanese hands. Hankow became untenable and was evacuated 
a day later. The Chinese newspapermen, including those associated with 
the foreign news agencies, moved westward with the government. The 
Board of Information made the long overland trek to Chungking by 
truck, boat and part of the way on foot. However, most of the foreign 
correspondents remained in Hankow, and were later brought to 
Shanghai in a Japanese plane. 

After the fall of Hankow, the Sino-Japanese War entered into a 
new phase. A virtual stalemate of military activities was broken only 
occasionally by unsuccessful thrusts at new objectives in various parts 
of North, Central and South China. This period was followed by one 
of organized guerilla warfare in mountain regions, and a rebuilding 
of a Free China in the west. 

As the type of warfare changed and fighting occurred even farther 
from places familiar to foreigners, the press abroad relegated war news 
from China to a few scattered paragraphs on the inside pages. Even 
to the foreign correspondents on the China coast, the war became an 
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uninteresting affair, devoid of any sensational character, largely because 
it was taking place in the unknown hinterland among unpronounceable 
names. 

While all of this was taking place, the Japanese army was cooperat- 
ing with publicity agencies of the Japanese government, in arranging 
so-called “tours of inspection” to occupied areas of China. Many gullible 
or unscrupulous foreigners were given a hurried look at the glories 
of Japan’s “New Order” in Asia, their expenses being paid by agencies 
of the Japanese government.*® Many of these men, armed with propa- 
ganda films, later came to the United States in the official employ of 
organs of the Japanese government. Here, they circulated pro-Japanese 
literature, showed their films and urged Americans to accept the 
Japanese conquest of China. 


CHINESE BOARD OF INFORMATION 


In Chungking, far to the west of Japanese occupied China, Dr. 
Hollington K. Tong, of the Chinese Board of Information faced a 
formidable task. He strained all efforts to persuade foreign correspond- 
ents to pay occasional visits to the new wartime capital, in distant 
Szechwan province. He believed that a visit, even a very brief one, to 
Free China, would convince the foreign correspondents that the country 
was not, as continually claimed by the Japanese, on the verge of col- 
lapse. But only occasionally did a foreigner care to brave the war fronts 
of interior China for a first hand picture of events. 

To attract foreign visitors to Free China, Dr. Tong set out ener- 
getically to reduce the hazards of travel and to increase the conveniences 
for travellers. The Hongkong offices of the Board of Information 
were instructed to provide information and assistance to would-be 
travellers to Free China. To reach Chungking is no easy undertaking. 
Only a single airline traversed the route from Hongkong. Though 
planes flew almost daily, the congestion of traffic was great. In order 
to get a seat reservation on short notice, one needed to exert “influence.” 
This, the Hongkong offices of the Department were usually able to 
provide. (Since Japan’s attack upon Hongkong in December 1941, 
these functions have been transferred to the Rangoon offices.) 


® China Weekly Review, Shanghai, 86:219 (October 15, 1938); 87:192 (January 7, 1939); 
93:306 (July 17, 1940); 93:377 (August 10, 1940). 
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Chungking is quite different from a European city, where you step 
off a plane or train, call a taxi, and drive to the nearest hotel. Few 
Chinese cities possess such conveniences. At the suggestion of the 
Board of Information, a hotel and two hostels were erected in Chung- 
king to accommodate foreign visitors. One of the hostels was designed 
specifically to provide board and room for the transient and perma- 
nent foreign journalists. The residents of the Press Hostel were pro- 
vided accommodations in the same air-raid shelter as that used by the 
staff of the Board of Information in the capital during the frequent 
air bombardments of the city. This brought the staff of the Board of 
Information and the foreign correspondents into ever closer association. 

Upon arrival in Chungking, a foreign correspondent is often 
treated like an official foreign dignitary. The International Depart- 
ment of the Board of Information has an automobile, a rare thing in 
Chungking, and when gasoline rations are not too heavily drawn 
upon by others, the car is at the disposal of the visiting newsmen for 
their official business. 

Foreign visitors in Chungking are allowed to look around for them- 
selves in contrast to the closely guarded “tours of inspection” in 
Japanese-occupied areas. One official in the offices, however, is detailed 
for the specific task of arranging interviews between the visiting writers 
and Generalissimo and Madame Chiang. Another official devotes his 
time to securing tickets and the necessary papers for air travellers to 


and from the capital. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD OF INFORMATION 


The Board of Information is not a new organization. It arose as an 
organ of the Kuomingtang Party and became an agency of the Na- 
tionalist Government of China. It is technically not a Ministry, although 
it is headed by an official of ministerial rank, Dr. Wang Shih-chieh. 
The Board is subdivided into two Departments, each headed by a 
Vice Minister, one in charge of domestic propaganda, the other in 
charge of foreign publicity. At the head of the latter division, called 
the International Department of the Board of Information, is the 
American-educated Dr. Hollington K. Tong, known to all corre- 
spondents in China as “Holly.” He is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. 
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The International Department is divided into several sections. 
Most important to foreign newspapermen and writers visiting Chung- 
king is the English section, for most of the foreign correspondents 
and writers visiting Chungking are British or American. Headed by 
“Jimmy” (James L.) Shen, a journalism graduate of Yenching Uni- 
versity, the English section consists of six youthful Chinese writers, all 
of whom are either graduates of Yenching University, near Peiping, or 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, both American missionary institutions. 
Material from this section has in the past been edited by two Americans, 
Professor Maurice Votaw, Dean of the Department of Journalism, St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, and Mr. Hubert Freyn, a former Shanghai 
publicist, now associated with the advisers’ office of the Board in New 
York City. 

The releases of the English section include a daily bulletin, special 
“handouts,” state documents, such as translations of speeches by the 
Generalissimo, and material for a monthly magazine, China at War. 
Before the spread of hostilities to British territory in December, this 
magazine was published in Hongkong. It is now planned to publish it 
in New York. The English section also brings out special pamphlets 
from time to time. These include articles by Chinese government 
officials as well as scholarly articles by its own research staff. 

There were formerly a German and a French section of the 
International Department. These two sections are inoperative today. 
During their existence, publications and releases by these two sections 
were never as extensive or as frequent as those of the English section. 

The Russian section is in charge of a young Chinese with an ex- 
cellent command of the language. This section maintains very close 
contact with the Tass News Agency and with the Soviet Embassy in 
Chungking. 

Another section, staffed by Chinese who have studied in Japan, 
prepares material for distribution by radio and leaflet raids over Japan 
and Japanese-occupied China. Some of the members of this section 
have Japanese wives. In addition to the Chinese members of this section, 
there are two left-wing Japanese writers, who have been working for 
the Chinese Government since it was established in Chungking. These 
two Japanese are of the conviction that only a Chinese or United Na- 
tions victory can free the Japanese people from their present militaristic 
leaders. 
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Warren Lee, a former teacher in a Chinese School in Rangoon, 
is in charge of a photographic section composed of several young 
cameramen. Other sections of the International Department are the 
business section, in charge of “Freddie” (Frederick J.) Chen, and 
a section headed by Professor C. C. Chi, which arranges inter- 
views, provides guides, and answers the hundred and one demands 
made upon the department by foreign visitors to Chungking. Another 
Mr. Chen from Shanghai is in charge of the Department’s library, a 
place of refuge and entertainment for visiting writers. 

The Board of Information has held regular weekly press con- 
ferences in a bomb-scarred office building, which has suffered several 
hits during the past two years. These press conferences are usually 
presided over by the Director of the International Department, Mr. 
H. P. (Hubert) Tseng, a former resident of Shanghai, and a close 
official associate of Mr. Tong. As a rule, a military spokesman, a major- 
general of the National Military Council, reviews the latest news from 
the military front. Three other government spokesmen report on their 
own fields of activity. They are the Minister of Information, Dr. Wang 
Shih-chieh; the Secretary General of the Executive Yuan, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang; and a spokesman for the Foreign Minister. 

The weekly press conference is not only attended by the news- 
papermen, but also by military and press attachés of the foreign em- 
bassies. Questions are answered for publication, and for off-the-record 
comment, as the case may be. Recently the conference was divided, 
the military conference being held on one day and the political con- 
ference on another. It was thought desirable to do this since most 
correspondents have a fixed daily allowance of words, and by dividing 
the conference, correspondents would be able to file more compre- 


hensive dispatches. 


RADIO BROADCASTING FROM CHUNGKING 


With the widening of the sphere of hostilities in the Pacific, on 
December 7, 1941, to include previously non-belligerent territory, an- 
other link in China’s communication system with the outside world was 
broken. Hongkong, Manila, and the International Settlement in 
Shanghai can no longer serve as relay stations for air mail, radio and 
cable communications between Chungking and America. The Asiatic 
terminals of the Pacific cable have fallen into enemy hands and the 
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air mail clipper service has ended. Radio is the only remaining direct 
channel of communication between China and the United States. 
Foreseeing this difficulty, Chinese officials have arranged a unique 
communications system. 

The Board of Information has jurisdiction over the International 
Broadcasting Stations, Chungking’s XGOX and XGOY, with Mr. 
Peng Lo-shan as director. These stations broadcast news and programs 
in a half-dozen different languages—during the bombing season from 
“somewhere” in the countryside. In recent months the Chinese have 
intensified their broadcasts to the islands and territory in southeastern 
Asia, as well as to the United States. 

One of the most important men in the broadcasting setup in 
Chungking is a transplanted Englishman, James McCausland, a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge University. Since his naturalization as a Chinese 
citizen, he is known by his Chinese name, Ma Ping-ho. 

On the southern California coast in the United States lives an 
American dentist who is reputed to be one of the ace amateur radio 
operators in the country. Every morning at five o'clock he receives 
and records the official shortwave broadcasts from the.Chinese Govern- 
ment stations XGOX and XGOY. These broadcast recordings are 
transcribed and sent directly to the New York Office of the Chinese 
News Service which issues the daily news release, The Voice of China. 
Immediately following the broadcast of the news bulletins, the Chung- 
king radio transmits a daily feature article on some phase of Chinese 
reconstruction or resistance. This is transcribed and published in the 
New York monthly, China at War. 

Another of the regular listeners in the United States to Chungking’s 
shortwave broadcasts is a Chinese grocer, Mr. Ying Ong, of Phoenix, 
Arizona. Ying, equipped with a powerful receiving set, furnishes 
Chungking with reports of reception, information on the best hours to 
broadcast, and which dialects are best understood by American Chinese. 
Occasionally Ying transcribes the broadcasts from China and sends 
copies to Chinese newspapers published in the United States.’ 


CENSORSHIP 


Censorship is always a troublesome problem, but it appears to be 
a necessary evil in wartime. The International Department of the 


T AP dispatch, Washington, D.C., Post, January 5, 1942. 
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Chinese Board of Information wields the blue pencil, but it does not 
set the rules. These come from the National Military Council. Dr. Tong, 
the chief of the International Department, true to his liberal journalistic 
education in America, asserts that he has always pleaded the cause of 
the newsmen for relaxed restriction, as against the generals’ demand 
for a more rigid censorship. 

This conflict over policy is best illustrated by the Military Council’s 
prohibition during the first years of the war against mentioning the 
names of Chinese generals and the war areas under their command— 
simple facts easily ascertained from Japanese military communiqués 
and English-language magazines, published on the China coast. 

This attitude was responsible for the curious circumstance that 
from early in the war, the American and British publics learned much 
about the victories of the Chinese Communist Eighth and Fourth 
Route Armies, but little of the successes of the Central Government's 
troops. The policy of the Chinese Communists has always been to 
invite publicity, and American correspondents who have ventured 
into their territories are encouraged to visit the front, to report the 
names of individual commanders, their units, and their methods of 
warfare. As a result, the impression was created abroad that only the 
Communist troops were engaging the enemy successfully, while the 
Central Government’s troops were somewhere engaged in unimportant 
maneuvers. It does not detract from the achievements of the Communist 
Armies, when it is pointed out that a more enlightened publicity policy 
would have secured due credit for the men fighting in the armies of 
the Nationalist Government, who are equally brave fighters, and who 
for many years have had to stand the crushing impact of Japan’s main 
forces. No one saw this problem more clearly than Dr. Tong, but for a 
long time he labored in vain to bring about a change 1 in policy. 

Even while the battle of Shanghai was still raging the Japanese 
were organizing inspection parties for the foreign newspapermen to 
visit the Japanese side of the front. Not so with the Chinese. One of 
the Chinese generals is known to have remarked, “A war should be 
heard, not seen.” This attitude persisted for a long time. When the 
Government was located in Hankow, visits to the front were per- 
mitted but never encouraged. 

In Chungking the distance from the front lines and the difficulties 
of travel rendered inspection tours practically impossible, unless special 
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facilities were provided, and only the military authorities were able 
to furnish these. Thus, the excuse, “It cannot be done,” was ever present, 
when an enterprising journalist desired to see for himself. 

Since none of the foreign news agencies have more than one foreign 
correspondent in Chungking, this one must remain near the capital 
to report the political news. So even if the restrictions were greatly 
relaxed, it still would be difficult to venture very far away in search 
of eye-witness accounts. 

Early in 1941, following Japan’s adherence to the Axis, a change 
in policy came. Chinese officials relaxed some of the earlier restrictions 
on publicity. Free China, the destination of several of President Roose- 
velt’s special emissaries, became front page news, especially after 
Americans began to see the significance of China’s contribution to the 
war upon the Axis powers. Chinese military leaders, pleased by a grow- 
ing understanding with the Americans, began relaxing their restrictions. 
The Hemingways and the Luces visited Chungking, and in line with 
the new policy were escorted to the front. Many American photog- 
raphers and journalists, previously assigned to European capitals, flew 
from Hongkong or made the long trek by truck over the Burma Road 
to Chungking. Names of Chinese generals, and their divisions, again 
appeared in the war dispatches. 


CHINA’S PUBLICITY MEN ABROAD 


In 1938 the Board of Information decided to widen its activities by 
sending official representatives abroad. H. J. Timperley, formerly 
Nanking correspondent for the Manchester Guardian, was appointed 
an adviser to the Board and sent to Europe on a roving mission. 
Earl H. Leaf, former China correspondent and Far Eastern Manager 
of the United Press, was sent to New York as adviser to various official 
and unofficial China groups.* The work of these advisers has recently 
been described as threefold: intelligence, liaison, and public relations. 


CHINESE NEWS SERVICE, INC. 


During the first three and one half years of the undeclared Sino- 
Japanese War the Trans-Pacific News Service, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City, issued a weekly news letter and occasional pamphlets in the 


® Foreign Agents’ Registration Statement No. 11, filed by Mr. Leaf with the U.S. Department 
of State, September 27, 1938. 
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“China Reference Series.” This agency was completely reorganized, 
early in 1941, even to the extent of changing its name to the Chinese 
News Service, Inc. Its staff was also enlarged in order to care for the 
increased activities it was forced to undertake. Like its predecessor, the 
Chinese News Service, Inc., is subsidized jointly by the Chinese Board 
of Information and the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” 

The Director of the Chinese News Service, which is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York, is Dr. C. L. Hsia (Hsia 
Ching-ling), an experienced Chinese diplomat. Since receiving his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Edinburgh nearly twenty years ago, 
he has undertaken a number of important diplomatic and publicity 
missions for his government. He has also taught International Relations 
and Law in colleges of his native land. As a secretary in the Foreign 
Office, he was a charter member of the Nationalist Government of 
China established in 1927 in Nanking. In 1929 he was a delegate to the 
Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. In 1931 he was 
appointed a member of China’s delegation which appeared before the 
League of Nations to support his Government’s views on the Man- 
churian crisis. As an attaché of the London Embassy, he remained in 
Geneva during 1932, as a technical delegate to the World Disarmament 
Conference. For a short period in 1933, he was a first secretary in the 
Chinese Embassy in Washington. Upon his return home, in 1934, 
Dr. Hsia became a member of China’s national legislature (Legislative 
Yuan). In 1937, he was sent to Russia to request aid for China from 
the U.S.S.R. Since then he has continuously represented China abroad 
in semi-diplomatic and publicity work. Before his recent arrival in the 
United States he was stationed in England. 

Dr. Hsia is also a member of an inter-allied or United Nations 
publicity committee which is only now in the process of formation. 
Similar publicity groups are being set up in the capitals of the other 
ABCD powers. 

At the present time the organization of the Chinese News Service, 
Inc., is divided into six sections. 

(1) The Publications Section issues a daily news bulletin, Voice 


of China, which should not be confused with a propaganda fort- 
nightly issued by the “puppet” government at Nanking, called the 


® Foreign Agents’ Registration Statement No. 585, filed by the Chinese News Service, Inc., 
with the U.S. Department of State, September 30, 1941. 
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Voice of New China. This daily New York news release is based 
upon the daily broadcast from Chungking, and is edited by George 
Kao, an American citizen of Chinese descent. In addition, this 
section prepares and releases a weekly summary called The Week 
in China, which is edited by Miss Jean Lyon, a daughter of China 
missionaries; and a fortnightly publication, Contemporary China, 
of which Dr. Lin Mou-sheng is editor and Dr. Lin Lin is associate 
editor and research director. It also plans to publish the monthly 
China at War, which resembles the Readers Digest in format, and 
was previously published in Hongkong by the South China Morn- 
ing Post. 

(2) The Information Section handles all inquiries that reach the 
office by telephone or personal call. Often members of the staff are 
assigned to read manuscripts, articles and books on China, whose 
authors may wish to check up on facts and citations. 

(3) The Press Section keeps in constant touch with the news- 
paper and editorial offices in New York, supplying them with the 
latest information received from Chungking. 

(4) The Liaison Section, consisting normally of two people, 
works with various China organizations in the city of New York. 
Very close relations exist between this section and the national and 
regional offices of United China Relief. 

(5) The Research Section collects material for American schol- 
ars and writers and for the government in Chungking. 

(6) The Film Section edits the films that are received from 
Free China. Usually films which are received from Chungking are 
in such rough condition that many changes must be made before 
distribution to American audiences. Recently there was established 
in New York City an Advisory Council on China Motion Pictures. 
This council has two main functions to perform: First, to advise 
the people in charge of China films concerning editing and distribu- 
tion; Second, to advise producers in Hollywood concerning the 
production of better films of the Chinese people. 


For nearly four and one half years Chinese publicity services have 
had to fight an uphill battle against foreign apathy and indifference. 
Today, with the United States engaged in a war with the same Japanese 
aggressor, the American people are hungry for news from all Far 
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Eastern fronts. Regardless of the unpronounceable Chinese names, and 
the relatively unknown battle areas, Americans are eager for back- 
ground information, spot news, still and motion pictures and interpreta- 
tions of significant developments. They now have in this country an 
organization, ably directed, and ready to supply them with all of the 
ofhcial information it is possible to relay from distant China. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VALIDITY vs. RE- 
LIABILITY IN PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


By HENRY C. LINK AND A. D. FREIBERG 


Do public opinion polls furnish a valid index 
of the course of political action which people 
really want? How can the polls be made into 
more meaningful expressions of preference 
for certain public policies? Dr. Henry Link, 
vice-president of the Psychological Corporation 
and director of its Market and Social Research 


Division, and Dr. A. D. Freiberg, technical 
director of its Market Research Division, apply 
the experience of their organization to these 
problems. They challenge the validity of some 
poll results and suggest methods for estab- 
lishing the soundness of answers to poll 
questions. 


—_——_ surveys and their off-shoot, polls of public opinion, repre- 
sent one of the most important developments in the field of scientific 
psychology. As measures of the mass mind and mass behavior they 
have progressed in recent years from the crude straw vote to the 
status of a scientific instrument. To be sure, there is still room for 
improvement. However, like all scientific instruments, even in the 
fields of physics and chemistry, their use and interpretation are subject 
to error. 

The popular acceptance of polls in newspapers and magazines 
has placed an especially heavy strain on this yardstick at this stage 
of its development. This strain manifests itself in two ways: 1) the 
partisan and emotional gyrations of the people who try to make the 
polls prove what they want to believe and who decry their value 
when this is impossible; 2) the genuine ambiguity or uncertainty in 
the meaning of some poll results. The purpose of this paper is to point 
out possible weaknesses in the polls themselves and to illustrate methods 
by which these weaknesses have been or may be overcome. The most 
important problem today is that of validity, and this will be illustrated 
with techniques developed primarily under the auspices of commercial 
sponsors. 

No less a person than President Roosevelt has called sharp atten- 
tion to the validity of public opinion as measured by public opinion 
polls. In respect to the eighty-odd per cent of the population who 
expressed themselves as against going to war he was reported to have 
remarked that he was reminded of the preacher who was asked what he 
thought about sin. The preacher answered: “I’m agin it.” 
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Having this incident and the subject of this paper in mind, we 
included in our latest Psychological Barometer the following questions: 


“Do you think that the government should do something to 
keep prices from going up?” 
Immediately following this we asked: 


“Do you think the government should do something to keep 
wages and salaries from going up?” 


It should be explained that the Psychological Barometer is a nation- 
wide poll of urban public opinion and buying habits begun by the 
Psychological Corporation in 1932 and made every two or three months 
since. The August Barometer was the 52nd in the series and the ques- 
tions above were addressed to a sample of 5,000 persons the first week 
of that month. 

In answer to the first of the two questions, keep down prices, 
85% said yes and 5°% said mo. But to the second question, keep down 
wages and salaries, only 27° said yes and 53% said no! That is, only 
5% were against the government’s fixing prices but 53°94 were against 
its fixing wages. 

The opinions expressed with respect to these two questions seem 
to contradict each other and to show little relation to the realities 
involved. Some of the poll results with respect to the war and its 
various phases have also seemed to contradict each other. Moreover, 
it will be remembered that for several years all polls showed an over- 
whelming disapproval of the mounting Federal debt, and at the same 
time showed substantial majorities approving important governmental 
measures costing billions of dollars more. In spite of such seeming 
contradictions, issues of national and international importance are 
being discussed and decided with reference to poll results. Therefore, 
the question of validity in this field is no longer a scientific problem 
only but also a public problem of major importance. 

Reliability and Validity. All psychological tests are evaluated in 
terms of reliability and validity. These two criteria and the techniques 
involved are standard tools of psychology. They have only recently 
and in part been applied to public opinion polls and hardly at all 
to attitude scales. Therefore, it may surprise academic students of 
polls to learn that among business executives both the reliability and 
validity of polls have long been questions of basic importance, in a 
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practical if not a technical sense. For a comparatively small sum busi- 
ness men could purchase the results of a poll or survey with respect 
to their products or policies. However, hundreds of thousands and 
even millions of dollars for product changes and advertising programs 
were sometimes at stake. Therefore these executives insisted on the 
answers to such questions as: 


Is this a sufficient number of interviews to represent truly the 
population ? 

With what degree of accuracy will a given sample of interviews 
be representative ? 

What is the smallest number of interviews which will meet 
our special requirements with the necessary degree of accuracy? 


These are questions of reliability, since reliability means a method or 
a sampling which will give consistent results of a known degree 
better than chance. 

However, more embarrassing and much more difficult to answer 
were their questions in regard to value or validity such as: 


How can we be certain that these people mean what they say? 

What do their opinions mean in the first place, regardless of 
how many were interviewed? 

If we undertake a major program of production or propaganda 
based on these opinions, will the public be influenced to act 
accordingly ? 


RELIABILITY 


By 1934, when the Psychological Barometers were put on a 
subscription basis, it had become necessary to tell subscribers just 
how accurately or reliably these polls measured certain facts. More 
specifically, did a change of one, two, or three per cent in the results 
of one study as compared with those of a previous study represent 
a reliable change or merely a change due to chance. Therefore the 
Psychological Corporation, with the cooperation of Irving Lorge, 
made an empirical analysis of reliability, independent of any existing 
statistical formulae. 

A Barometer study of 5165 interviews, made in April 1934, 
provided the raw material. Each interview was punched on a card, 
and the 5165 cards were sorted into 51 comparable samples of 100 
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each. Then computations on a variety of questions, both factual and 
opinion, were made for each sample. This was also done for 10 
comparable samples of 500 each. The many results fall strictly within 
the range predicted by the formulae based on the Bernoulli or binomial 
distribution. This was one of the first if not the first empirical demon- 
stration of the applicability of the classical laws of chance to the 
materials of a public opinion poll.’ 

A practical and now obvious illustration of reliability are the 
election polls in the two last presidential elections. In the 1936 election 
the difference in the percentage of people voting Democratic and 
Republican was so large that a sample of 5000 interviews was ample 
to measure the results with a reliable degree of accuracy. However, 
if the election in 1940 had been just a little closer than it turned out 
to be, then 100,000 or 200,000 interviews might not have been sufficient 
to measure the difference with reliability no matter what the validity 
of the methods used in ascertaining the votes of the individuals 
interviewed. 

These criteria of reliability are such that we can evaluate the 
sampling process itself. For example, an analysis of the results of the 
Gallup Poll in the last presidential election, by states, shows errors 
so small as to indicate a good distribution of the components of the 
sample in each state. This is important because the final reliability of 
a poll is not determined by the sum of its errors but by the reliability 
of its component samples. 

Our practical conclusion is made inevitable by the foregoing, 
namely, that polls of public opinion assuming to measure changes 
or trends in public thinking, do not deserve the attention of serious 
students unless the size and distribution of the sample for each poll 
is given. This basic information is indispensable to an evaluation of 
the reliability of the results, regardless of their validity. 


VALIDITY 


If polls were made with one million interviews and almost perfect 
reliability, the validity of the results would still be as doubtful as 
they are now with respect to some questions. Certainly this would be 


2H. C. Link, How many interviews are necessary for results of a certain accuracy, Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Feb. 1937. See also Lucien Warner, The reliability of public opinion 
surveys, July 1939; Frank Stanton, Problems of sampling in market research, Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, July 1941. 
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true of certain questions in regard to the war, government control 
of prices, and other public issues. Today the great danger of polls 
lies not so much in the small number of interviews made or the in- 
adequacy of the sample, as in the readiness and even eagerness of many 
people to take their results at face value. 

Validation by Election Results. There has been one important check 
to this tendency, namely, periodic elections. The election poll reveals 
the problem of validity in one of its sharpest forms. Here people are 
asked—not what they think about some broad issue but what specific, 
concrete action they intend to take on a given occasion. Therefore, a 
comparison between the results of the poll and the final election 
results is the basic technique for establishing the validity of the poll. 
Of course, in order to be an ideal test of validity, the poll would 
have to be made just before people actually vote so as to eliminate all 
intervening influences. An election poll completed from a week to 
three weeks before the election, which predicts the actual result 
within one per cent, is not validated by this close agreement. If the 
true facts were known, or intervening polls had been taken, it might 
well be that such a poll had erred, at the time it was made, by five 
or ten per cent. The problems of election polls have been comprehen- 
sively analyzed by Katz.* 

The fact that the popular polls have had to meet the touchstone 
of actual election results, both with respect to reliability and validity, 
has been extremely fortunate from the standpoint of scientific psychol- 
ogy. Had it mot been for this harsh periodic test, the serious task of 
measuring the public mind might well have become a popular pastime, 
or a journalistic plaything, or the device of well-meaning but un- 
scrupulous propagandists. 

Validation by Purchasing Behavior. Wherever the questions asked 
call for answers in terms of specific behavior, either past or future, 
the problem of validity cannot be disregarded. For example, the Psycho- 
logical Barometers have asked many questions about people’s purchases, 
both actual and planned. Some years ago this question was occa- 
sionally asked: “What brand or make of automobile tire did you buy 
last?” In order to determine the validity of the answers to this question, 
a research grant was made to one of our associates, Dr. Oberlin. His 
interviewers, after asking 500 people the standard question, made an 


21D. Katz, Public Opinion Polls, Pustic Opinion Quarterty, March 1941, pp. 52-78. 
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actual inspection of the tires on the cars. The discrepancy was so large 
that this question was abandoned. 

On the other hand, grants made to Drs. Jenkins and Welch for 
further studies revealed a high degree of validity for the answers to 
questions in regard to the purchase of common household articles. 
With respect to brands of coffee, flour, tea, soaps, cereals, and several 
other products, Welch had his interviewers make pantry inventories 
and compared the results with the Barometer results. Jenkins was 
able to get grocers to make records of the brands sold to certain 
customers, and compared these records of purchases with the brands 
named by the same customers in answer to the regular Barometer 
questions. 

As a result of the research grants made for studies of the Psycho- 
logical Barometers, Jenkins published two papers on the “depend- 
ability” of these Barometers, the first on Reliability, the second on 
Validity. These represent probably the first clearcut experimental 
definition of reliability and validity in the field of polls.” 

Although the availability of objective criteria simplifies the prob- 
lem of establishing validity, the validity in every instance must be 
determined in terms of the given situation. These situations range 
from the relatively simple to the highly complex. National and local 
elections, for example, present the problem of validity in almost its 
simplest form. Here the voter has only two or three choices to consider, 
and his vote costs him nothing (at least at the moment). In asking 
people about their probable purchase of an automobile or radio, they 
have many makes and models to choose from, and even if their choice 
is certain, the ultimate purchase still requires a down payment. 

A wealth of evidence has now been accumulated, not only through 
the Barometer studies but through many other studies, establishing the 
validity of answers given to questions about actual behavior. The 
broad field of measuring radio listening habits is another example. 
To be sure, the problem of validity here is complicated by the fact 
that behavior has two different meanings, one, having the radio turned 
on as measured by a mechanical recorder; the other, actually listening 
or paying attention to the radio as measured, in varying degree, by the 


8J. G. Jenkins, Dependability of psychological brand barometers; I. The problem of 
reliability, Journal of Applied Psychology, 22, Feb. 1938; The problem of validity, ibid., 22, 
June 1938. 
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co-incidental, the roster recall, and the C.A.B. methods. Even so, the 
important fact about these methods is not the difference in their 
results but the degree of agreement found where objective or behavior 
criteria of validity exist. 

Public Attitudes and Actions. Many current polls of opinion are 
so far removed from any measurable relation to people’s actual behavior 
that the foregoing illustrations of validity may seem irrelevant and 
almost silly. If so, then we might counter with the statement that, 
unless the validity of polls can be established in terms of objective 
behavior, then polling is a silly and futile, not to say unscientific 
pastime. Why should attitude studies in regard to racial prejudice 
be made, for instance, unless their results can be correlated with present 
or future social behavior? Why should there be polls dealing with 
morale unless the results can be validated in terms of the actions 
which constitute good or poor morale? 

As a matter of fact, such correlations have been successfully 
established in connection with the public relations programs of certain 
companies. For several years the Psychological Barometers have in- 
cluded an attitude scale toward certain large companies. The favor- 
able, unfavorable, and indifferent attitudes of people to these com- 
panies have been correlated with such actions as 1) attendance at 
World’s Fair Exhibits; 2) listening to a company’s radio program; 3) 
knowledge of the company’s advertising and products; 4) presence 
or absence at a company’s traveling exhibits. For example, in the case 
of two companies which had traveling exhibits it was found that 
there was a significantly higher degree of favorable attitudes in those 
cities where these exhibits had been than in the other cities! The 
rapidity with which such techniques are developed depends largely 
on how important the problem of validity is regarded. 

A Behavioristic Terminology. Difficult as it may seem in many 
cases to validate poll results in terms of objective behavior, the mere 
consideration of the possibility of doing so is bound to be fruitful. 
For example, in November 1933 a commercial poll asked the question 
reported as follows: “Do you believe the N.R.A. is working beneficially 
for citizens of the nation?” Ninety-two per cent answered yes. In one 
of the Barometer studies conducted at the same time we asked this 
question: “From what you have seen of the N.R.A. in your neighbor- 
hood, do you think it is working well?” Forty-one per cent answered 
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yes. The first question calls for a generalized, even emotional response, 
of the kind so frequent in current polls. The Barometer question, on 
the other hand, tried to limit the person’s thinking to specific examples 
of behavior in local N.R.A. situations. This question was repeated in 
the Barometers with even lower numbers who thought that the 
N.R.A. was working well. 

To be sure, the form of the question itself cannot establish the 
validity of the opinions expressed. However, in view of the many 
instances showing that questions about past or intended behavior tend 
to give valid results, we venture to suggest this guiding principle, 
namely: The very fact that a study calls for answers in terms of objective 
behavior raises a presumption in favor of the validity of its results. 

We shall not soon forget a study made many years ago for a 
manufacturer who wanted to find out just what kind of alarm 
clocks people preferred. In the first attempts to develop a questionnaire 
we asked people a naive question about their preferences. The test 
interviewers rushed back breathless with the discovery that the kind 
of an alarm clock people prefer is no alarm clock at all. This was 
hardly a discovery we could transmit to our client. Therefore, avoiding 
the emotional aspects of this subject so far as possible, we developed 
a series of questions about people’s specific behavior with respect to 
alarm clocks. From these questions valid answers and thus valuable 
clues to people’s preferences were obtained. 

The Cancellation Technique. An instance, typical of many in our 
experience, is a product study in which consumers were asked to ex- 
press their opinions of its ingredients, texture, durability, comfort, etc., 
in comparison with a number of competing products. On this series 
of questions, constituting a rating scale or attitude scale, product A 
was considered far superior to all others. Finally we asked: “Which 
one do you consider the best buy for the money?” This question calls 
for an opinion, yet in terms of behavior. The overwhelming answer 
was, product X. In other words, all the favorable opinions expressed 
in regard to product A were contradicted by the person’s statement 
that he would buy product X—a behavior question. A simultaneous 
study of consumers’ buying habits confirmed the validity of this 
behavior question as against the validity of the entire rating or attitude 
scale. 

Again, using this technique, in an actual test of two products, 
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product X was described by the subjects as superior to product Y 
in respect to eight points and inferior in respect to one, namely, taste. 
However, when asked which, given the same price, they would 
probably buy, they chose product Y. Therefore, in terms of behavior, 
in this case hypothetical behavior, the one factor, taste, outweighed 
all others. 

We have called this the method of “residues” or the “cancellation” 
technique. It represents a systematic attempt to wash out the superficial, 
unimportant, and contradictory results of opinion research. 

With this technique validity may at least be approached on a 
verbal level and without regard to objective criteria. The two questions 
on prices and wages mentioned at the beginning of this paper are 
an illustration. Obviously a poll on the first question would be mis- 
leading without a poll on the second question. Both questions suggest 
a third, possibly: “If prices cannot be kept down unless wages and 
salaries are also kept down, would you be in favor of having the 
government keep down both prices and wages?” If enough questions 
of this kind were tested, one question might emerge which seemed 
to make sense. Or all of them might appear inadequate, which is 
at least one way of determining validity. 

There are many instances where the change of only one word 
in a question accentuated the problem of validity on the verbal level. 
For example, “Which of these do you think is the main cause now 
holding back greater prosperity in this country: (a) Business Leaders, 
(b) The New Deal, (c) Labor?” Business Leaders were named as 
the main obstruction. This agreed with the results of a popular poll 
whose use of a similar question suggested the following experiment. 
We tried this same question with the change of just one word. For 
“Labor” we substituted “Labor Unions.” This time Labor Unions were 
named as the chief obstruction. The percentages were: 


Question A 
gE ee ae pinta ictal 40%, 
IN TOON iss acsccssescetinnnscshSdapiillbaicsanaiailaciialaaasaaal 35% 
Labor ....... -victihnnaniaitthanitertidaiibeiihessiatbilisiitetssomiisscediieamaas an 


*Dr. Gallup in the New York Times, Sept. 12, gives the results of a single question on 
Prices and wages. The wording of his question includes the phrase, “keep your wage rate 
where it is now.” Thus it may suggest the government's insurance of the present high wage 
level, which is not the real issue. 
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Question B 
Labor Unions as ene | 41% 
New Deal ....... ecininatabdcad naniabeneictasealciicbeoigl 
Business Leaders | iiccecee 26% 


Another approach to validity on the verbal level is the experiment 
in the Fortune Poll reported in the June 1941 issue. In this experiment 
the questions in regard to strikes in defense industries were framed in 
three different ways and asked in three separate polls. In one poll 
all the questions were heavily loaded in favor of labor unions. In the 
second poll they were heavily loaded against labor unions. In the 
third poll the questions were intended to be neutral. While the 
results differed, all three polls, no matter what the loading or form 
of the questions, were preponderantly in favor of the strict regulation 
of strikes in industries by the government. In other words, these 
questions did not cancel each other but left an unmistakable residuum. 

Validation by Tests of Knowledge. Still another technique which 
we have found useful on the verbal level is an intelligence or knowledge 
test. This technique was used to supplement several others in a study 
made in April 1934, the practical results of which are now apparent. 
A leading refiner and distributor of automobile oil was considering 
changing his product from a non-Pennsylvania to a Pennsylvania 
crude base. The sales and advertising executives were in favor of the 
change because they believed that consumers much preferred a Penn- 
sylvania crude base. The manufacturing executives were against the 
change because of the huge immediate and future cost both to the 
company and to consumers. 

Some preliminary consumer studies of the public opinion type, 
asking auto drivers what they thought of Pennsylvania oils and their 
virtues in comparison with non-Pennsylvania oils, had indicated an 
overwhelming sentiment in favor of the Pennsylvania crude base. 
It seemed to us that such questions did not measure the true 
opinions of consumers, and above all, did not measure the extent 
to which people had been or would be influenced in their choice of 
a particular oil. Since the business executives concerned were also 
skeptical, they asked for a nation-wide study among 5000 automobilists. 
The questionnaire finally developed began with simple behavior ques- 
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tions such as: What brand of automobile oil are you using now? 
How long have you used it? What brand did you use before this? 

The next step embodied what we have referred to above as a 
knowledge or intelligence test. It consisted of these questions: What 
are three brands of oil you consider good oils? Which of these are 


' Pennsylvania oils? Is your present brand a Pennsylvania oil? Was 


—— 


your previous brand a Pennsylvania oil? The answers showed that 
a certain per cent of the 2000 Pennsylvania users did not know that 
their present oil was a Pennsylvania crude, and that a larger per cent 
did not know whether their previous brand was a Pennsylvania oil. 
This immediately placed rough limits on the extent to which their 
opinions of Pennsylvania crude oil could have influenced their choice 
of an oil. 

Nevertheless, such questions as this were asked: What, to you, 
is the most important quality of an oil? How do Pennsylvania oils 
compare with other oils? If better, in what ways? In what respects is 
your present brand better than your previous brand? Which is more 
important, the refining process or the Pennsylvania crude oil base? 
Such questions enabled us to apply the cancellation technique, which 
showed that people knew very little about the relative merits of oils, 
even where a Pennsylvania oil was preferred. 

However, the sharpest light on the validity of people’s opinions 
regarding the superiority of Pennsylvania oils came from a study of 
their reported switches in brands. Of all the drivers who had changed 
brands during the year, the net gain for Pennsylvania brands was, let 
us say, 10°/,. That is to say, 90% of the switches cancelled each other, 
so that of all the conflicting influences affecting changes in brands, the 
net weight of the Pennsylvania influence in that year was 10%. These 
are not the actual percentages found but are given here only to illustrate 
the method used. The influence of Pennsylvania crude by this method, 


while not nearly so great as was indicated by the more naive poll, was 


i 
‘ 


nevertheless substantial. 

This entire study, with its different techniques, was an attempt 
to establish validity on a verbal level. Even the study of shifts in brands 
was on the verbal level, but since it was made in terms of behavior, 
gave the most clear-cut results, results open to verification. 

All these techniques can be applied more fully to surveys of public 
opinion than seems to be the case today. A multiple choice question 
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asking people what they understand by convoys is one example. A ques. | 
tion asking them to enumerate the four freedoms of a Democracy might 
be another. One of Gallup’s most significant polls was that asking what | 
income tax people with various incomes now paid. If our object is to 
understand or to motivate people, then the content of their opinions 
is certainly important. 

The basic criterion for validity, however, is behavior. All expedients 
for measuring validity on a verbal level point to the necessity of estab- 
lishing it with reference to actions largely non-verbal. To achieve such 
validity may be difficult, especially in a democracy which itself seems 
to exist so largely on the verbal plane. However, just as a democracy 
will not survive except through its actions, so the democratic polls of 
public opinion cannot achieve validity except in terms of behavior. 
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PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES OF 
CIVIL WAR CARTOONISTS 


By JAMES K. LIVELY, Camp Forrest, Tenn. 


A survey of the Civil War era in 
American history discloses conspicuous 
examples of propaganda techniques. 
Methods of influencing opinion in all 
propaganda channels were accentuated 
by the conflict. During a period of 
challenged political values, we may ex- 
pect such accentuation, for crisis nar- 
rows down and intensifies the objectives 
sought by the propagandist. 

The cartoon is an especially important 
channel to consider. Universality and 
economy of appeal serve to make it a 
readily adaptable propaganda channel. 
The popularity of the illustrated comic 
strip and the animated movie cartoon 
indicates the mass attraction exercised 
by the combination of words and 
graphic art. The cartoon exacts from 
the reader no great amount of concen- 
tration, it supplies its own context in 
simple and direct form, its impact is 
swift and lasting. In both respects, po- 
litical caricature has the advantage over 
other channels—oratory, the sermon, 
the editorial, the novel. 

By 1860 political cartoons had come 
to be an important form of political ex- 
pression. Although they did not appear 
regularly in the newspapers of the time, 
due to the difficulties of reproduction, 
they were printed in magazines which 
appeared at longer intervals. Another 
means of distributing them was the 


lithographed sheet which was printed 
and sold individually. 

Most of the cartoons of the period 
drawn and circulated within the United 
States were those of pro-Union senti- 
ment. Currier and Ives printed a great 
number of feuilles volantes which have 
been catalogued by Conningham.* Car- 
toons were drawn regularly in Harper's 
Weekly, A Journal of Civilization; in 
Vanity Fair; and in Frank Leslie's Il- 
lustrated Newspaper. An example of 
cartoons drawn and distributed speci- 
fically to influence opinion was Charles 
Godfrey Leland’s pamphlet, Ye Book 
of Copperheads, which was used during 
the election of 1864. 

In the South most of the illustrated 
magazines failed to survive the war. 
The Bugle Horn of Liberty (Griffin, 
Georgia) published a few issues in 
1863; the Southern Illustrated News 
(Richmond) appeared during 1863 and 
1864; and the Southern Punch \asted 
for a short while in 1863. Perhaps the 
most significant source of cartoons, ex- 
pressing Southern sentiment, is the 
work of Adalbert J. Volck who pub- 
lished his cartoons as Confederate War 
Etchings (Baltimore, 1863). 


1 Frederic Arthur Conningham, An Alpha- 
betical List of 5735 Titles of N. Currier and 
Currier & Ives Prints (New York: Private 
print by F. H. & M. B. Conningham, 1930). 
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Although the South failed to express 
itself very fully, the cartoonists of Great 
Britain took a pronounced interest in 
the American situation, frequently ally- 
ing themselves with the Confederates. 
Their work is to be seen in Punch, or 
the London Charivari; a collection by 
Matt Morgan entitled The American 
War; and in a London periodical 
known as Fun.” 

Three outstanding cartoonists of the 
time whose works reflect the technique 
and thought of their locale were: 
Thomas Nast (1840-1902) of the North 
who drew for Harper's Weekly; Adal- 
bert J. Volck (1828-1912) of the South 
who published his cartoons in book 
form; and Sir John Tenniel (1820- 
1914) who drew for Punch. 

In its ordinary connotation the car- 
toon is considered “a drawing, distrib- 
uted publicly by the press or by means 
of hand-bills or posters, which crystal- 
lizes some trend of thought into pic- 
torial form often humorous and deri- 
sive.”* But the political cartoon is not 
limited to disinterested derision of the 
foibles of the times. The propagandist- 
cartoonist does not maintain the divine 
detachment of the ratsonneur. He has 
a parti pris to further by attempting to 
influence the trend of thought. 


2 References to particular cartoons will be 
cited in text. The following abbreviations will 
be employed. 

ACCW: American Caricatures pertaining to 
the Civil War: reproduced from the 
original lithographs published from 
1856-1872 with introduction (New 
York: Brentano, 1918). 

Matthew Somerville Morgan, The 
American War. With _ illustrative 


MSM: 


notes (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1874). 

H: Harper’s Weekly, A Journal of Civi- 
lization (New York, vear as cited). 
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In general, the aims of the propa- 
gandist may be classified as cathartic 
or adjustice. They are cathartic when 
they are not immediately linked by the 
subject with modification of environ- 
ment; they involve the dissipation of the 
propagandized subject’s tension level. 
For example, a cathartic purpose is ac- 
complished by the propagandist in time 
of war when he succeeds in convincing 
native nationals that they have nothing 
to fear from the enemy (“One Yankee 
is worth five Rebels”). A propaganda 
aim is adjustive, on the other hand, if 
it is immediately connected by the sub- 
ject with modification of environment. 
Such an aim was achieved by Thomas 
Nast whom President Lincoln called 
“the nation’s best recruiting sergeant.”* 
His cartoons in Harper's Weekly not 
only inspired voluntary enlistment in 
the Union forces, but his famous car- 
toon, “Compromise with the South,” 
published September 3, 1864, was re- 
printed by the millions and distributed 
among the electorate, many of whom 
had become doubtful of the Union 
cause. The cartoon shows the trium- 
phant, cock-sure South with his foot 
on the grave of a Union soldier “who 
died in a useless war.” The crippled 
North on the opposite side of the grave 


P: Punch, or the London Charivari 
(London: Bradbury, Agnew, year 
as cited). 

VF: Vamity Fair (New York, year as 
cited ). 

Murrell: William Murrell, History of Amer- 
ican Graphic Humor (New York: 
Whitney Museum of Art, 1933); 
Vol. I. 

8 Encyclopaedia Britannica, “Cartoon,” IV, 


949. 

# Murrell, op. cit., p. 206. Albert Bigelow 
Paine, Thomas Nast, His Period and His Pu- 
tures (New York: Macmillan, 1904), p. 69- 
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leans on his crutches, lowers his head, 
and extends his hand to his victor. 
Liberty, by the side of the North, lies 
prostrate on the grave and weeps. Be- 
hind the South, manacled Negroes (one 
of whom is a Union soldier) wail and 
gnash their teeth; the Confederate flag 
flies proudly. Behind the North is seen 
the flag of the United States, somewhat 
tattered and flying upside down. The 
cartoon, not particularly brilliant in 
composition or artistry, served as a re- 
buttal of Union defeatism and contrib- 
uted in some measure to spurring the 
flagging Northern electorate on to an 
unconditional peace. 

The propagandist-cartoonist works 
with the symbols of his trade to confirm 
and guide those already predisposed 
toward his objectives and in addition 
to proselyte new adherents. Funda- 
mentally, any symbol, for the detached 
observer, is in itself without tendency. 
This observation is borne out by the 
fact that cartoonists working for op- 
posed factions may employ the same 
symbols. The figure of Columbia may 
do double duty—for the fire-eating rebel 
or for the rankest abolitionist. The 
symbols become charged when the car- 
toonist employs them. in an appeal to 
the passions and sentiments of his con- 
temporary culture. Then the reader 
perceives immediately which symbols 
the propagandist intends to be positive 
and which negative, which symbols are 
to be praised and which damned. If the 
reader is convinced and proceeds thence 
to the second plane of interpretation of 
cartoon symbols and finds the object of 
reference in the surrounding political 
world, carrying with him the estab- 
lished emotional outlook, the cartoonist 
has carried out his purpose. A barrage 
of cartoons with similar content may 


thus influence subsequent political ac- 
tivity. 

Lasswell has stated that “propaganda, 
when successful, is astute in handling 
aggressiveness, guilt, weakness, affec- 
tion.”® The propagandized subject may 
be given an object upon which to vent 
his pent-up and frustrated impulses; 
upon which to project his feelings of 
guilt and weakness; upon which, in 
situations of intensely threatening en- 
vironment, to bestow his affections. In 
dealing with Civil War cartoons we 
may suggest these techniques of repre- 
sentation: (1) Rendering intolerable 
and insupportable symbols which the 
propagandist conceives of as negative 
(aggressiveness, guilt); (2) Rendering 
impotent symbols which the propa- 
gandist views as negative (weakness); 
and (3) Glorifying symbols which the 
propagandist cherishes as positive (af- 
fection ). 

One. The cartoonist can turn his 
pencil to make a symbol reprehensible 
and intolerable. Symbols of counter- 
mores or deeds against the mores are 
associated with the symbol which is to 
be rendered unendurable. Such repre- 
sentations indicate that the symbol, then 
become negative, must be destroyed. 

Satanism. “It is worth remarking 
here that the Devil figured constantly 
in American cartoons for more than 
a century, and while his appearances 
have been less numerous since the Civil 
War he is, if not such a dread symbol, 
far from a dead one even today.”® Jeff 
Davis is represented in a cartoon of 
our period (H. 1-4-62) with cloven 
hooves, a tail to which a flag with 


5 Harold D. Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets 
What, When, How (New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1936), p. 39. 

6 Murrell, op. cit., p. 232. 
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skull and cross-bones is attached, and 
with two horns piercing his secesh-hat. 
Vallandigham is drawn (H. 1-2-64) as 
the “Angel of Peace” with horns and 
claws at the end of his wings and with 
a copperhead snake wrapped around 
his right leg. 

A powerful symbol, attacking a help- 
less or innocent symbol of identification, 
is rendered negative and insufferable, as 
is indicated by the British cartoon 
(P. 11-2-61) of King Cotton as Pro- 
metheus whose liver is being devoured 
by the American eagle. 

Figure 1 portrays further use of the 
satanic technique. The cartoon, repro- 
duced from Harper's Weekly for De- 
cember 17, 1864, shows a “Southern 
gentleman” firing a hotel which houses 
a little Yankee girl praying at her bed- 
side while her mother with a nursing 
baby looks on. The Rebel, epitome of 
evil, breathes forth the imprecation, 
“These Yankees will learn what it is to 
incur the Enmity of a proud and chiv- 
alric People.” 

Examples of Southern atrocities are 
found in cartoons by Thomas Nast en- 
titled “Some Specimens of Secesh In- 
dustry” (M. 6-7-62); “Historic Ex- 
amples of Southern Chivalry” (H. 2-7- 
63); and “Retribution is surely Given” 
(H. 5-21-64). The Southerners are ac- 
cused of despoiling grave-yards of 
Union soldiers, of throwing wounded 
Union soldiers in the road to die, of 
firing on Union hospitals, of scalping 
and decapitating prisoners or murder- 
ing them in cold blood. With the sym- 
bols which represent the South are as- 
sociated skulls, cross-bones, scaffolds, 
skeletons and death’s-heads. 

Fighting. If two symbols are pictured 
as engaged in an evenly matched fight, 
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they are generally both negative (P. 


11-9-61; P. 6-7-62). 

If a group or person symbol of identi- 
fication is attacking another symbol, the 
latter is usually rendered negative. For 
example, Columbia attacking Jeff Davis 
(H. 6-8-61). If a group or person 
symbol of identification is attacked by 
another symbol, the latter is generally 
rendered negative. For example, Co- 
lumbia threatened by three copperhead 
snakes with the heads of Brooks, Wood 
and Seymour (H. 2-28-63), or Lincoln 
stabbed in the back by the Copperhead 
Democrats (H. 6-27-63), or General 
Butler as a vicious dog attacking Lib- 
erty (MSM, 28). 

Gestures. Gestures such as thumbing 
the nose make the symbol negative 
(ACCW, 39; MSM, 10, 46; H. 2-27-64). 
During ancient Greek times this gesture 
apparently was known and used.’ 

A similar gesture is that of holding 
the nose, such as the Confederates 
were represented doing when the Cop- 
perhead delegation from the North 
went to see them (H. 3-14-63). 

Race. The status of the Negro being 
low, it was a favorite allusion of the 
pro-Southern cartoonist to draw op 
posed public figures as belonging to the 
Negro race. Adalbert J. Volck made 
Harriet Beecher Stowe appear in one 
cartoon as a Negress* and Lincoln as 
a Negro Oriental dancer.® In a cartoon 
in Vanity Fair (6-2-60) in which Julius 
Caesar-Seward is assassinated by Brutus- 
Greeley, Lincoln appears in the back- 
ground as Negro-Pompey. 


7 Jules Fleury (pseud. Champfleury), His- 
toire de la Caricature Antique (Paris: E. 
Dentu, 1865), p. 236. 

8 Murrell, op. cit., plate 203. 

® Reference ibid., page 204. 
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| Ficure 2. “An Heir to the Throne,” or “The Next Republican 
ding Candidate.”"—Cartoons pertaining to the Civil War. 
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Ficurr 1. “Southern Gentleman” and “Little Child.”"—Harper's Weekly, December 17, 1864. 











Ficure 4. Adalbert J. Volck’s “Passage through 
Baltimore.”—Reproduced from Murrell, His- 
tory of American Graphic Art, 

Vol. I, Plate 200. 
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Figure 3. “This reminds me of a little joke.” Ficgure 5. “Waiting for an Answer.”—Punch 
-Harper’s Weekly, September 16, 1864. December 14 
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Abolition was repeatedly attacked 
with special emphasis upon the dire 
effects of miscegenation. The Negro 
was represented by the South to be the 
offspring of the gorilla and but a step 
removed from bestiality. Louis Maurer’s 
contribution to this thesis during the 
campaign of 1860 is reproduced in 
Figure 2, taken from American Car- 
toons pertaining to the Civil War. 

Two. The cartoonist may so repre- 
sent symbols that the reader may dis- 
place his own feelings of weakness upon 
them. We have chosen as examples of 
this technique three methods of repre- 
sentation which are recurrent through- 
out our period: Making the symbol 
risible, either by caricature of person 
or of situation; Making the symbol 
Lilliputian, insignificant, defective; and 
Representing the symbol as afraid, flee- 
ing or powerless. 

We shall not undertake an examina- 
tion of the nature of the risible, a ques- 
tion which has long engaged philos- 
ophers.*® Perhaps its essence can be 
attributed to unexpected contrast, or, 
as Fuchs puts it, “The chief charac- 
teristic of (graphic) satire is witty, 
ironical, sarcastic, or humorous criticism 
of the shortcomings of the time, of 
public or private follies, in connection 
with which, however, the opposed ideal 
must always shine through.”™ 

As examples of humor used to neu- 
tralize the negative sting of some 


symbols: 


10 See Henri Bergson, Le Rire: Essai sur la 
Signification du Comique (Paris: F. Alcan, 
1901), pp. 26-30; L. Dugas, Psychologie du 
Rire (Paris: F. Alcan, 1902); Max Eastman, 
Enjoyment of Laughter (New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1936); et al. 

11 Eduard Fuchs, Die Karikatur der curo- 
piischen Vélker vom Altertum bis zur Neuzeit 
(Berlin: A. Hofmann und Co., 1904), p. 12. 
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A design for a new coin for the 
C. S. A. The eagle on the coin is re- 
placed by the owl; “e pluribus unum” 
becomes “ex uno plurima”; the motto 
is “Owe ever, pay never.” On the ob- 
verse of the coin are the labels, “The 
Centrifugal States,” a Confederate 
thumbing his nose, and in the back- 
ground a torn Union flag (H. 6- 
22-61). 

A gaunt and unkept “Southern 
matron” is sending her old father, 
aged 69, and her baby, aged 1, to war. 
She says that they will both be about 
the right age for soldiers, since their 
combined ages “avridg 35” (H. 12- 
17-64). 

In studying the political cartoon we 
must early rid ourselves of the notion 
that it is always funny. The reaction 
which it arouses, resembling laughter, 
is often not so much the result of cari- 
cature as it is the satisfaction of seeing 
a negative symbol placed in a painful 
or embarrassing situation. 

Representation of negative symbols 
as inferior to positive symbols is a 
favorite technique. The negative sym- 
bol may be represented as insignificant, 
Lilliputian, less socially acceptable, de- 
fective, ineffective. 

When Congress began to speak 
against General McClellan’s delay in 
effecting any results against the Con- 
federacy, there appeared in Harper's 
Weekly (1-25-62) a representation of 
the politicians as geese cackling at the 
General who ignores their insignificant 
chatter. 

The cartoon, reproduced in Figure 3, 
appeared when McClellan’s prestige had 
taken a turn for the worse (H. 9-16-64). 
At the time he was running on a peace 
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platform, having been removed from 
command, in opposition to Lincoln. 
Lincoln is shown holding a tiny Mc- 
Clellan in his hand and uttering his 
famous phrase, “This reminds me of 
a little joke.” 

During the early days of the war, a 
huge hand representing the Union, 
closing and crushing the Confederate 
General, Buckner (H. 3-8-62) and the 
whole Confederate army (H. 4-3-62), 
was another example of this technique. 
When Great Britain began to annoy the 
Union through the apparent favor in 
the former’s policy for the Confederacy, 
we find a cartoon in which leo britan- 
nicus has been drawn to tremendously 
tiny proportions and his tail has in some 
manner or other been excruciatingly am- 
putated. 

The people of Maryland have pre- 
sented for their consideration (H. 
10-4-62) a cartoon showing the “Rebel 
Chivalry” as the Marylanders fancied 
they looked—in dapper uniforms and 
of smart bearing, and on the other side 
how they “really” looked—shabby, 
wretched rural characters with straw 
in their teeth. 

In another cartoon, Jeff Davis, in an 
outgrown suit, is making a speech to 
some much mutilated victims of Gettys- 
burg, Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and 
tells them that “Victory is within their 
reach. They need but stretch forth their 
hands (they have no hands) to grasp 
it!” (H. 8-22-63). Cartoons in the late 
period of the war show Davis (in his 
own words) “awaiting the issue with 
fitting composure” (H. 3-11-65), and 
“calmly contemplating the perils which 
environ his country” (H. 4-1-65), while 
shells drop on all sides of him. General 
Robert E. Lee is represented (H. 6-11- 
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64) as being chastised on the buttocks 
with a bundle of rods by General Grant. 
The Confederate officer is unable to 
escape this school-boy punishment, 
which is whimsically termed “turning 
Lee’s flank.” 

An example of this technique is 
selected at random from Punch. At the 
time of the Mason-Slidell incident Lin- 
coln is portrayed (1-11-62) as a “ ‘coon” 
treed by Colonel John Bull with gun 
in hand. Lincoln calls down, “Air you 
in arnest, Colonel Bull? . . . Don’t fire, 
I'll come down.” 

Representing a negative symbol as 
fleeing, afraid or powerless usually ren- 
ders it impotent. Examples of this tech- 
nique may be found for various his- 
torical periods. During the French revo- 
lution of 1780 the émigrés were the 
subjects of many cartoons;'? likewise 
the flight of the king and queen;"* and, 
for another example, the Abbé Maury, 
who, having made an_ objectionable 
speech in the assembly, was pursued by 
the people when leaving, was obliged 
to disguise himself as a soldier to escape 
and to carry arms to defend himself. 
From that time on he was drawn “en 
grenadier.”™* 

Two notable examples of this tech- 
nique in the Civil War concern Lin- 
coln and Davis. The former was sup- 
posed to have been in danger of his life 
while passing through Baltimore in 
1861 and in order to make passage 
safely to have disguised himself in a 
Scotch cap and ulster. Lincoln’s cartoon 
opponents seized on this rumor. Volck 
in his “Passage through Baltimore,” re- 


12 Jules Fleury, Histoire de la Caricature 
sous la République, Empire et la Restaura- 
tion (Paris: E. Dentu, 1874), chapter x. 

18 Jbid., chapter xii. 

14 Tbid., p. 141. 
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CIVIL WAR CARTOONISTS 


produced in Figure 4,"° presents the 
new Chief Executive in Scottish cos- 
tume furtively making his way through 
the Maryland city in a freight car. 

Jefferson Davis was supposed, when 
captured, to be disguised as a woman 
in crinolines and thus to be attempting 
to escape. This rumor was no more true 
than the one about Lincoln’s passage 
through Baltimore.** However, the in- 
cident offered excellent material and 
was greatly utilized (H. 5-27-65; H. 
6-3-65; ACCW, 57, 58, 59, 60; Murrell, 
plates 234, 237). 

Further illustrations may be had in 
the case of the Confederate General 
Hindman who is represented (H. 3-7- 
63) as the “Arkansas Traveler” in 
fight. A cartoon of the rebel army 
(H. 5-3-62) shows them being routed 
by the Union forces, but in fleeing they 
shout, “Hurrah!! we've got another 
victory.” 

The cartoons described reveal the 
purpose in rendering negative symbols 
impotent. There is built up an illusion 
of superiority and of victory which 
establishes or justifies for the reader 
his attitude on the pictured relations 
of power. 

Turee. Few cartoons are drawn 
which express only the glorification of 
a positive symbol. Simpler technique is 
to draw a cartoon attacking a negative 
symbol and during the process the posi- 
tive symbol will be exalted by contrast 
with the former. Recurrent techniques 
of glorifying the positive symbol are: 

15 Reproduced from Murrell, op. cit., plate 
200. For other cartoons see VF. 3-9-61, “The 
New President of the United States-—a fugitive 
sketch” and “The MacLincoln Harrisburg 
Fling”; H. 3-9-61, “The Flight of Abraham”; 
and Albert Bigclow Paine, Thomas Nast, His 


Period and His Pictures, pp. 72-73. 
16 See argument, Murrell, op. cit., p. 233. 
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Calm and static representation, usually 
with sacred adjunct; and, Favorable 
contrast with other symbols. 

Symbols of identification—of person 
or of group—do not require much treat- 
ment in the cartoon to become positive 
symbols. A representation of almost 
photographic appearance and a few ex- 
planatory words suffice to convey the 
intended emotion to the reader. There 
is little action, The composition of the 
drawing—at least, that part in which 
the positive symbol is to be found— 
is static, calm and immobile. For exam- 
ple, a cartoon by Thomas Nast (H. 
7-16-64) on “Our Flag” shows the 
national banner in the midst of war, in 
the field, in the hospital, in church, at 
home, on board, around the dead, and 
returning from war. In the milieu of 
violent action the national symbol re- 
mains unbending and unchallenged. 

In Figure 5, taken from Punch for 
the issue of December 14, 1861, Britan- 
nia is shown at a cannon “Waiting for 
an Answer” from America regarding 
the Mason-Slidell affair. Although 
threatened conflict is imminent here, 
Britannia is unperturbed and quiet, re- 
posed and confident. 

During the stormy campaign of 1860 
Columbia was represented in a Vanity 
Fair cartoon (7-7-60) “Serene Above 
Them All,” while the gladiators, Doug- 
las and Lincoln, Everett and Breckin- 
ridge, fought below her pedestal. 

Besides the static quality of compo- 
sition, there are sacred adjuncts which 
are often employed. Nast drew a car- 
toon about the peace (H. 5-20-65), 
“Blessed are the Peace Makers,” in one 
panel of which the “Savior’s Entry into 
Jerusalem” is represented, and in the 
other General Lee is surrendering to 
General Grant. The Bible and Cross 
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are potent symbols which, when asso- 
ciated with a figure, make it positive. 

The technique of contrasting a posi- 
tive symbol favorably with a negative 
symbol has already been suggested by 
the technique in rendering a negative 
symbol impotent. When a symbol is 
represented as inferior to another, it is 
easy to see that the superior symbol 
may become positive. Representation of 
a puerile, cocky Jonathan insulting Mrs. 
Britannia (P. 7-6-61) makes Mrs. Bri- 
tannia a positive symbol for one can see 
that she is capable of handling the 
rebellious youth without losing her 
dignity. 

The attempt of the Negro-Samson 
Agonistes to pull down the temple of 
the Constitution (VF. 3-3-60) leaves 
the Constitution a positive symbol for it 
is solidly founded on the pillars of 1787 
and 1860. Samson mutters, “Dey don’t 
‘budge.’ ” 

The representation of a symbol con- 
quering a belligerently resisting or dan- 
gerous foe renders the symbol positive. 
Young America is shown (H. 9-1-60) as 
Hercules rising at the ballot box and 
strangling the serpents “Disunion” and 
“Secession.” The victory over a threat- 
ened danger makes Hercules the sym- 


bol which is positively glorified. A 


cartoon of “A Drawn Battle a |’An- 
glaise” (H. 5-12-60) shows the Amer- 
ican Eagle defeating the British lion 
while John Bull looks on with great 
worriment. The American eagle is, of 
course, the positive symbol. 

The negative symbol is usually a 
bellicose and physically dangerous one. 
Otherwise there would be no virtue in 
the positive symbol’s conquering it. 
Rather the conquering symbol would 
become a negative one as the resulting 
emotion from the contemplation of at- 
tack upon an apparently helpless or 
assumedly innocent symbol. 

Showing the intended positive sym- 
bol as part and parcel of recognized 
law and order makes it positive. Lin- 
coln is represented (H. 7-13-61) as a 
policeman arresting the culprit, Jeff 
Davis, and bringing him to trial. 

* * * 


It is, for the most part, a world of 
fantasy and whimsy, allegory and 
teratology in which the cartoonist op- 
erates. To understand the cartoon the 
reader must grant as a prime requisite 
the willing suspension of disbelief. 
Given such condition, the propagandist 
can employ to telling effect techniques 
of the nature which we have been 
discussing. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING RECALL 
OF RADIO PROGRAMS 


By MATTHEW N. CHAPPELL, C. E. Hooper, Inc. 


Tue fallibility of human memory needs 
more careful consideration in the field 
of marketing research. Particularly is 
this true in studies of product prefer- 
ences and purchases. When people are 
asked a question of fact such as “What 
brand of beer in cans did you purchase 
last,” it is too often assumed that their 
answers are equally reliable whether the 
last purchase was made ten minutes or 
a month earlier. 

This distorting influence of “prestige” 
brands on responses is well-known. It 
has usually been assumed that this in- 
fluence is attributable solely to the un- 
willingness of respondents to admit the 
(shameful?) use of products not na- 
tionally advertised. This assumption 
may be entirely justified, but in view of 
the fact that the psychological activity 
of recalling or remembering is involved, 
it is quite possible that the numerous 
factors which are known to influence 
memory or recall in the laboratory may 
account for much of the distortion 
sometimes attributed to prestige. 

The validity of recall in marketing 
research has rarely been studied. The 
determination of validity requires con- 
trol studies which necessarily add great- 
ly to expense. Moreover, since research 
studies in the product field are usually 
made by companies whose products are 
nationally advertised, and well-known 
to the public, the factors influencing re- 
call tend to inflate figures obtained for 
the client's product in comparison with 


those obtained for “unknown” brands. 
Wishful thinking naturally tends to 
make all concerned less critical of such 
results than would be the case if recall 
variables deflated the client’s results in 
comparison with those for “unknown” 
brands. That is to say, under some cir- 
cumstances factors influencing recall 
may give rise to a rosy picture of a 
client's popularity position which is 
quite without foundation in fact. If 
such errors should prove costly on a 
few occasions, they might exert an ad- 
verse influence on the whole field of 
sampling research. 

Polling research in the commercial 
radio field affords excellent opportuni- 
ties for studying the influence of mem- 
ory factors so far as they influence the 
respondents’ ability to recall radio pro- 
grams recently heard. Currently, radio 
audiences are sampled at frequent stated 
intervals by two different methods, one 
of which, the “coincidental,” establishes 
the fact of listening at the time the 
listening occurs, and the other, the 
“day-part recall,” establishes the mem- 
ory for what has been heard during 
previous intervals. As they are used in 
the field, there are numerous differences 
between the two methods, but most of 
them are of a fixed nature and tend to 
cause only constant differences between 
their results, which in each case are 
called program “ratings.” 

In the day-part recall method, tele- 
phone interviewers call homes at inter- 
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vals of two hours between 9:05 a.m. and 
9:05 p.m. and ask respondents if they 
have listened to the radio during the 
preceding two hours and if so what pro- 
grams they remember having heard. 
This method is closely similar to one 
commonly used in the psychology labo- 
ratory for studying characteristics of 
memory. The laboratory procedure is 
called the “reproduction” method. In its 
use, experimental subjects are usually 
presented with a list of some kind and, 
after a lapse of time, are asked to recall 
or “reproduce” the items in the list. As 
the experimental conditions, for ex- 
ample the length of the interval between 
exposure and recall or the nature of the 
list, are varied the effects are measured 
by the differences in the amount 
recalled. 

In using the “coincidental” method, 
program information is obtained by 
making telephone calls to homes coin- 
cidentally with the broadcast. Interview- 
ers ask the respondents if their radios 
are turned on now and if so, what pro- 
grams and stations are being heard. 
Only data collected during the broad- 
cast of a given program are used 
in determining its coincidental rating. 
Since coincidental data are obtained 
while listeners are listening to a given 
program, this method yields an excel- 
lent measure of actual exposure to each 
of the programs on the “list” which 
subsequently is “reproduced” by the 
day-part recall method." 


1 The recall ratings are usually numerically 
larger than the coincidental. This apparent 


paradox arises from the fact that the two 
samples are different. In the calculation of the 
day-part recall rating, only those homes in the 
total sample of telephone homes in which 
someone is at home are used. The segment of 
homes in which no one is at home is disre- 
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Data on a wide variety of sponsored 
network programs obtained by both 
the day-part recall and the coincidental 
methods are at hand. This circumstance 
enables us to discover factors causing 
variations in memory for different cate- 
gories of radio programs which could 
not possibly be discovered from the 
results of either one of those methods 
considered alone. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING RECALL 


In the analysis which follows the in- 
fluence of four factors giving rise to 
variation in memory for programs are 
studied. They are: program age, pro- 
gram length, program content, and 
length of the interval between “ex- 
posure” and “reproduction.” 


INFLUENCE OF AGE OF PROGRAM 


The ability to remember any event 
depends, in part, upon the breadth of 
experience one has had with it. It is 
probable, for example, that in the anti- 
freeze field Prestone would be recalled 
more readily than would another anti- 
freeze which is less aggressively adver- 
tised and marketed. So in the radio 
field, the listener has had more oppor- 
tunity to develop broad experience with 
a program which has been on the air 
for many years than he has had in con- 
nection with a new program. And since 
radio programs are of all ages, it seems 
probable that the wide range of this 


factor would result in measurable dif- 


garded. In view of the fact that “no answers” 
or “not at homes” are included in the calcu- 
lation of the coincidental rating and classified 
as “non-listeners,” but are not included in 
calculating the day-part recall rating, the day- 
part recall ratings tend to be inflated in com- 
parison with the coincidental. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING RECALL 


ferences in the ease with which they 
are recalled. 

This condition suggests the following 
hypothesis: 


Hypothesis I—Programs which have 
been broadcast for a period of years 
will obtain recall ratings which are 
appreciably higher, in comparison 
with their coincidental ratings, than 
will programs which have been broad- 
cast less than a year. 


To test this hypothesis, 106 evening 
sponsored network programs which 
were checked by both the coincidental 
and day-part recall methods were used. 
The 106 were divided into three groups: 
programs which, prior to March, 1941, 
were broadcast for (1) less than one 
year, (2) one to two years, (3) two 
years or more. In the case of all pro- 
grams except a few in category (1) 
which were very new, the day-part re- 
call and coincidental rating for each 
program was based on an accumulation 
of at least six months’ data, obtained 
during the seven-month period, Octo- 
ber, 1940-April, 1941, the seven non- 
daylight saving months. The memory 
variations were determined by obtain- 
ing the average day-part recall rating 
and the average coincidental rating for 
all programs in a given category and 
then expressing the former as a per 
cent of the latter. The results obtained 
when programs are analyzed by age 
follow: 


1.Programs over two years of age 
receive average recall ratings which 


*The tendency to tune in and out on a 
program is greater for long programs than 
for short. The coincidental method measures 
“average audience” which is strictly compa- 
table from one program to another, while the 
day-part recall method measures “total remem- 
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are 12.4% higher than their average 
coincidental ratings. 

2. Programs between one and two 
years of age receive average recall 
ratings which are 3.3°% higher 
than their average coincidental rat- 
ings. 

3. Programs less than one year of 
age receive average recall ratings 
which are 4.7°%, lower than their 
average coincidental ratings. 


These results serve to verify Hypothe- 
sis I and appear to necessitate the fol- 
lowing: 

Conclusion I. The ability to recall a 
program which has been heard previ- 
ously is influenced strongly by the 
length of time in months and years 
over which that program has been 
presented. 


INFLUENCE OF LENGTH OF PROGRAM 


The length of the program would be 
expected to operate much as age of 
program does. The longer the pro- 
gram the greater the breadth of asso- 
ciations that will be developed in con- 
nection with it. Other things being 
equal, this would cause programs of 
greater length to be recalled more read- 
ily than programs of shorter length.* 
These considerations suggest the fol- 
lowing hypothesis: 


Hypothesis Il. Short programs will 
obtain recall ratings which are ap- 
preciably lower, in comparison with 
their coincidental ratings, than will 
long programs. 


bers.”” The quantity “total rememberers” would 
be expected to expand somewhat for longer 
disconnected programs, such as Major Bowes 
and contract for such programs as Lux Radio 
Theater, and short programs which are di- 
rected toward a single climax. 
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Since age of program is one factor in- 
fluencing recall, it is necessary to elim- 
inate variations attributable to age 
alone, if the influence of program 
length is to be determined. This has 
been done in the present analysis by 
using programs from only one age cate- 
gory, the “over two-year” age group. 
This group contains fifty-four evening 
programs for all of which seven-month 
average ratings were available. Of these 
fifty-four programs, seven were one 
hour in length, forty-two were one- 
half hour in length, and five were one- 
quarter hour in length. While the num- 
ber of programs in the hour and in 
the quarter-hour category is small, the 
reliability of the findings remains high 
because of the fact that the ratings for 
each program are based on an accumu- 
lation of seven months’ data, October, 
1940 through April, 1941. The com- 
parison between the coincidental and 
day-part recall results for each category 
of programs was made as in the pre- 
ceding analysis. The results for pro- 
grams of two years or more follow: 


1. Programs one hour in length ob- 
tain an average day-part recall rat- 
ing which is 34.2°4 higher than 
their average coincidental rating. 

2. Programs one-half hour in length 
obtain an average day-part recall 
rating which is 10.5°% higher than 
their average coincidental rating. 

3. Programs one-quarter hour in 
length obtain an average day-part 
recall rating which is 11.9% lower 
than their average coincidental rat- 


ing. 
The 


difference between  day-part 


recall ratings for hour and for quar- 
ter-hour programs, in terms of their 
coincidental ratings, is 46.1°%. These 
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findings demonstrate the validity of 
Hypothesis II and appear to necessitate 
the following: 


Conclusion II. The ability to recall a 
program which has been heard previ- 
ously, is influenced strongly by the 
length of the program. 


INFLUENCE OF PROGRAM 
“POPULARITY 


Two factors, age and length, have 
been shown to influence the ability to 
recall programs previously heard. It 
seems probable, however, that quite 
apart from age or length there are 
variables, arising from differences in 
program content and the resulting “at- 
traction value,” which influence the 
ability to recall programs. Since ratings 
are a measure of “attraction value” un- 
der certain circumstances, the following 
possibility is suggested: 

Hypothesis Ill. The recall ratings for 

high rating programs are appreciably 

higher, in comparison with their 
coincidental ratings, than are those 
for low rating programs. 


In order to test this hypothesis, it is 
necessary to eliminate the variations 
caused by both program age and by 
length of the broadcast period. This 
was done in the following analysis by 
using only evening programs which 
have been broadcast for more than two 
years and which are one-half hour in 
length. There were forty-two programs 
in this class. These were divided into 
three categories: programs obtaining a 
coincidental rating (1) above 15; (2) 
11-15; (3) below 11. The results ob- 
tained show the following with regard 
to half-hour evening programs broad- 
cast for two or more years: 
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1.Programs obtaining coincidental 
ratings over 15.0°% obtain recall 
ratings which average 16.0% high- 
er than their coincidental ratings. 

2.Programs obtaining coincidental 
ratings from 11.0°% to 15.0% ob- 
tain recall ratings which average 
8.2°% higher than their coincidental 
ratings. 

3. Programs obtaining coincidental 
ratings below 11.0% obtain day- 
part recall ratings which are 4.6% 
higher than their average coinci- 
dental ratings. 


These findings appear to verify Hy- 
pothesis III and to necessitate the fol- 
lowing: 

Conclusion Ill. The ability to recall 

a program which has been heard 

previously is influenced greatly by 

those elements inherent in the pro- 
gram which determine the size of 
the audience it attracts. 


PROGRAMS ON DIFFERENT 
NETWORKS 


It has been shown above that the re- 
call ratings tend to penalize new, 
shorter and lower rating programs as 
compared with the older, longer and 
higher rating programs. It is a well- 
recognized fact that networks vary 
from each other in the inherent and 
adherent characteristics of their pro- 
grams. The longer, older and more 
pretentious shows are, for the most 
part, presented on the Red and Co- 
lumbia networks, while programs pre- 
sented on the Blue and Mutual net- 
works are commonly newer and more 
modestly produced. If the above analy- 


ses are accurate, it should follow that: 


Hypothesis IV. The average recall 
ratings for programs presented on the 


Red and Columbia networks are ap- 
preciably higher, in comparison with 
their average coincidental ratings, 
than the average recall ratings for pro- 
grams presented on the Blue and 
Mutual networks. 


This hypothesis was tested by using 
the 82 evening sponsored network pro- 
grams mentioned above which had been 
broadcast for more than one year. Of 
the 82 programs, 33 were Red, 30 
were Columbia, 16 were Blue and 3 
were Mutual. While the number of Mu- 
tual programs is small, it should be 
noted that the ratings for each are based 
on seven months’ data. This fact in- 
sures high statistical reliability even 
when 3 programs are used in a group. 
The results of this analysis show the 
following: 


1. Day-part recall ratings for Red 
network programs average 13.3%, 
higher than their coincidental rat- 
ings. 

2. Day-part recall ratings for Co- 
lumbia network programs aver- 
age 8.7°% higher than their coin- 
cidental ratings. 

3. Day-part recall ratings for Blue 
network programs average 3.8°, 
lower than their coincidental rat- 
ings. 

4. Day-part recall ratings for Mutual 
network programs average 33.5°/, 
lower than their average coinci- 
dental rating. 


These findings serve to verify Hy- 
pothesis IV and appear to necessitate 
the following: 


Conclusion 1V. Programs presented 
on the Red and Columbia networks 
are, on the average, recalled more 
readily than those presented on the 
Blue and Mutual. 
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PROGRAMS OF DIFFERENT TYPES 


It has been shown above that the in- 
fluence of memory variables which af- 
fect the recall methods are reflected in 
ratings obtained for different networks. 
It should follow, also, that their in- 
fluence would be reflected in recall rat- 
ings for programs of different types. 
This possibility suggests the following: 


Hypothesis V. The average day-part 
recall ratings for programs of certain 
types are appreciably higher, in com- 
parison with their coincidental rat- 
ings, than the average day-part recall 
ratings for other types of programs. 


This hypothesis was tested by analyz- 
ing, in terms of type, the 82 programs 
used immediately above. The results 
obtained show the following with re- 
gard to evening programs: 


1. Variety programs obtain day-part 
recall ratings which average 18.1°/, 
higher than their coincidental rat- 
ings. 

2.Concert music programs obtain 
day-part recall ratings which aver- 
age 10.6°% higher than their coin- 
cidental ratings. 

3. Plays obtain day-part recall ratings 
which average 8.4°% higher than 
their coincidental ratings. 

4. Continuity drama programs obtain 
day-part recall ratings which aver- 
age 5.0°% higher than their coinci- 
dental ratings. 

5. Quiz programs obtain day-part re- 
call ratings which average 2.7°% 
higher than their coincidental rat- 
ings. 

6. Popular music programs obtain 
day-part recall ratings which aver- 
age 2.2% higher than their coin- 
cidental ratings. 


7. Miscellaneous programs obtain day. 
part recall ratings which average 
6.9°% lower than their coincidental 
ratings. 

8. News programs obtain day-part re- 
call ratings which average 21.2% 
lower than their coincidentals. 


These findings serve to validate Hy- 
pothesis V and appear to necessitate the 
following: 


Conclusion V. The ability to recall 
programs previously heard varies 
within wide limits from one type of 
program to another. 


INFLUENCE OF ELAPSED TIME 


The influence of the elapsed time be- 
tween the creation of any mental im- 
pression and its subsequent recall is 
well known. Forgetting is a spontaneous 
process that begins to operate at the 
time the impression is made and pro- 
gresses in a manner that may be ex- 
pressed mathematically as a logarithmic 
function. That is, the greatest loss occurs 
almost immediately and then the loss 
tapers off. In order to reduce the effect 
of forgetting on day-part recall ratings, 
the length of the interval between day- 
part recall checking periods has been 
reduced from time to time. Currently 
these periods are two hours in length. 
But even two hours is a_ respectable 
period over which to study the effects 
of forgetting. The problem is, however, 
complicated by the presence of an ad- 
ditional factor influencing day-part re- 
call ratings which, like forgetting, varies 
with the length of the elapsed interval 
between the presentation of a program 
and its recall when the day-part recall 
interviewer phones subsequently. 

Suppose that in the 9:05 p.m. day- 
part recall checking period, when re- 
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spondents are asked what programs 
they heard between 7 and 9 p.m., the 
interviewer finds someone at home in 
seven out of every ten homes and no 
one at home in three. Of the seven who 
are at home now, the number who were 
not at home 5 or 10 minutes earlier, 
when the 8:45-9:00 p.m. programs were 
being broadcast, approaches o. No “not 
at home” segment of any kind is in- 
cluded in the sample upon which the 
day-part recall report of these programs 
is based. 

But some of the people who are at 
home at 9:05 p.m. were not at home 
two hours earlier. Perhaps in one of 
seven homes in which someone is “at 
home now” no one was at home be- 
tween 7:00 and 7:15 p.m. That is to 
say, a “not at home then” element is 
involved in the day-part recall reports 
on these programs, whereas no such 
element was involved in the 8:45-9:00 
p.m. program reports. 

“Not at home then” will vary in 
every day-part recall checking period 
of the day from a minimum of o for 
programs checked immediately after 
they are broadcast to as much as 20°, 
of the total sample, in some seasons of 
the year, for programs broadcast two 
hours earlier. 

The omission of “not at home now” 
in the calculation of the day-part recall 
ratings tends to inflate all of these rat- 
ings in comparison with the coinci- 
dental ratings. However, the “not at 
home then” which increases in magni- 
tude with elapsed time, tends to reduce 
the relative inflation of the recall ratings 
for programs not checked immediately 
after they are broadcast. 

In the analysis which follows, then, 
we are dealing with two factors which 
influence the day-part recall rating, one 


of which, forgetting, is a characteristic 
of all recall methods of study. The fact 
that both factors operate in the same 
direction suggests: 


Hypothesis VI. Day-part recall rat- 
ings for programs checked immedi- 
ately after they are broadcast are 
appreciably higher than those for 
programs checked one and one-half to 
two hours after they are broadcast. 


The 82 programs mentioned above 
were used to test the present hypothesis. 
Because time changes from one geo- 
graphic area to another, a program 
broadcast in the East at 10:00 p.m. 
reaches the Central Zone at 9:00 p.m. 
and the Pacific Coast at 7:00 p.m. In 
order to find the influence of the elapsed 
interval between the end of the program 
broadcast and subsequent day-part re- 
call checking period, it is necessary to 
use, not “National,” but “Sectional” 
ratings. 

Four categories of programs were 
used in the analysis: Programs checked 
by the day-part recall method (1) 0-% 
hour after broadcast, (2) %-1 hour 
after broadcast, (3) 1-1 hours after 
broadcast, (4) 14-2 hours after broad- 
cast. The average of the day-part recall 
and the coincidental sectional ratings 
for programs in each category were 
found. In order to obtain the size of 
the day-part recall ratings for each 
category in comparison with the coin- 
cidental ratings on the same group, 
the average day-part recall rating for 
each category was divided by the aver- 
age coincidental rating for those pro- 
grams. 

The results obtained show the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The average day-part recall rating 

for programs checked o0-Y, hour 
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after broadcast is 28.0°% higher 
than the average coincidental rating 
on the same program. 

2. The average day-part recall rating 
for programs checked ¥-1 hour 
after broadcast is 11.5°% higher 
than the corresponding coincidental 
rating. 

3. The average day-part recall rating 
for programs checked 1-1 hours 
after broadcast is 7.6°% higher than 
the corresponding coincidental rat- 
ing. 

4. The average day-part recall rating 
for programs checked 1-2 hours 
after broadcast is 1.6% higher than 
the corresponding coincidental rat- 
ing. 

It appears that these results amply 

validate Hypothesis VI and necessitate 
the following: 


Conclusion VI. The magnitude of a 
program’s recall rating is related in- 
versely to the length of the interval 
between the presentation of a pro- 
gram and its study by the recall 
method. 

COMMENTS 


The results obtained in this study 
show clearly the rigor with which 
factors found to influence recall in the 
psychology laboratory apply in one 
branch of commercial polling research 


—the recall of sponsored network pro- 
grams previously heard. The age of a 
program is closely analogous to the 
number of practice periods in the labo- 
ratory procedure. Length of program 
is analogous to length of practice period 
used under experimental conditions. 
The “attraction value” of programs is 
similar to “meaningfulness” of recall 
materials used in the laboratory. The 
results obtained in the present analysis 
are those that would be predicted from 
the laboratory findings. 

It seems probable that similar factors 
play a part in all polling research in 
which results depend upon recall of 
purchasing or other activities. Recall 
methods are always inviting because 
of the relative ease of obtaining re- 
sponses. But if we may generalize at 
all from the present findings, they 
would seem to indicate the advisability 
of developing some control for sampling 
studies based on recall, through which 
the validity of the recall can be de- 
termined. Studies which test the statis- 
tical reliability of recall responses do not 
suffice for this purpose. The reliability 
of the questionnaire may be exceedingly 
high and the validity of the responses 
very low. A pantry inventory in homes 
of part of the sample studied by recall 
would furnish this control in the case 
of many, but not all, products. 
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PRESSURE GROUPS AND 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


By JOHN W. MASLAND, Stanford University 


For more than two years prior to 
Japan’s jolting attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor, the American public and _ its 
elected representatives argued the is- 
sues of intervention versus non-inter- 
vention. An outstanding feature of 
the acrimonious debate was the multi- 
tude of committees and special organi- 
zations which engaged popular atten- 
tion. In the following discussion of 
the role of these pressure groups, three 
related subjects will be considered: first, 
an identification of the leading groups; 
second, a review of their common 
characteristics; third, an evaluation of 
their role in the democratic process. 


IDENTIFICATION OF LEADING GROUPS 


Out of the profusion of active groups 
a distinction between non-intervention- 
ist and interventionist obviously can be 
made. It may be less apparent that 
among the non-interventionists a di- 
vision separated those motivated by 
pacifism from the narrow isolationists. 

Pacifist organizations pre-dated the 
outbreak of the war in Europe; some 
were in existence as long as twenty 
years. Number one among them was the 
National Council for Prevention of 
War. This organization was founded 
at the time of the Washington Arms 
Conference by its present director, Fred- 
erick Libby, who still retains all the 
fire and drive of a crusading evangel- 
ist. The Council at one time claimed to 
be a “clearing-house” for nineteen affil- 
iated groups, but from the start its pro- 
gram and activities were planned and 


executed by Libby and his under-paid 
but enthusiastic staff, which for many 
years prior to the autumn of 1941 oper- 
ated out of an ancient and dingy build- 
ing across from the State Department. 
Jeannette Rankin was a Council lobbyist 
before she returned to Congress to vote 
against war with Japan. 

Another peace society with a long 
record behind it was the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom, founded by the late Jane Addams 
during the first World War. Unlike 
the National Council, the W.1.L. had 
state and local branches, and individual 
memberships. Its chief Washington 
representative for more than a dozen 
years was Miss Dorothy Detzer, a lob- 
byist and organizer of recognized abil- 
ity. The Senate munitions investigation 
was a personal triumph for Miss Detzer. 
More than five years of tireless cam- 
paigning were climaxed when she con- 
vinced Senator Nye that he should 
introduce the resolution calling for the 
investigation. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation was 
another influential pacifist group, also 
dating from the first World War. Its 
membership was drawn from liberal 
and younger members of the Protestant 
clergy, and its leaders included John 
Haynes Holmes and Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Its headquarters were in New 
York City. 

Still other groups spread the doctrines 
of pacifism. Among them were World 
Peaceways, the American Friends Ser- 
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vice Committee, the Committee on 
Militarism in Education, the War Reg- 
isters League, and the Keep America 
Out of War Congress, the last of which 
was affiliated with the Socialist Party. 
All of these groups with the exception 
of the Friends Service Committee were 
located in New York; the Friends in 
Philadelphia. After the autumn of 1937 
these leading organizations presented 
a coordinated pacifist front, achieved 
through a common board of strategy, 
and self-styled the Neutrality Bloc. On 
various occasions, as during the debates 
in Congress over neutrality revision, 
campaigns were conducted jointly, with 
the Nationa! Council for Prevention of 
War acting as spokesman for the other 
groups. 

The non-interventionist attitude of 
these pacifist groups stemmed entirely 
from their deeply ingrained pacifism. 
They disliked to be called “isolation- 
ists.” For many years they were ardent 
supporters of American membership in 
the League of Nations and the World 
Court. It was not until 1935 that they 
abandoned their faith in collective 
security, forced to do so by the growing 
belief that war abroad could no longer 
be prevented and that America must 
therefore insulate herself by predeter- 
mined rules of neutrality. Their vig- 
orous opposition to the breakdown of 
that neutrality was dictated not by 
pro-Nazi sympathies, or antipathy to- 
ward the British, but by a conviction 
that nothing could be worse than par- 
ticipation in war. 

When the war in Europe entered its 
second year, leadership in the struggle 
for non-intervention passed from these 
long-established pacifist organizations 
to newly formed isolationist groups. 
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For a brief period there was the No 
Foreign War Committee headed by 
Verne Marshall, Iowa publisher. The 
No Foreign War Committee was ap- 
parently an attempt to capitalize upon 
the activities of O. K. Armstrong, a 
prominent member of the American 
Legion, who had organized several iso- 
lationist mass meetings, including one 
at Chicago addressed by Charles Lind- 
bergh. But when the Committee was 
brought into disrepute by alleged con- 
nections with the late William R. Davis, 
international oil trader, and by the 
failure of Marshall to make known the 
nature of his financial support, Arm- 
strong withdrew, and the Committee 
was soon disbanded, without having 
built up any national following. 

In the meantime the now famous 
America First Committee was organ- 
ized. America First developed out of 
the activities of R. Douglas Stuart, Jr., 
who as a law student at Yale had been 
responsible for non-interventionist 
demonstrations. During the summer of 
1940, Stuart, son of a Quaker Oats 
Company executive, set up headquarters 
in his father’s Chicago office and pro- 
moted a Committee to Defend America 
First, as a direct challenge to the rapidly 
growing Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies. His endeavors 
came to the attention of General Rob- 
ert E. Wood, chairman of the board 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company, and 
together with a small group of mid- 
west industrialists they were responsible 
for the America First organization. It 
first achieved wide prominence during 
the lend-lease controversy of January- 
March, 1941. Following the passage of 
H.R. 1776, the Committee began the 
campaign which brought it widespread 
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attention, featured by appearances of 
Charles Lindbergh, Senators Wheeler, 
Nye and Clark, John T. Flynn, Kath- 
leen Norris, General Wood, and other 
isolationist orators before large mass 
meetings from coast to coast. America 
First was tagged by its adversaries as 
a Nazi agency. It would seem, how- 
ever, that its central organization was 
free of such influence, although it is 
more than likely that many of its local 
units were dominated by Bundists, 
Coughlinites, and the like. By and 
large, its membership represented the 
many separate segments of the popula- 
tion, each with different motives, which, 
for one reason or another, stood firmly 
against intervention. 

The efforts of the pacifists and isola- 
tionists in their opposition to Admin- 
istration policy were parallel, but actu- 
ally they cooperated with each other 
very little, if at all. Only John T. Flynn 
of the Keep America Out of War Con- 
gress went over to America First. On 
the contrary, the pacifists harbored a 
certain suspicion of America First, 
which lacked completely their basic lib- 
eralism, humanitarianism, and interna- 
tionalism. 

Opposing the pacifists and isolation- 
ists stood the Committee to Defend 
America and the Fight for Freedom 
Committee. Fight for Freedom was 
not formed until the spring of 1941, 
but the Committee to Defend America 
had a heritage as old as that of the 
National Council for Prevention of 
War or the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. It was the last and most influential 
of a series of organizations built upon 
the foundations of several so-called 
peace societies active during the ‘twen- 
ties and ‘thirties in promoting Amer- 
ican membership in the League of 


Nations. These societies, foremost of 
which was the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, differed from the pacifists with 
whom they at one time cooperated fre- 
quently, in that they flatly rejected the 
possibility of political isolation, assert- 
ing that the only way to keep the coun- 
try out of war was to prevent the out- 
break of war anywhere by participa- 
tion in a collective security system. As 
a fundamental part of such a system, 
they accepted sanctions, military as 
well as economic. 

Challenged by the effectiveness of 
the central board of strategy which was 
set up by the National Council for 
Prevention of War and other pacifist 
organizations, the leaders of the League 
of Nations Association, World Alliance 
for International Friendship through 
the Churches, National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War, League of 
Women Voters, American Association 
of University Women, and several other 
collective security organizations early 
in 1938 formed a joint committee of 
their own. At first it was an informal 
arrangement, but after a few months 
funds were obtained from the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, which has always been close to 
the collective security movement, and 
a permanent organization was estab- 
lished, headed by Clark Eichelberger, 
director of the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation. This American Union for Con- 
certed Peace Efforts carried on a cam- 
paign for revision of the Neutrality 
Act, culminating in an intense drive 
during the special session of Congress 
in the autumn of 1939 at which repeal 
of the arms embargo was voted. 

With repeal of the embargo achieved, 
it was but natural that these leaders 
should support greater aid to the Allies. 
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The Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies, established in 
May of 1940, was the result. Clark Eich- 
elberger was its directing genius from 
the start, although the initial invita- 
tion for support was issued in the name 
of William Allen White, who served 
as chairman until the following De- 
cember. Headquarters were located in 
the New York office of the League of 
Nations Association, and once again the 
Carnegie Endowment furnished finan- 
cial assistance to get things started. 
Throughout its career, the Committee 
to Defend America emphasized aid 
“short of war,” arguing that only by 
preventing the defeat of Great Britain 
could the United States remain at peace. 
Step by step it advanced its demands, 
however, until it advocated measures 
close to actual participation, It was for 
this reason that William Allen White 
felt obliged to resign. But still the Com- 
mittee continued to reject outright in- 
tervention, and up to the day of Japan's 
attack upon Hawaii it had not gone 
beyond advocating breaking off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany and Italy. 
As a result of the failure of the aid- 
to-the-allies group to come right out 
for a declaration of war, leadership in 
the campaign for intervention passed 
in April, 1941, to a newly established 
organization, the Fight for Freedom 
Committee, which made war one of its 
original demands. The persons most 
responsible for the setting up of Fight 
for Freedom were Herbert Agar, 
author and editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, his brother William 
Agar, Ulric Bell, Courier-Journal cor- 
respondent in Washington, Bishop 
Henry W. Hobson, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Southern Ohio, and Ward 
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Cheney, New York silk manufacturer, 
It is interesting that the initiative came 
not from the Atlantic seaboard, tradi- 
tional seat of Anglophile sympathies, 
as had been the case with the Commit. 
tee to Defend America, but across the 
Alleghenies in Kentucky and Ohio. 

Fight for Freedom was not an off- 
shoot of the Committee to Defend 
America, although some of its original 
members were also connected with that 
organization. Just as ideological differ- 
ences separated pacifists and isolation- 
ists, so was there a distinction in out- 
look between the Committee to De- 
fend America and the Fight for Free- 
dom Committee, much less apparent, 
to be sure. Fight for Freedom concen- 
trated on the immediate task of de- 
feating Hitler. The Committee to De- 
fend America, on the other hand, 
although no less aware of this objective, 
reflected at the same time the crusading 
zeal of its founders for international 
world order, and was concerned accord- 
ingly with the part which the United 
States is to play in post-war reconstruc- 
tion." 

The Committee to Defend America 
and the Fight for Freedom Committee 
continued to maintain separate national 
organizations. But in some communi- 
ties the Committee to Defend America 
locals affiliated also with Fight for 
Freedom; in others local units of each 
cooperated while retaining their sep- 
arate identities. 

For reasons best known to themselves, 
American communists were active at 


1 Since December 7, 1941, The Committee 
to Defend America has continued to operate 
under the name Citizens for Victory, with 
a program which looks forward to winning 
the peace as well as winning the war.—EpiTor 
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different times on each side of the 
long controversy over foreign policy, 
operating for the most part through 
various “front” organizations. At the 
time of the neutrality debates in 1935 
the communist-dominated American 
League for Peace and Democracy and 
left-wing youth and labor groups were 
among the noisiest of all the isolation- 
ists. But civil war in Spain and Jap- 
anese invasion of China brought a 
shift to support collective security and 
neutrality revision. Then the Russo- 
German pact of August, 1939, produced 
a remarkable about-face. The slogan 
“The Yanks Are Not Coming,” was 
spread across the nation. The American 
Peace Mobilization was organized 
against conscription and lend-lease. But 
even this did not last. With complete 
equanimity this whole program was 
dropped when Germany attacked 
Russia. Subsequently communist groups 
went all out for intervention. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS AND METHODS 

In spite of great confusion of num- 
bers, a pattern of operation common 
to almost all of these pressure groups 
appeared. In the first place, each of 
them rested upon a small nucleus of 
individuals responsible for its estab- 
lishment and continued success. These 
enthusiastic spark plugs produced the 
organizational plans, shaped group pol- 
icy, and evolved campaign strategy. 
Although in most cases they were re- 
sponsible to a governing board or to 
their members at large, events tran- 
spired so rapidly that the initiative was 
in the hands of a small controlling 
leadership. For financial support these 
groups, like political parties, received 
the bulk of their income from relatively 
few large gifts. 


America First, the Committee to De- 
fend America, and the Fight for Free- 
dom Committee were more spectacular, 
but there was little they did which was 
not already common practice among the 
pacifist pressure groups. The newer 
groups, with their greater financial re- 
sources, merely exploited old methods 
more effectively. 

What were these methods? They 
were of two types, those designed to 
stimulate public opinion, and those by 
which pressure was brought to bear 
upon the government. 

The first big job of a group was to 
get itself and its program before the 
public and to keep it there. To achieve 
this objective the techniques of the 
modern public relations expert were 
used. Fight for Freedom’s director was 
formerly an advertising executive. The 
Committee to Defend America em- 
ployed the promotion firm of John 
Price Jones to perfect its organization. 

Publicity, continuous publicity, was 
sought at all times. Recognized leaders 
from different occupations and pro- 
fessions were secured as committee 
officers or members for their prestige 
value. The press was utilized widely. 
Large advertisements were run on nu- 
merous occasions in the national dailies. 
All groups set up press bureaus, many 
headed by experienced newsmen, which 
produced a steady stream of releases 
and clip sheets. The National Council 
for Prevention of War for many years 
provided a special column to the labor 
press, and articles and editorials to 
small dailies and weeklies. Other groups 
furnished mats and prepared materials 
free of charge. Fight for Freedom made 
a special effort to reach rural and for- 
eign language, as well as labor, papers. 
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Group members were encouraged to 
write frequent letters to their own 
papers, and to urge local editors to 
carry favorable editorials. 

All these pressure groups used the 
radio extensively. The Big Three, with 
their prominent spokesmen, obtained 
frequent broadcast time over the na- 
tional chains. They also employed 
smaller stations, using transcriptions, 
prepared skits and talks. 

Much of the publicity achieved by 
pressure groups resulted from large 
public demonstrations. Lindbergh, 
Wheeler, Nye for the isolationists, Will- 
kie, Ickes, LaGuardia, Eichelberger for 
the interventionists, drew thousands to 
huge rallies in Madison Square Garden 
and in halls across the country. Fight 
for Freedom’s meetings were especially 
effective. Not only did it present such 
prominent speakers as Wendell Willkie, 
but it also produced spectacular “It’s 
Fun to be Free” revues, featuring top- 
notch stars of stage and screen. Fight 
for Freedom, and other groups too, 
organized sidewalk demonstrations and 
parades. On one occasion Fight for 
Freedom sent advance notices of a 
Broadway Victory parade to newsreel 
and photo companies, emphasizing that 
there would be splendid opportunities 
to photograph twenty-five beautiful 
Powers models- 

But publicity was not the only 
weapon to advance the cause of a 
pressure group. It had to be capitalized 
upon. The popular interest which was 
aroused resulted in the establishment 
of many local groups, numbering in 
the hundreds. These local groups, how- 
ever spontaneous in their inception, 
required a constant flow of pamphlets, 
information letters and directions, run- 


ning to millions of copies. More than 
this, groups, large and small alike, 
employed regional organizers, meet- 
ing, talking, promoting, assisting in 
the establishment of local committees. 
Officers from national headquarters 
travelled thousands of miles in sim- 
ilar field work. Local units, once es- 
tablished, promoted their own cam- 
paigns, thus building up an extensive, 
coordinated movement. 

Wide geographical distribution alone 
was not sought in this organizational 
work. Affiliates were promoted in the 
theater and the arts; among women, 
the clergy, lawyers, and business men; 
among youth, farm, and labor groups. 
Prominent leaders in each line played 
important roles in such activity. In 
some cases, as with organized labor, the 
services of specialists were secured. 

A principal effort of each group was 
to keep its basic position before the 
public—whether interventionist or non- 
interventionist. The mere argument of 
a position was not enough, however. 
The greatest share of group activity 
was devoted to building up support or 
opposition to particular measures as 
they came up for consideration, such 
as repeal of the arms embargo, con- 
scription, lend-lease, convoys, and neu- 
trality revision. 

Stimulation of public opinion, how- 
ever, was not the only means by which 
pressure groups attempted to influence 
foreign policy. Demonstrations of 
opinion, once aroused, had to be 
directed. The most characteristic meth- 
od was the deluge of letters and tele- 
grams which flooded the White House, 
State Department, and Capitol Hill. In 
most cases these communications were 
produced 


at strategically opportune 
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moments as the result of explicit direc- 
tions from headquarters. Detailed in- 
formation was furnished concerning the 
importance of particular government 
individuals or agencies, or of the dis- 
position of a measure by Congress or 
by an administrative agency, so that 
timing and content would be particu- 
larly appropriate. 

The representatives of these various 
groups cultivated personal contact with 
members of Congress and of the Ad- 
ministration who were favorably in- 
clined to their views. Fred Libby and 
Dorothy Detzer for many years worked 
closely with isolationists in Congress. 
General Wood moved into the office of 
Senator Wheeler for several days to 
assist in planning opposition strategy 
to revision of the Neutrality Act. 
Around the State Department Clark 
Eichelberger found doors open at all 
times, and consulted freely with offi- 
cials, giving and receiving advice. Use 
of the Congressional franking privilege 
by America First attracted much atten- 
tion, but this practice was nothing new. 
These groups also presented witnesses 
before Congressional committees to 
testify on legislation concerned with 
foreign policy. 

The double process of arousing 
opinion and of directing it upon the 
government can best be explained by 
several illustrations. In February, 1939, 
the National Council for Prevention of 
War was able to challenge successfully 
the Administration’s Far Eastern policy 
by clever exploitation of an obscure 
naval base bill item for harbor improve- 
ments at our Pacific outpost of Guam. 
It is probable that the Guam appropria- 
tion would have been voted had not the 
Council made a public issue of it. 


Through connections with minority 
members hearings were arranged be- 
fore the House Naval Affairs commit- 
tee, with the Council securing opposi- 
tion witnesses. As a result of these hear- 
ings Guam became a front page issue 
across the country. Popular opposition 
was aroused and the item was defeated 
by the House. 

On the other hand, the campaign of 
the Committee to Defend America dur- 
ing the summer of 1940 to build up 
support for the exchange of over-age 
destroyers to the British several months 
before the deal was actually consum- 
mated by the Administration might be 
cited. By translating popular acceptance 
of aid to the British into a demand for 
this particular means of accomplishing 
it—even to the extent of naming fifty as 
the number of ships to be transferred— 
the Committee prepared public opinion 
for the Administration’s action. In this 
particular case the Committee acted on 
a specific suggestion originating in Ad- 
ministration circles. 

America First announced, a few 
weeks before war finally came to the 
United States, that it would enter the 
Congressional elections in 1942, cam- 
paigning against members who had 
supported the Administration’s foreign 
policy. Even this would not have been 
a new trick. Both the National Council 
for Prevention of War and _ the 
Women’s International League in the 
past attempted through organized effort 
within Congressional districts to secure 
election of members favorable to their 
position. They also lobbied at the na- 
tional conventions of the major parties 
for inclusion of peace planks in the 
party platforms. 
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THE ROLE OF PRESSURE GROUPS 


What was the role of these many 
pressure groups? Did they create public 
opinion? Did they influence policy? 

No, these groups did not actually 
create opinion, in spite of all the effort. 
The publicity director of the Committee 
to Defend America has declared that 
they made but few converts. But this 
does not detract from their accomplish- 
ments and significance. For what they 
did was to clarify issues and to crystal- 
lize existing attitudes in terms of these 
issues, to mobilize them, to make them 
vocal. They have converted a general 
prevailing attitude into an effective de- 
mand for action on a particular measure 
at a particular time. 

These pressure groups were agencies 
of the democratic process. They could 
put down their roots only when there 
was an already existing climate of 
opinion favorable to their point of 
view. But once established they acted as 
catalysts; they precipitated attitudes into 
action. 

Public opinion rose from the depths 
of isolationism to acceptance of war, 
not because of the successful persua- 
sions of the interventionists, nor be- 
cause the pacifists and isolationists lost 
their touch. No, this change was the 
inevitable reaction of the public to 
events abroad, to Anschluss, Munich, 


2Following the American declaration of 
war various changes have been made in the 
status of these pressure groups. The National 
Council for the Prevention of War is now de- 
voting its greatly reduced facilities to a ne- 
gotiated peace and to study of post-war 
reconstruction. The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion and American Friends Service Committee 


Prague, Poland, Norway, France, Rus- 
sia—most of all to Hawaii. Conditions 
abroad, in other words, produced a 
gradual change in attitude which made 
possible the establishment and growth 
of such groups as Committee to Defend 
America and the Fight for Freedom 
Committee, just as the continued exis- 
tence of inherent isolationism accounted 
for America First. 

Did these pressure groups influence 
policy? Yes, they did, because policy 
formers were highly sensitive to public 
opinion. Policy had to stay within the 
bounds of toleration set by opinion. If it 
went beyond, as with the Guam pro- 
posal, a pressure group could effectively 
cause a setback. On the other hand, a 
group could help to widen these bounds, 
by crystallizing opinion around new 
events or issues, and could thus advance 
policy, as demonstrated by the destroyer 
deal. 

The amazing extent of pressure 
group activity has been proof that 
foreign policy is democratically con- 
trolled. If it had been otherwise, their 
promoters would not have devoted 
such tireless energy to the direct stimu- 
lation of opinion. They would have for- 
gotten the public and would have con- 
centrated on more devious approaches 
to the seats of authority.” 


refuse to participate in war measures and are 
devoting their energies to social welfare work. 
The America First Committee was dissolved, 
but its members were urged to join Citizens 
for Victory, the new group built around the 
staff and organization of the Committee to 
Defend America. 
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REVIEWS 


ON WAR AND PEACE, FAILURES AND HOPES 


By HANS ERNEST FRIED 


The past is never entirely over, and 
the future will not be bright unless its 
foundations are laid well in advance. 
The plans for the future will be colored 
by the evaluation of the past; in turn, 
the hopes for the future will color the 
interpretation of the past. The right 
time, therefore, to examine mercilessly 
the causes of the war and the problems 
of the peace is during that enforced 
period of mobility that is war. The ex- 
amination has already begun. Authors 
of widely ranging backgrounds are 
voicing their opinions and thus are 
sharing in the all-important task of 
crystallizing political convictions.’ 

Immediately before America’s entry 
into the war, Louis Adamic, a South- 
Slav by birth, who has become an Amer- 
ican without forgetting the difficulties 
of his native land, traveled through the 
United States in order to discover the 
feelings prevailing among those who 
came here during the past few genera- 
tions. In his Two-Way Passage Adamic, 
in trying to fuse American and Euro- 
pean democratic endeavors, impatiently 
pushes aside outdated labels (including 
even “fascism” and “communism” ) and 
falsely devised partitions. Writing a 
piece of pamphleteering and not a 
learned treatise, he does not need more 
than four lines to state, for example, 

1Louis Adamic, Two-Way Passage. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1941. 328 pp. Francis 
Williams, Democracy’s Battle. New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1941. 324 pp. Hermann Rauschning, 
The Redemption of Democracy. New York: 


Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. 243 pp. 
Guenter Reimann, The Myth of the Total 


that the much cited “revolt of the 
masses” was inevitable because it was 
directed against poverty and frustration. 
Instead of masses, he prefers to speak, 
with Lincoln, of “the people.” He takes 
for granted what other writers like the 
British Williams, the Italian Count 
Sforza and the German Reimann take 
pains to prove, namely, that those who 
complain about “the masses” have every- 
where been the helpers of Fascism. As 
to post-war reconstruction, Adamic as- 
serts that the climate of our time does 
not allow a “policing of Europe,” par- 
ticularly not by England; that there 
should be a peoples’ and not a govern- 
ments’ League of Nations. He demands 
a very unconventional economic system 
that would combine private, controlled 
and _ socialized enterprises. Adamic 
thinks that these ideas are by now pretty 
generally shared by the American people. 

The most daring among Adamic’s 
proposals is this: he urges that, while 
the war is still being fought, Provisional 
American Governments should be set 
up for every European country, formed 
of Americans who either themselves or 
whose ziscestors had come here from 
the particular country (“Willkie Gov- 
ernment for Germany”). Those gov- 
ernments should get in touch with each 
other and straighten out their differ- 
ences of opinion here in America. He 


State. New York: Morrow & Co., 1941. 284 
pp. H. A. Sargeaunt and Geoffrey West, Grand 
Strategy. Crowell Co., 1941. 246 pp. Count 
Carlo Sforza, The Totalitarian War and After. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
120 pp. 
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is convinced that the propaganda value 
of such governments and procedures 
would contribute directly to the down- 
fall of totalitarianism in Europe, shorten 
the war and prepare in Europe an opti- 
mistic expectation, instead of gloom and 
despair, about the post-war settlement. 
The war ended, the American Provi- 
sional Governments should go to Eu- 
rope, accompanied by American armies 
formed preponderantly of men who, 
again, are of the same race as the coun- 
try where they are going. These armies 
should, for a number of years, keep 
order, but first of all show their kin in 
Europe “how we in America do things.” 
Their mission fulfilled, the American 
armies and governments should return 
to America. 

It is impossible here to discuss the 
various objections against such a scheme. 
But it contains two ideas which might 
well be among the most fecund ideas 
of our time. Firstly, this being an era 
of “the people,” the plain people should 
now try to do what for centuries of 
European history was frequently done 
by royal pretenders and aristocratic 
émigrés—namely, to come back one 
day and to establish “their regime.” 
Secondly, Adamic wants a provisional 
occupation by armies of a very special 
character: armies of peacefully inclined 
citizen-soldiers, “blitz for life—not 
death,” as he puts it. This means to put 
militarism in the service of pacifism. 
With great optimism he puts forward 
the notion that it is possible to strip 
militarism of its particular military 
character. Still, the idea is obviously 
more realistic than the pacifist conten- 
tion pure and simple, that in order to 
ensure peace, the peace-loving peoples 
should disarm. Indeed, if popular de- 


mocracy is going to be victorious, demo- 
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cratic armies—for such armies there 
must be for the conceivable future— 
would have the task of filling their 
“militarism” with a new spirit that 
would have little in common with the 
various types of the militarism of old. 


As to the shape of the future, the 
English author Francis Williams in 
Democracy's Battle would not agree 
with Adamic. Though a declared “anti- 
imperialist,” he sees the reason for the 
failure of the scheme of 1919 in the 
fact that Britain “pulled out” of Eu- 
rope. This time, the guardianship of 
European stability must, in the immedi- 
ate post-war years, rest primarily in the 
hand of Britain—perhaps helped by a 
liberated France. Though an alliance 
between the United States and the Brit- 
ish Empire would be far stronger than 
any other conceivable alliance, it will 
still be necessary that Britain, however 
reluctantly, maintain for many years a 
military superiority over Germany. 
Francis Williams, who until 1940 was 
editor of the London Daily Herald, is 
one of the well-informed, critical, mod- 
erate socialists who form a part of, 
rather than an opposition to, English 
contemporary society. Compared with 
the views expressed decades ago by 
Bernard Shaw or the Webbs, or Nor- 
man Angell, he appears a traditionalist. 
Just because he is not radical it is inter- 
esting to see how he interprets his 
thesis that “the whole philosophy of 
democracy must come to have for us a 
more urgent and positive spirit if dem- 
ocratic civilization is to survive this 
war.” He speaks pointedly of an end 
of an era, but not of any revolution. 
The history, psychology and natural 
inclination of England call for slow re- 
forms—which does not mean that they 
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should not be far-reaching. “We set 
ourselves the Herculean task of refusing 
to accept the twentieth century. ... We 
tried with an immense expenditure of 
misdirected energy to rebuild the world 
of the nineteenth century.” He pro- 
poses such things as a United Province 
of Africa under international control, as 
first suggested by Ernest Bevin. He is, 
like many Europeans, opposed to im- 
posing “federation” upon a Europe torn 
by war, destruction and revenge. He 
finishes by pointing out that liberty, 
happiness and equality, those funda- 
mentals of democracy, must be freed of 
“the web of materialism in which they 
were caught just when totalitarian temp- 
tation was strongest.” 


Hermann Rauschning, who has be- 
come one of the most influential among 
non-American political writers, also has 
a bone to pick with materialism. But 
what a difference between Williams’ 
book, and Rauschning’s The Redemp- 
tion of Democracy. People are some- 
times slightly bored when they are 
urged to reexamine and to spread the 
meaning of democracy. However, one 
needs only to read Rauschning in order 
to see that confusion on this topic is 
still enormous. Indeed, the anti-totali- 
tarian reader who does not detect the 
confusion in Rauschning’s reasoning 
may well be himself one of the count- 
less victims of that confusion; he need 
not feel ashamed because he would find 
himself in good company, particularly 
of European “democrats” who were Hit- 
ler’s deliverers. 

Rauschning sets out with the asser- 
tion (p. 2) that “we see the tremulous 
outline of things to come,” but only to 
say (p. 4) with great fear that “the cur- 
rent of an inscrutable fate sweeps us 


loose from all familiar things.” At the 
present stage of his development, 
Rauschning stresses the value of the 
“western traditionalist order.” He is 
horrified when he thinks of the poison 
gas Hitler is busy preparing for Eng- 
land, and the bacteria he is busy prepar- 
ing, as he is inclined to believe, for the 
United States. But he identifies “tradi- 
tion” with “democracy” in such a way 
as to oppose both to “rationalism”— 
which is “world-revolution.” He is in 
the stage of anti-rationalistic mysticism, 
a line of thought well known among 
the “anti-materialistic,” anti-humani- 
tarian German philosophers and, espe- 
cially, half-philosophers. He says that 
“Humanism is the beginning of de- 
humanization because it makes the 
self-determining man the end and aim 
of existence.” He is opposed to the very 
bases of democratic faith as it is under- 
stood in Anglo-Saxon countries. “The 
humanitarian road leads straight back 
to bestiality’—this is a keynote of his 
book. He pours all his scorn upon the 
“pseudo-humane optimism, the maniac 
rationalism, and the cheap faith in mun- 
dane things,” and asserts that “those 
who consider themselves the powers of 
progress are in reality powers of re- 
action.” He wants to prove that, being 
a reactionary, he is in reality progres- 
sive. This happens sometimes, but not 
with Rauschning. One of his basic con- 
victions is that “national socialist bar- 
barism” has been a logical, a necessary 
outgrowth of modern civilization, or, as 
he expresses it, “We cannot get away 
from the relationship between progress 
and modern barbarism.” All this is part 
of his national socialist past which he 
has not forgotten—nor has he forgotten, 
in particular, his contempt for what he 
calls “the masses.” “Mass leveling dis- 
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integrates all older traditional values.” 
This is the typical fascist “elite” adora- 
tion, and very common in recent Ger- 
many. Werner Sombart said the same 
thing in his German Socialism in 1933: 
“We (!) can never expect the masses 
to choose the way upwards, out of their 
own volition.” Rauschning still has 
failed to explain why it was just he and 
his friends—those who despised the 
“masses”"—who chose Nazism as “the 
way upwards’—while the masses, how- 
ever inefficiently, used the very term 
Nazi as an equivalent for scoundrel. 
Rauschning finally defines revolution in 
this way: “new types of individuals join 
to form the political and social elite; 
they are persons who normally (!) 
would never have had a chance (!) to 
cross the threshold of public notice.” 
Thus, he shows again that he has not 
yet accepted the fundamentals of de- 
mocracy, to give everybody, just because 
of a belief in human dignity, an equal 
chance. He merely changed from Hitler 
to De Maistre. 

It must be added that Rauschning 
confesses to be an admirer of English 
democracy, and his book is interspersed 
with compliments to the English for 
their bravery and poise during their air- 
raid ordeal. But Rauschning does not 
obey the admonition of Marcus Au- 
relius, not to be careless in deeds, nor 
confused in words, nor rambling in 
thought. He is an outstanding exponent 
of the bewildered class of influential 
Germans who helped Nazism make 
the revolution from above, and are now 
pleading to be acquitted. Small wonder 
that he shows the same lack of clarity 
in his proposals for post-war reconstruc- 
tion, as when he asserts that “a managed 
currency differs only in degrees from a 
concentration camp.” 


The American reader should take 
from Rauschning’s book not what it 
purports to give, an explanation, but 
should consider it rather as an addi- 
tional piece of material that needs ex- 
planation itself. He is a patient who 
thinks he is a doctor. This fact throws 
light upon his own sickness. 


There is a danger that if the war goes 
badly for the Germans, the National 
Socialists might play their last card, 
namely, promise to convert themselves 
into reliable conservatives. (Apparently, 
this was Hess’s master plan. He failed.) 
They would certainly not be driven by 
that search for truth that now distin- 
guishes Rauschning. But the effect 
would be the same. If the democracies 
should fall in with such a proposal, this 
would be their final ruin. Guenter Rei- 
mann in The Myth of the Total State 
foresees that the National Socialists will 
make such an attempt. And, as the con- 
clusion of his analysis, he asserts that 
they could never succeed in converting 
themselves into a conservative class. 
Reimann believes that the old form of 
international imperialism that was 
linked with international finance, inter- 
national monopolies, and private in- 
terests in foreign countries, has (much 
in contrast to popular belief) abhorred 
war and likes nothing better than stabil- 
ity. This imperialism has been super- 
seded by the new, totalitarian imperial- 
ism. The new imperialism confiscates 
for the “master” country the man-power 
of nations which, for that purpose, must 
be militarily subjugated; while the old 
international finance-imperialism  ex- 
ported capital from the “mother” coun- 
try into foreign lands—and military 
expeditions were only occasional accom- 
paniments, not an essential prerequisite. 
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Reimann asks why totalitarian dic- 
tators fight for world empires. His an- 
swer is that “the rise of the Total State 
in the heart of Europe is the last at- 
tempt of western imperialism to recap- 
ture a world supremacy which was 
dwindling away.” The fact that to Rei- 
mann the day of international invest- 
ment business seems to have gone, leads 
him to the conclusion that the “con- 
servative man,” as a type, was induced 
to make all kinds of ill-fated attempts to 
appease fascism. It is to be regretted 
that Reimann does not clearly define 
what he means by his term “conserva- 
tive man.” There can be no doubt that 
the reconstruction of the world will 
need international financing on a very 
big scale; and even if that were not so, 
the drive for stability and security, ac- 
cording to Reimann one of the charac- 
teristics of the conservative man, will be 
one of the strongest psychological fac- 
tors with which every political program 
has to reckon. 


Two English authors, experts in the 
field of political militarism, also take the 
fear and lack of foresight of leading 
political groups in the non-totalitarian 
countries to trial. Over a very different 
road, H. A. Sargeaunt and Geoffrey 
West in Grand Strategy arrive at the 
conclusion that because of recent 
changes in “grand military strategy,” 
democracy has to be redefined. Other- 
wise, they claim, it cannot withstand the 
new “grand strategy of the wave at- 
tack” invented by the totalitarian mili- 
tarists. 

The book is ambitious and highly in- 
structive. It gives a “theory of grand 
strategy.” The heart of this theory is 
that there is a direct connection between 
war and society; war shapes society 


more than society shapes war. There- 
fore, war aims, for example, are shaped 
by the way a war is waged. Napoleon 
invented nationalism by the strategy of 
increased use of force; thus, in turn, he 
necessarily created a new type of pa- 
triotism urging the French to bring 
French ideas to the other nations. Well- 
ington, in turn, because of the special 
geographical and industrial position of 
England, invented the grand strategy 
of attrition. The latter led to the need 
of a strong fleet and speedy industriali- 
zation which again necessitated the 
English liberal reforms of the nine- 
teenth century. Bismarck’s grand strat- 
egy of Realpolitik led to imperialism. 
Imperialism—here Sargeaunt and West 
agree with Williams and Reimann—is 
outdated today. They explain this by 
pointing out that the new grand strategy 
of the wave attack consists, first of all, 
in synchronized actions. This technique 
makes the pattern of competitive ac- 
tions, which is characteristic of the 
grand strategy of imperialism, anti- 
quated. The analysis of how military 
strategy is connected with the economic 
and social life of the nations induces the 
authors to plead for “a national organi- 
zation for controlled synchronized pro- 
duction.” Only such an organization, 
they assert, can assure victory over the 
totalitarian strategy of the wave attack. 
The organized and synchronized pro- 
duction must be maintained after the 
war. Otherwise, since the technique of 
war shapes not only the conduct of war 
but also the conditions of peace, the 
totalitarian method would come back, 
and the democracies would not be in a 
position to resist. Furthermore, only if 
the democracies show the Germans the 
superiority of democracy, will the Ger- 
man population finally overthrow Hit- 
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ler—a job which, interestingly enough, 
Sargeaunt and West wish the Germans, 
and not any other power, to do. 


Count Carlo Sforza in The Totali- 
tarian War and After considers it of first 
importance to analyze how it was pos- 
sible for the National Socialists to gain 
power in Germany. He attributes this 
disaster to the impotence of the German 
Social Democrats and to the secret sym- 
pathy of ruling groups in France and 
England for the anti-democratic forces 
in Germany, right from 1919 on. So, 
when war came, “the leaders in France 
and England had done all in their 
power to make | it] almost impossible 
to win.” With burning indignation, this 
seasoned and experienced statesman 
speaks of the treachery in big and small 


countries that preceded the war. His 
main concern is over the “archeologic 
remnants” of these very same forces who 
even now might try to lead their coun- 
tries into a coalition with National So- 
cialist Germany. On the other hand, if 
those tendencies can be suppressed, 
Count Sforza is sure that the most im- 
portant prerequisites for a happier Eu- 
rope and a sound world organization do 
exist. Well acquainted with many lands, 
he is convinced that after the war there 
will be unity of feeling, unity of thought 
—not complete unity, of course, but suf- 
ficient unity—to introduce sound plans 
for the future. One of the most promis- 
ing, in his eyes, is the plan for a (rather 
loose) federation of free nations, in 
which there will be no place for ag- 
gressive nationalism. 
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SEMANTICS AND THE ACCURACY OF REPORTS 


By LEO CRESPI 


There is a growing belief that many 
of the complexities and difficulties of 
adjustment with which individuals 
must cope in their social life are caused 
not so much by the nature of actual 
events, as by the manner in which these 
events are described and communicated. 
Systematic, self-conscious consideration 
of these problems stems mainly from 
the work of C. K. Ogden and I. A. 
Richards on the one hand, and that of 
A. Korzybski on the other. Public opin- 
ions are largely products of report; 
hence, for the analyst of public opinion, 
the comprehensibility and accuracy of 
communications lies literally at the root 
of his inquiry. More than this, as com- 
munication is part and parcel of all so- 
cial life, it behooves those in every field 
of social science to give serious attention 
to any scholarly inquiry into its nature. 

The task of this review is to consider 
three recent contributions to the seman- 
tic movement.’ By the semanticist’s own 
precepts, the first task in evaluating 
semantics is to examine the nature and 
scope of the term itself. 

Analyses of the manner in which the 
three authors envisage the domain of 
semantics, point, in their obscurities, to 
a fundamental problem. Precisely how 
much check, if any, on the accuracy 
(ie. the correspondence with actual 
facts) of communications about verifi- 
able happenings beyond the individual's 
own experience is the responsibility of 


‘I, J. Lee, Language Habits in Human 
Affairs. An introduction to general semantics. 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1941. 272 pp. 
S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action. New 


semantics? Rather than the utterances 
of literature or poetry, which need not 
have verifiable references, it is this re- 
port type of communication that has the 
most serious implications for the forma- 
tion of public opinion and social adjust- 
ment. 

Is the responsibility of semantics a 
complete check? To affirm this would 
only make semantics meaningless by too 
vast an inclusion, for not less than all 
science, all empirical knowledge, would 
then be its domain. If semantics em- 
braces all verification, it has no disci- 
pline of its own, and the procedures it 
offers can be nought else than another 
exposition of generalized scientific 
method. 

Is the responsibility of semantics no 
check at all on the accuracy of reports? 
If this position is afirmed, the function 
of semantics appears substantially that 
pursued by the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. It must concern itself not with 
what is said, but how it is presented. 
Analysis must be primarily rhetorical. 
To many critics this is equivalent to 
futility in evaluating reports, for the 
use of rhetorical devices is inescapable 
in discourse. Does not, asks Lee for 
example, the Institute name call when 
it terms the giving of “bad” names, 
name calling? 

Is, then, the responsibility of seman- 
tics to apply some checks on the truth 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 245 pp. 
H. R. Walpole, Semantics, The Nature of 
Words and their Meanings. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co. Inc., 1941. 264 pp. 
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or falsity of reports? If this position is 
affirmed, the semanticist is under obli- 
gation to demarcate carefully the checks 
which are semantic from the total of 
possible verifications that may be ap- 
plied to reports. Let us consider each 
of our expositors’ conceptions of seman- 
tics with these inquiries in mind. 

Lee’s text is a systematic and faithful 
exposition of the Korzybskian view- 
point, which holds that general seman- 
tics is the body of data and method 
leading to habits of adequate language- 
fact relationship. The relationship is 
adequate, apparently, when the lan- 
guage gives predictions which actually 
accord with experience. Semantics is 
here viewed as a guide for steering the 
individual between the Scylla of be- 
lieving everything and the Charybdis of 
believing nothing. As the sematic con- 
tribution to the problem of what to 
accept in the reports of happenings out- 
side the individual’s own experience, 
Lee offers this “basic question” or ori- 
entation; “not what did he say, but, did 
what he said fit the life facts?” Docu- 
mentation must necessarily be brief in 
our limited space, but the above quota- 
tion seems inescapably to suggest that 
this conception of semantics envisages 
its responsibility as a complete check of 
the accuracy of reports. 

This position is untenable. We can- 
not believe that Lee would defend the 
notion, as the “basic question” appar- 
ently demands, that the individual 
should personally and in detail verify 
all the reports he receives of public 
affairs. In Lee’s discussion, if we neglect 
his summary “basic question,” there are 
glimmerings of a demarcation of defin- 
itively semantic checks. These are, if 
the reviewer is allowed some freedom 
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of interpretation, checks of the lin. ' all ve 


guistic structure of reports against cer- 
tain general characteristics of empirical 
events, allowance for which the Korzyb- 
skian analysis of symbolization has 
revealed to be a sine qua non of accurate 
communication. What these general 
characteristics are, and how they specifi- 
cally constrain language that would be 
fitted-to-fact, we shall later consider. 

Hayakawa’s text is avowedly eclectic, 
an “attempt at popular synthesis.” Se. 
mantics to him connotes principles of 
interpretation “which are intended to 
act as a kind of intellectual air-purify- 
ing and air-conditioning system to pre- 
vent the poisons of verbal superstition, 
primitive linguistic assumptions, and 
the more pernicious forms of propa- 
ganda from entering our systems.” 

Hayakawa’s perhaps overly pictur- 
esque account does not indicate a stand 
on our problem. Another excerpt is 
more revealing. “The language of re- 
ports, then, including the more accurate 
reports of science, is ‘map’ language 
[reports of events outside of direct ex- 
perience], and because it gives us rea- 
sonably accurate representations of the 
‘territory’ [the actual events outside of 
direct experience] it enables us to get 
work done.” 

It seems apparent from the quotation 
above that semantics to Hayakawa, in 
its consideration of statements about 
the world of happenings outside our 
first hand experience, is concerned with 
accuracy. Semantics is useful precisely 
because of this concern. Further, Haya- 
kawa implies that science is included in 
semantics. Such an inclusion, we repeat, 
makes semantics responsible for a com- 
plete check on the accuracy of reports. 
Semantics becomes, then, equivalent to 
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all verifiable knowledge—a synonym 
to be forgotten. 

The remaining exposition, its author 
states, owed its existence to the works 
of Ogden and Richards. From his title 
we observe that Walpole means by se- 
mantics, “the nature of words and their 
meanings.” Or, as he later states, it is 
the study of “the meaning of meaning.” 
Near the end of his book Walpole says, 
“Our interpretation of an utterance may 
be said to fall into three stages. What 
we think it might mean, what we think 
it does mean, what we think of it.” 
Walpole adds, “I have nothing to say 
about the last stage—that is the reader’s 
own business.” 

These remarks would seem to sug- 
gest that semantics for Walpole has no 
responsibility with respect to the truth 
or falsity of reports, only their compre- 
hension. However, Walpole at one point 
states that the analysis of the functions 
of language “enables us to weigh and 
assess the value of any pronouncement, 
any specimen of praise, prayer, poetry 
or prejudice, to which we may be sub- 
jected.” If considerations of truth and 
falsity are not here intimated, this 
“weigh and assess in value” becomes a 
meaningless gratuity. 

The conflicts and difficulties among 
our authors in their views of the scope 
of semantics can only suggest that the 
realm is in need of more penetrating 
examination of the extent of its em- 
pirical reference. Two questions might 
orient this inquiry. Can a report be 
semantically without error and yet be 
scientifically false? Can a report be sci- 
entifically true yet semantically flawed? 

What does the analysis of the proc- 
ess of symbolization reveal about the 
characteristics of nature which must be 
preserved in linguistic representation 


for accurate reports? On the orientation 
we find concurrence in firm insistence. 
Symbols must be understood as arbi- 
trary representations, distinct from the 
events for which they stand—words are 
not things. Obvious perhaps, but all of 
our contributors stress the pervasive mis- 
valuations rooted in neglect of this. 

Nature comprises, firstly, an infinity 
of things, so interrelated that each has 
an inexhaustible number of properties. 
Hence, since language consists of rela- 
tively few words, the aim “one word, 
one meaning” is chimerical. Words 
must have, perforce, plural meanings. 
Specification of meaning must come 
not from dictionaries, histories, nor legal 
codes, but from context. Further, no 
word can denote “all” the characteris- 
tics of what it is used to represent. Ac- 
curacy-aspiring language must discard 
“allness” to “remember the qualifica- 
tions.” 

Secondly, nature is ever in process, 
everything changes in time. Accuracy- 
aspiring statements, therefore, must be 
dated. 

Thirdly, there is no identity in nature; 
everything is unique. There are no 
similarities without disregard of dif- 
ferences. Hence, in accuracy-aspiring 
statements generic terms should have 
indexed subscripts (e.g. man) as a re- 
minder of diversities within all group- 
ings. 

These counters to the usual imposi- 
tions of language patterns of “com- 
pleteness,” “permanence,” and “same- 
ness” on a world of infinite complexity, 
process, and differences derive primarily 
from Korzybski, and are most clearly 
presented by Lee, his faithful expositor. 
Hayakawa also discusses them at length. 
Walpole’s approach to these considera- 
tions, especially with his concepts of 
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metaphor and fictions, is obscure and 
certainly far less systematic. 

In line with the neglect of diversity 
in experience is a habit of “two-valued 
orientation” —everything is good or bad, 
positive or negative, wrong or right. 
Lee’s denouncement of this spurious 
simplicity in favor of a multi-valued 
verbal orientation brings to light a 
knotty problem, the relationship of 
semantics to action. Lee realizes inade- 
quately that, though in thought a ques- 
tion may have not two sides, but a 
multitude, action is essentially two- 
valued—for or against. He does not 
consider how far stress on explanations, 
modifications, and qualifications to care 
for diverse factors will produce aca- 
demic inertia. Hayakawa’s criticism of 
the two-valued orientation is tempered 
by some realization of this for he says, 
“Tt is hardly possible to express strong 
feelings or to arouse the interest of the 
apathetic listener without conveying to 
some extent this sense of conflict. Every- 
one who is trying to promote a cause, 
therefore, shows the two-valued orien- 
tation somewhere in the course of his 
writings.” 

These remarks are not to be taken as 
denial of the criticisms of the two-valued 
orientation in thought and language, for 
most are well taken. They are rather 
an insistence that semantic suggestions 
must be evaluated not only with respect 
to improvement of thought, but also 
with respect to their implications for 
motivation and action. 

Hayakawa’s greater awareness of this 
proper context of evaluation arises, the 
reviewer believes, because he approaches 
semantics largely from the point of view 
of the disseminator of communication, 
in contrast to Lee, who is preoccupied 


with the recipient. Consideration di- 
rected toward the former cannot fail to 
consider action, for it is obvious that 
the disseminator is trying to motivate 
behavior, not only to influence thought, 
Recipient-directed consideration, how- 
ever, could easily fail to see beyond the 
improvement of thought. 

In regard to the relationship of affec- 
tivity to language, another difficult prob- 


lem, Lee’s treatment again shows an’ 


unawareness of considerations of ac- 
tion, plus psychological inadequacies. It 
seems to be implied that Lee would 
have emotional reactions eliminated as 
“primitive and infantile.” For such re- 
action is to respond to words as if they 
were more than symbols of something 
other. This logical criticism, however, 
does not eliminate the psychology of 
the matter. We are all emotionally con- 
ditioned to words, and such condition- 
ings cannot be removed simply by logi- 
cal exhortation. In addition, with af- 
fectivity neutralized, what happens to 
motivation? The reviewer must agree 
with Hayakawa, who, when speaking 
about the language of everyday life, 
says, “we not only have to give the in- 
formative side, but in addition, we have 
to give those words the affective con- 
notations we want, in order that he 
will be interested or moved by what we 
are saying, and feel toward things the 
way we do.” 

Hayakawa’s treatment of affectivity 
is the most adequate, the reviewer feels, 
grounded as it is on the psychologically 
attractive assumption that all words 
have some degree of affective tone. It 
gives .the Affective coordinate status 
with the informative in the connota- 
tions of words. Walpole’s treatment, 
though conceptually superior to Lee's, 
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is inferior to Hayakawa’s. It formulates 
a distinction between Emotive and Ref- 
erential language instead of connota- 
tions. And in saying “Referential lan- 
guage just says what it says, and 
nobody’s moods or motives come into 
the picture,” it implies, in the reviewer's 
opinion, implausibly, that language can 
be used without affective overtones. 

A last problem the reviewer, because 
of space limitations, must leave to the 
meditation of his readers. All three texts 
are exhorting the individual to employ 
semantics to give him competent views 
of events outside his sensible experi- 
ences. Lippmann’s measured statement 
after his analysis of public opinion is 
still cogent. Representative government 
cannot work effectively without an in- 
dependent expert organization for mak- 
ing the unseen facts intelligible to those 
who have to make the decisions and 
which will “allow us to escape from the 
intolerable and unworkable fiction that 


each of us must acquire a competent 
opinion about all public affairs.” 

Will throwing a host of new finger- 
shaking cautions to an already confused 
populace increase the defeatism, cyni- 
cism, and skepticism already rampant? 
Every man his own semanticist may 
well be an unworkable thesis; the more 
so the greater the number of checks on 
accuracy of report semantics embraces 
for its own. 

The fact that our three expositors of 
semantics run into difficulties—some 
of which we have touched upon—is not 
to imply that these books are not in- 
teresting and stimulating. Lee and Hay- 
akawa, particularly, are mines of ma- 
terial dealing with linguistic difficulties 
culled from scores of sources. This sub- 
ject matter, while not always offering 
solutions to our perplexities, is still or- 
ganized about theses which are sug- 
gestive, often helpful, and always pro- 
vocative. 








F.D.R. IN REVIEW 


By JAMES L. McCAMY 


At the time they are delivered the 
individual public utterances of a leader 
cling to immediate events and do not 
give that comprehensive statement of 
the man’s beliefs, his strengths and 
weaknesses, which citizens need in or- 
der to know him. Samuel Rosenman’ 
collects the public items of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s record as he goes along, 
and The Macmillan Company makes 
the whole available in handsome, fat, 
richly interesting volumes so that any- 
one with access to books can take the 
measure of this man. Four volumes cov- 
ering the second administration, i.e. 
1937-1940, have just been published to 
supplement the volumes of the first four 
years. They should be read because they 
refresh the memory with surprising ef- 
fect, they show F. D. R. in new mo- 
ments when many of his off-the-record 
press conference comments are now 
released, and above all because they 
give a complete view of the President 
as he wants to be known instead of the 
spasmodic glimpses afforded by the 
isolated daily event. They give immedi- 
ate insight to the works of a President 
who can already be counted among the 
outstanding men of that office. 

What kind of person is Roosevelt, the 
chief executive of the strongest nation 
in history’s biggest war? We have been 
subjected to much unprecise comment 


1The Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1937-1940, 4 volumes, 
compiled and collated by Samuel I. Rosenman, 
with special Introductions and Notes by the 
President. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1941. 


on his nature, sometimes in the over- 
praise of his advocates, sometimes in 
calmer questioning by relatively im- 
partial critics, and sometimes in the bit- 
ter invective of the wild-eyed radicals 
who used to rail irresponsibly against 
that man and all of government when- 
ever they got a chance.’ Actually we 
got very little out of this discourse. The 
President’s actions which were under 
scrutiny were disconnected and out of 
context. The observers who discussed 
them were almost invariably looking at 
isolated events and not at the man and 
his whole pattern in the large context. 
To think with perspective may not be 
as much fun as to argue over the morn- 
ing’s news, but it makes more sense 
as history. 

You can now see eight years of 
Roosevelt in one set of books, and from 
his composite record you can begin to 
get a picture of the man. He is, it can 


2 As for this last group, the 1937 volume, 
pp. 200-204, reveals an off-the-record press 
conference on May 18, 1937, in which the 
President brought to correspondents’ atten- 
tion a McClure Syndicate pink information 
sheet for editors which relayed, but admittedly 
without checking, a myth that the President 
had been found in a coma and had taken a 
trip to southern waters to recover. The Presi- 
dent also cited a story attributed to McClure 
Syndicate which reported that an official of 
American Cyanamid at a private dinner “as- 
serted in so many words that ‘the paranoiac 
in the White House’ is destroying the nation, 
that a couple of well-placed bullets would be 
the best thing for the country, and that he 
for one would buy a bottle of champagne as 
quick as he could get it to celebrate such 
news.” 
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be said, from a concentrated reading 
of the second four volumes, remarkably 
consistent in his views, both in the items 
which were designed for release at the 
time and also in the press conference 
comments which were off-the-record at 
the time but which are now published. 
These press conference excerpts are the 
most interesting items in the volumes. 

First, he is a very moral man. He sent 
on to Congress, for example, a letter 
from the Treasury on methods of tax 
evasion in 1937 and commented (my 
italics), “A feeling of indignation on 
reading this letter will, I am confident, 
be yours, as it was mine.” His message 
implied a decided antipathy for clever 
lawyers and evasive citizens who were 
no doubt feeling in their own moral in- 
terpretation that they were just being 
smart to use the law as it could be used. 
The President, however, shows high 
dudgeon over such tawdry cleverness. 
“By 1937, tax evasion had reached 
shocking proportions,” he wrote in a 
note on this message to Congress. (See 
Pp. 247, 1937 volume.) “The indigna- 
tion of honorable Americans had been 
aroused by discovery of the elaborate, 
ingenious ways devised by highly-paid 
lawyers to get around, under, over and 
through the revenue laws. Someone 
has aptly termed these tax evaders ‘up- 
per bracketeers.’ They robbed the Gov- 
ernment of millions of dollars, subscrib- 
ing to the doctrine that law-breaking 
was not only profitable but also smart. 
Unfortunately, they had at times been 
encouraged by decisions of high Fed- 
eral courts during the last several years 
preceding the foregoing message.” He 
uses words of moral wrath. 

He has a high moral standard also 


concerning the role of parties in repre- 
sentative government, as shown by a 
consistent line of argument throughout 
the four volumes. The Jackson Day 
dinner address in 1940 made apparent 
to the assembled Democratic Party big- 
shots his moral belief that “the common 
denominator of our great men in public 
life has not been mere allegiance to one 
political party, but the disinterested de- 
votion with which they have tried to 
serve the whole country, and the rela- 
tive unimportance that they have as- 
cribed to politics, compared with the 
paramount importance of government. 
By their motives may ye know them! 
. - « Motive in the long run is what 
counts—motive accompanied by good 
manners.” 

His opponents would no doubt say 
it was just good politics to make that 
kind of statement at a political gather- 
ing. On the other hand, it may not have 
been good politics in the party sense of 
the word. Many of the influential Demo- 
crats were cold to Mr. Roosevelt at the 
time and he did little to win them back 
by his homilies on the relative unim- 
portance of party regularity. Further- 
more, and this is more convincing to me 
at least, this same note runs through 
all the four years. The “purge” speeches 
when re-read now turn out to be ser- 
mons on the proper identification of a 
party according to what it stands for 
and not according to a mere label that 
can be worn by any kind of unbeliever. 
Since we are looking at Roosevelt as he 
reveals himself in the public papers of 
his second administration, the judg- 
ment can stand that he really has a 
high moral attitude toward politics. 

He is also consistently moral about 
the role of the press. Time after time in 
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the four volumes he lectures in press 
conference about the responsibility of 
the press, blaming newspaper owners 
rather than the correspondents. He was 
under fire, of course, during the second 
administration by most of the press and 
this may have accounted for his steady 
concern with the shortcomings of news- 
papers. Whatever the cause the record 
is a long one of moral rebuke on his 
part. Once, in 1939, he issued a formal 
statement against falsification by the 
United Press, after it had filed a story 
that the President and Secretary Hull 
had split over neutrality. The best that 
he could say for columnists, in 1940 
after Ernest Lindley had written that 
the President had said Jim Farley could 
never be elected President because he 
was a Catholic, was that “the so-called 
respectable columns” contained about 
20 per cent misstatements and from 
them the gamut went down to the col- 
umns which were typically 80 per cent 
wrong. He told members of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, 
April 21, 1938, with reference to a tax 
bill, that a lot of them were asking him 
to encourage business to say “to hell 
with principle.” 

“Q. What you refer to as principle is not 
a principle in a moral sense; it is just a theory 
on one sort of taxation,” an editor said. 

“The President: Well, I don’t know. I think 
it goes a little deeper than that. 

“Q. Is it a moral principle? 


“The President: I do think so. . . . I do not 
think it is a theory of taxation.” 


And later in the same conference one 
of the editors said, “Mr. President, do 
you think the American Press—we are 
newspapermen here and not stock 
market speculators and not anything 
like that—do you think the American 
newspapers have been unfair?” 
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The President replied, “I do not 
think they have been unfair, but I think 
they have been more responsible for 


the inciting of fear in the community | 


than any other factor.” Then he went 
into a long analysis of the coverage of 


a particular story which indicated that | 


he really meant he thought the press 
was unfair as well as inciting to fear. 
He also condemned the press that had 
made unfair attacks on Herbert Hoover 
when he was President, and concluded, 
“The point . . . is that the press can 
be largely responsible for cutting out the 
petty stuff and getting their shoulders 
in behind national recovery, if they 
want to do it. They won’t hurt me. Oh, 
no! it is a much bigger thing than 
any individual. But they may hurt 
about 125,000,000 people. They have 
a very great responsibility. The respon- 
sibility is based on a very simple effort 
that I hope the press will make, and 
that is to tell the whole story, both 
sides, evenly, equally and fairly, with- 
out recriminations, without the kind 
of petty stuff that we have been so 
accustomed to. . . .” 

He is moral too about international 
affairs, and references to common de- 
cency are frequent in his comments 
on aggression. And he is moral above 
all about the American system of gov- 
ernment and the long-time crusade for 
what he would call the decencies. Mr. 
Roosevelt is, in sum, an old-fashioned 
American, perhaps more rural than 
urban in his outlook, who believes that 
democracy really means rule by the 
majority and that the majority is right, 
who believes that people are worthy, 
who counts it just as important to have 
among his collected papers the conven- 
tional little village square statements 
on commemorative days as to have his 
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most important pronouncements. He 
can make a good speech in the court- 
house square on the Fourth of July be- 
cause his heart and mind believe it is 
important and morally right. One can’t 
escape the repeated simple, old-fash- 
joned moral integrity that underlies the 
of his works. 

Second, Mr. Roosevelt is an earnest 
man—extremely earnest—though his 
manner sometimes obscures this. Ger- 
ald W. Johnson in Roosevelt: Dictator 
or Democrat, a superior book (Harper 
and Bros., 1941), tells how Senator 
Roosevelt at Albany in 1910 defeated 
the Tammany boss Charles E. Murphy 
in his scheme to send “Blue-Eyed 
Billy” Sheehan to the United States 
Senate. Johnson speculated on why so 
shrewd a politician as Murphy let 
himself get licked by a young newcomer 
and concludes that probably Murphy 
did not distinguish between gaiety and 
levity. “Murphy had the notion, not 
uncommon among humorless men, that 
a serious man never smiles. This one 
smiled incessantly,” writes Johnson of 
Roosevelt, “nay, laughed uproariously; 
therefore he couldn’t be serious.” But 
he was serious, and he still is. The 
papers of his second four years show a 
persistent earnestness about saving his 
programs, about promoting new aspects 
of these programs, about getting what 
he thinks is socially good. He hammers 
at the press, at the party, at Congress, 
at the people, and when he was most 
beset by foes in the lean days of his 

3“All over the United States there are scat- 
tered the most terrible monstrosities of archi- 
tecture perpetrated by the Government on the 
people of the United States. To be sure, many 
of them were built during an unfortunate 
period or art, but in these latter years we think 


that we have returned to the simpler forms, 
returned to practical architecture, which, at 
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second term he talked all the harder 
for his aims. 

Third, the President is an exception- 
ally well informed man on a great 
variety of subjects, but the question re- 
mains unanswered of what he has 
for his philosophical framework of 
historical trends. He talks with sophis- 
tication in press conferences and makes 
impromptu speeches about the archi- 
tecture of Federal buildings,’ about 
agriculture, power, taxes, the Louisiana 
purchase and other events of political 
history, the budget, naval equipment, or 
geography.* 

The part of learning that is not clearly 
present is a rounded structure of aware- 
ness which comes from saturation with 
details. Does he know the large signifi- 
cance of the past and the direction of 
the future? Does he know the full 
meaning of the industrial revolution 
and that in man’s affairs it is equal to 
the discovery of tools and beginning of 
agriculture in other days? Does he see 
the job of modern leadership as one of 
finding those large adjustments to social 
change which will minimize the attend- 
ant human woes and make this new 
world of the machine more agreeable? 

I think the indication in these papers 
is that he is more aware of new eco- 
nomic arrangements than he is of the 
condition of government in the indus- 
trial world. In early 1938 he gave the 
press a statement which began: “This 
administration has from the beginning 
pursued a policy designed to promote 
the same time, has beauty.”—p. 439, 1937 
Volume. 

4# Mrs. Roosevelt at a Hyde Park press con- 
ference said none of the family had ever been 
able to find him ignorant on a question of 
geography, this after he had teased reporters 
because none knew where Bahrein was.—p. 
424, 1939 Volume. 
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full employment of our human and 
material resources.” Whether he was 
thwarted by the courts and Congress, 
whether he could not get the support 
of labor and industry, or whether he 
did not really comprehend the mean- 
ing of full production and a way by 
which his purpose could be obtained 
remains to be answered. Whatever the 
reason the aim of full production is 
not yet achieved, although for almost 
two years we have been preparing for 
war and the threat of danger has been 
added to our other reasons for the all- 
out use of resources. 

It should be said further that Mr. 
Roosevelt plainly sees one all-important 
fact of the economics of war. It is the 
unimportance of money. He met the 
press on December 17, 1940, with this 
statement: “In my memory, and your 
memory, and in all history, no major 
war has ever been won or lost through 
lack of money.” Then he proceeded to 
tell how he had won all bets (perhaps 
a hundred dollars in five-dollar bets) 
on the Bar Harbor Express in 1914 be- 
cause the Wall Street bankers and 
brokers aboard were betting that there 
wasn’t enough money in all the world 
to carry on the war for more than a 
few months. He bet the war would go 
on. Some of the talk in 1940 was like 
that of his money-minded friends of 
1914, he thought. 

“I go back to the idea,” he added, 
“that the one thing necessary for Amer- 
ican national defense is additional pro- 
ductive facilities; and the more we in- 
crease those facilities—factories, ship- 
building ways, munition plants, et 
cetera and so on—the stronger Ameri- 
can national defense is. . . . Now, what 
I am trying to do is to eliminate the 
dollar sign. That is something brand 
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new in the thoughts of practically every- 
body in this room, I think—get rid of 
the silly, foolish old dollar sign.” The 
rest of his discussion was general, but 
the Lend Lease plan apparently was 
taking shape in the President’s thinking, 
although not yet called by that name. 
Perhaps a milestone in history was 
reached when the President of the 
United States told the assembled press 
that he hoped to get rid of the dollar 
sign, and maybe a President who 
would say that can yet find a way to 
get maximum production without sub- 
servience to the dollar sign. 

A question even greater than the 
one about his economic understanding 
surrounds his perception of the big 
changes under way in government. 
These papers suggest that he is unaware 
of such general major problems as the 
role of the expert, the uses of a legisla- 
tive body in a technological world, the 
maintenance of individual dignity in 
the face of a growing bureaucracy, and 
the significance of the managerial group 
in government and so-called private en- 
terprise and the proper uses of this 
group for the public good. Either he 
is unaware of such new problems of 
government, so far as these papers show, 
or he doesn’t talk about them, and it 
is hard to conceive of Mr. Roosevelt 
not saying what is on his mind if the 
occasion appears. His frankness in 
press conferences, especially when they 
are off the record, is amazing. 

He talks well about other topics of 
government. He sees the American and 
English governments as a worthy mod- 
el, and he apparently thinks of de- 
mocracy as a way of life and of our 
representative form of government as 
synonymous. He believes that our par- 
ties, if they would shake down to true 
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representatives of liberal and conserva- 
tive viewpoints, as he tried to shake 
his own party in the “purge,” are ade- 
quate to maintain the true voice of the 
people. He respects the separation of 
powers in its original constitutional 
sense (the Supreme Court fight in 1937 
was, he thought, an effort to put the 
court in its proper function), and he 
seems not to be concerned with the 
fact that more and more decisions are 
being made by the Executive branch 
in all its manifold practices, and that 
such a trend seems inevitable in the 
growing complexity of social affairs. 
He seems to think of management as a 
simple and small-scale matter, so that 
one wishes the President had the time 
to travel the endless corridors of execu- 
tive Washington and to visit the many 
Federal offices in several cities and 
counties to see just how big this job of 
public management has grown. 

His ideas about the organization of 
administration are excellent, but I do 
not find that the scope or propriety of 
the bureaucratic state have entered his 
philosophy. He believes in the values of 
the English-speaking world, and he 
thinks that old-fashioned government 
by legislature, by courts, and by the ex- 
ecutive is the way to preserve those 
values. In fact, this kind of government 
is itself one of the values, and its delays 
are due to the practice of democratic 
compromise which is preferable to 
greater efficiency.® 


5See especially his press conference of 
July 5, 1940 (p. 281, 1940 Volume), when 
he drew his own comparison between the 
corporate state and the separation of powers 
and when he first mentioned the “freedoms” 
as his long range peace objectives. Incidentally, 
the five freedoms which the President men- 
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“And so the question really comes 
down to whether we are going to give 
up, at the behest of certain elements, 
those freedoms in our system of Gov- 
ernment, or encourage by lack of op- 
position—I don’t mean armed opposi- 
tion,—those nations which have re- 
moved those freedoms in the interest 
of a greater efficiency of government— 
a ‘temporary efficiency,’ I might say.” 
This was the President’s summary in a 
press conference on July 5, 1940, of his 
thinking on the issues in the war. 

One final point should be made. 
The informal give and take between 
the President and the correspondents 
throughout these four volumes, some- 
times in bad feeling and sometimes in 
great good feeling, is probably as re- 
vealing about the American national 
being as anything that can ever be said 
by any President. Franklin Roosevelt 
is not a stuffed shirt in any sense of 
the word. He can be dignified but in- 
formal, and a note of humor is persistent 
in his discourse. He is not afraid to be 
himself, without special lighting. His 
way of dealing with the public and the 
press as revealed in his collected papers 
should intrigue every person interested 
in the public opinion trade. | think 
perhaps it is an example of effective 
public relations and also a concentrated 
clue to the American national attitude 
toward leaders. 
tioned in this conference were freedom of 
information, freedom of religion, freedom of 
expression “so long as you don’t advocate the 
overthrow of Government,” freedom of fear 


from violent attack, and freedom from want 
by removal of international trade barriers. 
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GALLUP AND FORTUNE POLLS 


This section contains a compilation, topically 
arranged, of poll results released by the Amer- 
i* ican Institute of Public Opinion, by Fortune, 
7 and by the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion. The arpo results cover the period 
from October through December 1941. (Pre- 
vious AIPO questions were reported in the July 
1938, October 1939, and all subsequent issues 
of the Quarrerty.) The Fortune questions are 
those which appeared in the October and De- 
cember issues of the magazine, together with 
those taken from the Fortune Management 
Poll which appeared in the November issue. 
(Previous Fortune questions were reported in 
the March 1940 and all subsequent issues of 
the QuarTerRLy.) Releases from the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion are included for 
the first time. (The first crpo report was 
issued November 29, 1941.) 


Under each topic, all of the Institute data are 
given in chronological order, then all of the 


Fortune material, also in_ chronological 
sequence. Dates appearing in connection with 
AIPO questions are those carried in the date 
lines of Institute releases to subscribing news- 
papers; dates following Fortune questions in- 
dicate the issue of the magazine in which the 
information appeared. Institute questions are 
designated by apo; Fortune questions by For.; 
“pk” stands for “don’t know”; “no op.” for 
“no opinion.” 


In considering these poll data, the reader 
should bear in mind certain salient points of 
reference set forth on pages 75 and 76 of the 
March 1940 issue of the QuarTeRy. The 
QUARTERLY wishes to express its appreciation 
to George Gallup and the American Institute 
of Public Opinion and to the editors of Fortune 
and Elmo Roper for their cooperation in mak- 
ing these survey results available in convenient 
form to other students of public opinion. 


Part One: Domestic Issues 


1. POLITICAL 


PARTY STRENGTH 


If the whole nation were voting for a new Congress at the present time, what 
would be the political strength of the two parties as measured by the number of 
Congressional seats gained or lost? (Oct. 9, °41—a1Po) 


New England 
(Me., N.H., Vt., Mass., R.I., Conn.) 


Democrats Republicans 
| Seats won in 1940 Election 14 15 
. Estimated division of seats if election were today 15 14 
Net change +1 —I 
Middle Atlantic States 
(N.Y., Pa., N.J., Del., Md., W.Va.) 
Democrats Republicans 
Seats won 1940 Election 61 44 
Estimated division of seats if election were today 61 44 
Net change o o 





Net | 
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Political Party strength by sections. (Oct. 11, °41—a1Po) 


The South 
(Va., Ky., Tenn., N.C., S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., 
Ark., La., Tex., Okla.) 


Democrats Republicans 
Seats won 1940 Election* 115 4 
Estimated division of seats if election were today 115 4 
Net change o o 


* One seat, in the Fifth Tennessee district, is held by an independent. 


Political Party strength by sections. (Oct. 12, °41—a1Po) 


East Central States 
(Ohio, IIl., Ind., Mich.) 


Democrats Republicans 
Seats won 1940 Election 33 47 
Estimated division of seats if election were today 32 48 
Net change —_' +1 


West Central States 
(Wis., Minn., Ia., Mo., Kan., Neb., N.D., S.D.) 


Dem. Rep. Other Parties 
Seats won 1940 Election 16 37 4° 
Estimated division of seats if election were today 16 37 4 
Net change 0 o o 


* 3 Progressive, 1 Farmer-Labor. 


Political Party strength by sections. (Oct. 14, ’41—a1Po) 


Rocky Mountain States 
(Idaho, Mont., Wyo., Colo., Utah, Nev., Ariz., N.Mex.) 


Democrats Republicans 
Seats won 1940 Election 10 4 
Estimated division of seats if election were today 10 4 
Net change o o 

Pacific Coast 
( Washington, Oregon, California) 

Democrats Republicans 
Seats won 1940 Election 18 11 
Estimated division of seats if election were today 19 10 
Net change +1 —I 


Complete returns by sections—if election were today. 
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Est. Dem. 
Seats 
New England 15 
Middle Atlantic 61 
East Central 32 
West Central 16 
South 115 
Rocky Mountain 10 
Pacific Coast 19 


2. GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


ROOSEVELT POLICY 


Est. Rep. 
Seats 


14 
44 
48 
37 

4 


4 
10 


Net change from 

1940 

Dem. gain 1 seat 

No change 

Rep. gain 1 seat 

No change 

No change 

No change 

Dem. gain 1 seat 


With which of these statements do you come closest to agreeing? (Oct. ’41— 


FOR.) 


Roosevelt has done a fine job on both his domestic 


and foreign policies 


While his domestic policy leaves a lot to be desired, 
his foreign policy on the whole is good 

Roosevelt’s domestic policy on the whole has been good, 
but his foreign policy is very dangerous 

Roosevelt has done a bad job on both his domestic 


and foreign policies 
Don’t Know 


COMMUNISTS 


45-1 : 
63.57% 
18.4 
14.0 
| 25.6 
11.6 
10.9 


Which one of these statements comes closest to what you think the government 


should do about Communist sympathizers? (Oct. ’41—For.) 


Nothing, or no more than it is doing now 
Keep track of them so they could be rounded up if necessary 
Keep track of them and also prevent them from agitating 


and organizing 


Deport them or put them in jail 


Don’t know 


3. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


DEFENSE ECONOMY, and CIVILIAN HEALTH 
See Part Three: National Defense. 


NEW DEAL AIMS 


45% 
16.5 


37-1 
29.9 
12.0 


Which of the following statements most nearly corresponds with your idea 
of the present status of the more radical social and economic aims of the New 


Deal? (Nov. ’41—FORTUNE MANAGEMENT POLL* ) 


* Based on a selective sample of business executives; formerly called Fortune Forum of 


Executive Opinion; hereafter referred to as FOR. M.P. 
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Whenever possible the Administration is using the national emergency 

as a pretext for pushing still further the more radical social and 

economic aims of the New Deal 75.6% 
The demands of the defense effort have forced the Administration 

in most instances to give up temporarily the further advance- 

ment of these aims 17.2 
The members of the Administration—except for a few extremists— 

have largely completed their program of economic and social 

reform, and business can henceforth expect to operate within the 

present structure 7.2 


LABOR 


Are you in favor of the closed shop—that is, requiring every worker in a 
company to belong to a union before he can be hired? (Oct. 29, ’41—a1Po) 


Trend: 


Favor Oppose Undecided 
June 1937 28%, 59% 13% 
June 1939 23 62 15 
Today 13 77 10 


Do you think labor unions should be required to make yearly public reports of 
the money they collect and spend? (Oct. 31, °41—a1Po) 


Yes 87% No 6% No opinion 7%, 


Among labor union members: 
Yes 84% No 11% Undecided 5% 
Should companies having a closed shop take union dues out of the workers’ 


pay envelopes and turn the money over to the unions, or should the unions 
collect the dues themselves? (Oct. 31, '41—a1Po) 


Companies should collect 15% 
Unions should collect 60 
No opinion 25 


Should government employees be allowed to join labor unions? (Nov. 1, '41— 
AlPo) 


Yes 28% No 64% No opinion 8% 
Should people who work for the government be allowed to go on strike? (Nov. 
1, '4I—aIPo) 


Yes 17% No 79% No opinion 4° 
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Are you in favor of labor unions? (Nov. 2, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 67% No 33% 
Do you believe that many labor union leaders are racketeers? (Nov. 2, '41— 
AIPO) 
Yes 74% No 17% No opinion 9% 
Do you believe that many labor union leaders are Communists? (Nov. 2, ’41— 
AIPO) 
Yes 61% No 25% No opinion 14% 


Are you in favor of labor unions? (Nov. 16, ’41—a1P0) 
By occupational groups: 


Yes No 
Farmers 52% 48% 
Businessmen 66 34 
White collar 69 31 
Professional 77 23 
Skilled workers 75 25 
Unskilled 71 29 
Total nat. vote 67 33 
Trend: 
Yes No 
August 1936 76%, 24% 
August 1937 76 24 
June 1939 70 30 
‘| December 1939 74 26 
May 1940 74 26 
| June 1941 67 33 
October 1941 67 33 


What is your opinion of John L. Lewis? (Nov. 19, '41—a1Po) 


14% Expressed opinions favorable to Lewis. 
. 70°%, Expressed opinions unfavorable. 
16% Were undecided or gave no answer. 


Do you think John L. Lewis was justified in calling this strike? (Captive coal 
mines) (Nov. 21, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 8% No60% Undecided 14°%/ Hadn’t heard or read of strike 18% 


Of those who had heard of the strike: 
Yes 9% No 74% Undecided 17%, 
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Special analysis of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. 


Skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers combined 


Think strike was justified 10% 
Think it was not justified 52 
Undecided 16 
Not familiar with strike 22 


MANAGEMENT POLL 


Do you have a closed shop in any of your operations? (Nov. °41—For.) 


South Far West Nation 
None 84.7% 41.2% 66.5% 
Some 8.5 31.5 18.4 
All 6.8 27.3 15.1 


If in none or some, is a closed shop being discussed by labor in parts of your 
operations that are now open shop? 


South Far West Nation 
Yes 30.7% 69.1%, 48.5% 
No 69.3 30.9 51.5 


If in some or all, has closed shop interfered with the efficiency of your opera- 
tions? (Nov. ’41—For.) 


Not Has improved 
Seriously seriously efficiency 
In output per worker 23.8% 70.0%, 6.2% 
In cost or speed of production 30.5 64.2 5-3 
In overhead expense 32.9 63.6 3-5 


PRICES AND WAGES 


A cross-section of farmers, asked whether they thought they were getting a 
fair price for their products, replied as follows (This question was asked in 
September ): (Nov. 9, ’41—a1Po) 


Consider price fair 52% 
Consider price unfair 34 
Undecided 14 


Do you consider that you are now being paid a fair wage (salary)? (Nov. 10, 
"41—AIPo) 
Labor Union Members 
Consider wage fair 65% 
Consider wage unfair 33 
Undecided 2 
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All Wage Earners 


Consider wage fair 64% 
Consider wage unfair 33 
Do you think prices on most products you buy will be higher, lower, or about f F 
the same six months from now? (Nov. 28, ’41—a1Po) | hig! 
Higher 83% (10% higher was median average) 
Lower I B 
Same 10 y 
Don’t know 6 
A new law in Canada keeps wage and salary from going higher than they are 
now and also keeps all prices, including prices of farm products, from going 
higher. Would you approve or disapprove of such a law in the United States? | 
(Dec. 14, ’41—a1Po) L 
Trend: sa 
Early December November 
Approve 63% 67% 
Disapprove 28 24 
Undecided 9 9 
Poll of Canadian Voters: “ 
Approve 76%, 
Disapprove 24 
Farm population: 
U.S. Canada 
Approve 59% 71% 
Disapprove 31 29 
Undecided 10 
/ Sectional vote: H 
i Approve Disapprove Undecided subs 
New England and Middle Atlantic , 4 30% 10%, 
East Central 61 29 10 
| West Central 61 29 10 H 
| South 66 25 9 | men 
Far West 69 24 7 | 
INVENTORIES ; 
Are your inventories higher or lower in relation to volume than they were about 
this time last year? (Nov. ’41—For. M.P.) REI 
Higher 23-1% | D 
Higher in some lines, lower in others 17.4 | AIPO 


 — 


— 
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About the same 28.3% 
Lower 31.2 
SHORTAGES AND HOARDING 


Have you laid in any goods or products in order to protect yourself against 
higher prices later on? (Nov. 28, '41—a1Po) 


Yes 18% No 82% 


By income groups: 
Have laid in supplies Have not laid in supplies 


Upper incomes 20% 80% 
Middle income group 22 78 
Lower income group 14 86 


Do you see any signs that consumers are switching from buying for current 
needs to stocking up as much as they can? (Nov. ’41—For. M.P.) 


A very few are 42.5% 
Quite a number are 44.2 
Most of them show this tendency 12.3 


If quite a number or most, in what lines is this tendency most marked? 


Clothing, underwear, and hosiery 31.0% 
Foods, canned or other preserved foods, and staples 29.2 
Household furnishings 26.3 
Linen, rayon, wool, furs, silks, textiles 24.0 
Metals, lumber, plastics 16.9 
“All lines” 10.0 
Others 8.2 


Have you received complaints from retail customers concerning shortages or 
substitutions? (Nov. ’41—FoR. M.P.) 


None 17.3% Very few 42.7% Some 30.5°% Many 9.5% 
Have manufacturers helped you by keeping you well advised in advance of 
merchandise shortages or changes? (Nov. ’41—For. M.P.) 


Hardly any have done this consistently 16.5%, 
A few have done it 28.0 
Many have done it 55-5 


RELIGION AND MORALS 


During the past year, have you done any of the following things: (Oct. 4, °41— 
AIPO) 
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1. Taken part in church lotteries 24% 
2. Played cards or dice for money 24 
3. Played slot machines 24 
4. Bought a number on punch-boards 23 
5. Bet on elections or athletic events 21 
6. Bet on a horse race 9 
7. Played the numbers game 8 


Of those who gambled: 
Claim to have come out ahead 14°%, 
Say they lost more than they made 86 
Have you noticed an increase in interest in religion in your community since 
the war began? (Nov. 29, ’41—a1Po) 
Yes 34% No 55% No opinion 11% 
Do you think young people in this community are more interested, or less 


interested in religion now than young people were ten years ago? (Nov. 29, "41 
—aIPo) 


More interested 18% 
Less interested 49 
About the same 24 
Don’t know 9 


Do you think preachers and priests should discuss from the pulpit the question 
of American participation in the war? (Nov. 30, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 34% No 55% No opinion 11% 
Vote by groups: Clergy Should 
Discuss War Should Not Undecided 
Church members 36% 55% 9% 
Non-members 25 58 17 
Catholics 31 59 10 
Protestants 37 54 9 


What course of action would you like to see them recommend? (Nov. 30, '4! 
—aIPo) 


(Asked of those who said “Yes” to the previous question) 


They should advocate staying out of war 20% 
They should recommend getting into war 12 
They should deal with the kind of peace needed after the war II 


They should stress building U.S. defenses and achieving national unity 9 
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They should advocate aid to Britain but no troops 10%, 
They should say frankly and openly whatever they believe 5 
Other and no definite recommendation 33 


Part Two: The War in Europe and the Far East 


1. AMERICAN ESTIMATES 
U.S. PARTICIPATION 


Do you think the U.S. will go to war against Japan sometime in the near 
future? (Dec. 7, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 52% No 27% Unready to guess 21% 


Do you think the U.S. will go into the war in Europe sometime before it is 
over, or do you think we will stay out of the war? (Dec. 17, °41—a1Po) 
Trend: 
May1940 November 1941 
Would go to war sooner or later with Germany 62% 85% 
Would not or undecided 38 15 


Which one of the following statements most nearly represents your attitude 
toward the present war? (Dec. ’41—For.) 
5 October Survey December Survey 
Those who think this is our war are wrong, 

and the people of this country should resist 

to the last ditch any move that would lead 

us any further toward war 17.4% 12.7% 


A lot of mistakes have brought us close to a 
war that isn’t ours, but now that it’s done 40.5% 40.2% 
we should support in full the govern- 
ment’s program 23.1 27.5 


While at first it looked as though this was 
not our war, it now looks as though we 


should back England until Hitler is beaten 40.7°/, 39.0% 


It is our war as well as England's, and we 51.4°%, 54.0% 
should have been in there fighting with 
her before this 10.7 15.0 


Don’t know 8.1 5.8 


Would you be willing to see our navy used if necessary? Our air force? Our 
army? (Dec. ’41—For.) 
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Trend: 

Asked of the 27.5°% who think the government program should be supported 
even if the war is not ours and the 39° who think we should now back England 
to beat Hitler. 


Navy Air Force Army 
October December October December October December 
Yes 81.4% 908% 79.2% 895% 676% 78.4% 
No 11.1 5.8 12.6 7.0 22.4 16.9 
Don’t know 75 3-4 8.2 3-5 10.0 4-7 


Would you be willing to see our navy used if necessary? Our air force? Our 
army? 

Asked only of the 23.1°% who think that the government program should be 
supported even if the war is not ours. 


Army Air Force Navy 
Yes 76.1% 74.6%, 62.5°%, 
No 14.5 15.6 26.1 
Don’t know 9-4 9.8 11.4 


Which one of these statements comes closest to expressing your feelings about 
Japan? (Oct. ’41—For.) 
Japan has proved her right to grow and we should not interfere 

with her 35% 
While Japan may be a threat in the future, we should not get 46.5%, 


excited about her until she attacks some of our territory or 
interferes with our supplies 43.0 


Japan has already gone far enough and we should place our fleet 


across her path and tell her another step means war 33.8 

Japan has already gone too far and we should immediately 37? 
declare war on her 3-4 

Don’t know 16.3 


Which of these two things do you think is the more important, that this country 
keep out of war, or that Germany be defeated? (Oct. 4, ’41—a1P0) 


Of those expressing an opinion: 


That Germany be defeated 70% 
That U.S. stay out 30 
By parties: That Germany That US. 
be defeated stay out 
Democrats 77%, 23°, 


Republicans 64 36 
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By sections: 
New England F a 
Middle Atlantic} 7°7 30% 
East Central 63 37 
West Central 64 36 
South 88 12 
West 69 31 
By income: 
Upper income 76%, 24% 
Middle income 74 26 
Lower income 65 35 


Which of these two things do you think is the more important—that this 
country keep out of war, or that Germany be defeated? (Nov. 2, ’41—a1Po) 


Labor Union Members Entire Nation 
Keep out of war 34% 32% 
Defeat Germany 66 68 


Which of these two things do you think is more important—that Germany be 
defeated or that this country keep out of war? (Nov. 8, ’41—a1Po) 


15th Pennsylvania 


N.Y. City Cong. Dist. Entire Nation 
Germany be defeated 54% 61% 68%, 
Stay out of war 46 39 32 


Which of these two things do you think is the more important—that this 
country keep out of war, or that Germany be defeated? (Dec. 17, ’41—a1po) 


Trend: 


Defeat Stay 
Germany Out 

Dec. 1940 60% 40%, 
Jan. 1941 68 32 
Apr. 67 33 
May 62 38 
Oct. 70 30 
Nov. 68 32 
Dec. (before war) 68 32 


THREAT TO USS. 
Which country is the greater threat to America’s future—Germany or Japan? 
(Dec. 23, ’41—a1Po) 


Believe Germany the greater threat 64% 
Believe Japan the greater threat 15 
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Believe they are equal threats 15% 
Undecided 6 

DURATION 

Regardless of what you hope, how long do you think the war will last? (Dec. 

"41—For.) 
Less than six months 0.9% 
Six months to a year 4.6 
One to two years 14.5 
Two to five years 37.8 
Five to ten years 9-7 
Ten years and over 2.7 
Depends on what the U.S. does 5-9 
Depends on what Soviet Russia does 1.4 
Depends on other factors 1.1 
Don’t know 22.0 


These figures total more than 100% because of multiple answers. 


VICTORIOUS SIDE 


Taking everything into consideration, which side do you think will win 


the war? (Dec. ’41—For.) 


Allies 72.5%, 
Axis 7.0 
Neither 4-3 
Don’t know 16.2 


ATTITUDE TOWARD GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


Which one of the following statements most nearly describes your present 
feelings about the Russian and German governments? (Oct. ’41—FoR.) 


The Russian Government is worse than the German 


Government 4.6%, 
The Russian Government and the German Government 

are equally bad 35-1 
While there is not much choice between the two, 

the Russian Government is slightly better 32.0 
The Russian Government is far better than the 

German Government 8.5 


Don’t know 


19.8 
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POST-WAR EXPECTATIONS 


Which of the following comes closest to being your prediction of the kind of 
economic structure with which this country will emerge after the war? (Nov. 


"41—FOR. M.P.) 
Predict Prefer 


A system of free enterprise restored very much along 

the prewar lines, with modifications to take care 

of conditions then current 7.2%, 91.5% 
An economic system in which government will take 

over many public services formerly under private 

management but still leave many opportunities for 


private enterprise 52.4 8.3 
A semi-socialized society in which there will be 

very little room for the profit system to operate 36.7 0.2 
A complete economic dictatorship along fascist or 

communist lines 3-7 none 


After the present war is over, do you think people will have to work harder, 
about the same, or not so hard as before it started? (Dec. ’41—For.) 


Harder 69.9% 
About the same 18.0 
Not so hard 7-1 
Don’t know 5.0 


After the present war is over, do you think people will be paid more, about the 
same, or less than before it started? (Dec. ’41—For.) 


More 10.9% 
About the same 21.2 
Less 60.5 
Don’t know 7.4 


After the present war is over, do you think that people will have to pay higher 
prices for things, about the same for things, or less for things, than before it 
started? (Dec. ’41—For.) 


Higher prices 43-2% 
About the same 20.4 
Less 29.6 
Don’t know 6.8 


After the war, do you think there will be jobs for everybody, some unemploy- 
ment, or lots of unemployment? (Dec. ’41—For.) 


Lots of unemployment 60.7% 
Some unemployment 22.8 
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Jobs for everybody 11.3% 
Don’t know 5.2 


Will there be more, about the same, or less unemployment than the worst 
of the last depression? (Dec. ’41—For.) 


Asked of those who think there will be lots of unemployment after the war: 


% of those % of 

answering population 
More 51.5% 31.3% . 
Same 29.2 80.77% 17.7 49.0% 
Less 12.8 78 
Don’t know 6.5 3-9 


After the war, do you think the aims and programs of the New Deal will be: 
(Dec. ’41—For.) 


Partly or entirely done away with 30.0% 
Continued as is 20.5 ‘ad 
Made stronger than ever 29.8 | 59-3 /s 
Don’t know 19.7 


After the war is over, do you think there will be more, the same, or less gov- 


ernment regulation of: (Dec. ’41—For.) 


More Same Less Don't know 
Public utilities 46.4% 22.4% 8.2% 23.0% 
Farming 40.2 28.0 13.0 18.8 
Railroads 38.9 25.6 10.0 25.5 
The oil business 37:8 20.5 10.0 31.7 
Banking 36.3 35-0 6.1 22.6 
The steel business 34-9 18.9 13.0 33.2 
Milk distribution 33-4 27.3 8.8 30.5 
Auto manufacturing 30.6 22.5 20.2 26.7 
By classes: 
Average Salaried Executives Farm Hands 

Public Utilities 

More 46.4%, 65.4% 27.6%, 

Don’t know 23.0 4-7 36.7 
Farming 

More 40.2 47-9 29.0 

Don’t know 18.8 5-7 27.6 
Railroads 

More 38.9 55.0 26.2 


Don’t know 25.5 8.1 36.7 
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Oil business 


More 378%, 53-6% 25.8%, 
Don’t know 31.7 8.5 43.0 
rst Banking 
More 36.3 545 20.8 
Don’t know 22.6 3.8 38.9 
Steel business 
More 34.9 48.3 24.0 
Don't know 33-2 11.9 41.6 
Milk distribution 
More 33-4 46.5 16.7 
Don’t know 30.5 19.9 40.3 
Auto manufacturing 
” More 30.6 36.0 21.7 
Don’t know 26.7 95 38.9 
People forecasting these degrees of government regulation after the war. 
(Dec. ’41—For.) 
Public Utilities More Same Less Saidit would be 
. 60.7% 71.4% 62.2% Good 
29.9 13.6 23.8 Bad 
Farming 
58.7 70.5 74.6 Good 
33-1 19.7 17.8 Bad 
Railroads 
56.3 70.7 60.2 Good 
32-4 13.8 25.9 Bad 
Oil business 
60.2 73.9 70.3 Good 
30.8 13.0 16.2 Bad 
Banking 
59-9 84.3 51.9 Good 
30.4 7-5 37-9 Bad 
Steel business 
58.5 73.1 66.2 Good 
31.8 14-4 18.9 Bad 
Milk distribution 
67.7 77.8 71.3 Good 
25.9 10.6 19.4 Bad 


Auto manufacturing 
56.2 74.8 79.3 Good 
32.9 11.9 11.3 Bad 
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Do you think your son’s opportunities to succeed will be better than, or not so 





good as, those you have?*(Dec. ’41.—For.) 
February 1940 December 1941 
Better 59-9% 37:3% 
Not so good 15.0 30.7 
Same 10.3 19.3 
Not comparable 2.3 1.8 
Don’t know 12.5 10.9 


* People without sons were asked to assume that they had one. 


2. BRITISH REACTIONS 


(Based on surveys by British Institute of Public Opinion) 


Do you approve or disapprove of Winston Churchill as Prime Minister? (Nov. 


II, '4I—alIPo) 
Today Last June 
Approve 84% 87% | 
Disapprove II 9 
Undecided 5 4 


Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the government’s conduct of the war? 
(Nov. 12, ’41—a1Po) 


Today Last June 
Satisfied 44%, 58% 
Dissatisfied 38 30 
Undecided 18 12 


Do you feel that Britain has taken or has not taken full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the German attack on Russia? (Nov. 12, ’41—a1Po) 


Has 29% Has not 49% Undecided 22% 


Would you approve or disapprove if the British government were to discuss 
peace proposals with Germany now? (Dec. 1, ’41—from CANapIAN INsTITUTE OF 
Pustic Opinion ) 


Disapprove 85°, Approve 79%, Undecided 8°/, 


Do you feel that Britain has taken or has not taken full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the German attack on Russia? (Dec. 3, '41—a1Po) 


Today October 
Has 35% 29% 
Has not 32 49 


Undecided 33 22 
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Would you approve or disapprove of allowing women to become fighting mem- 
bers of the armed forces? (Dec. 3, ’41—atPo) 


Approve 26% Disapprove 65°, Undecided 9% 
By sexes: (Of those expressing an opinion) 
Approve Disapprove 
Men 22% 78% 
Women 28 72 


Would you approve or disapprove of the government compelling women to 
join the women’s auxiliary forces? (Dec. 3, ’41—a1Po) 


Approve 55% Disapprove 35% Undecided 10% 


Do you think that we are producing in our factories the greatest possible amount 
of war material? (Dec. 21, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 21% No 54% No opinion 25% 


If anything should happen to Mr. Churchill, who do you think would be the 
best man to take his place? (Dec. 26, ’41—a1Po) 


Eden 38%, 
Beaverbrook II 
Bevin 7 
Attlee 3 
Morrison 2 
Shinwell 2 
Lloyd George 2 
All others 12 
Don’t know 23 


In the light of the British people’s two-year war experience, what mistakes 
would you warn the American people to try to avoid? (Dec. 26, '41—a1Po) 


In order of choice: 


1. Make sure that before men go into action they are completely equipped, 
particularly with tanks and airplanes. 
2. Don’t make our mistake of underrating the power of the enemy. We were 


too complacent. 

3. Take the initiative whenever you can—don’t leave it with the enemy. 

4. Organize your manpower and womanpower efficiently and at once. Don’t 
take half-way measures. 

5- Eliminate all red tape—don’t put up with inefficient administration. We 
lost valuable time that way. 
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6. Get set immediately for air raids, and pay special attention to fire-fighting | D 
and civilian watching service. war 

7. Be sure your commanders are thoroughly schooled in modern fighting 
techniques—this war is different from the last one. 

8. Make sure all branches of the fighting forces cooperate completely with 
each other. Remember Norway and Crete. 

9. Deal drastically with fifth columnists now—don’t wait. 

10. Insure government control of war materials and industry, and eliminate 
profiteering. 


3. CANADIAN REACTIONS 
(Based on surveys by Canadian Institute of Public Opinion) 


In your opinion, what is the most important problem the Canadian government a 
must solve in the next few months? (Nov. 29, ’41—c1Po) 
Among those with opinions: 
1. Conscription—conscription of man-power and wealth, mobilizing Ve 
man-power, etc. Do 
2. An increased war effort—increased production and “winning the 
war” 23 
3. Financial measures—prices, the cost of living, avoiding inflation, 
taxes, etc. 15 
4- Problems related to labor and employment—how to deal with 
defense strikes, distributing employment, etc. 5 A 
5. Farm problems 5 wel 
6. Post-war readjustments 4 
7. All others 13 
In Quebec: 
- A 
1. Conscription 23% 
2. Financial 23 Bef 


A new law keeps Canadian prices from going higher than they are now, and 
also keeps wages and salaries from going higher. In general, do you approve or Bre 
disapprove of this law? (Dec. 3, ’41—c1P0) 


Of those with an opinion: 


Approve 76% Disapprove 24°% 
No opinion 7%, 
By political parties: 
Approve Disapprove 
Conservative party 78°, 22% ! 
Liberal party 74 26 
Among Farmers 71 29 
Housewives 81 19 


Working employees 74 26 
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Do you approve or disapprove of Britain and Canada sending arms and other 
war supplies to Russia? (Dec. 6, ’41—c1Po) 


Approve aid to Russia 91% Disapprove Aid 9% 
By political parties: 
Approve Disapprove 
Conservative party 93% 1% 
Liberal party gI 9 
In Quebec: 80 20 


Considering your income and cost of living, do you feel you are better off, or 
worse off, today, than you were a year ago? (Dec. 10, ’41—c1Po) 


Better off 27° About the same 29°, Worse off 44% 


Vote by groups: 
Better off Same Worse off 


Farmers 30% 35% 35% 
City and town dwellers 26 26 48 
Business, professional and white-collar 26 21 53 
Skilled and unskilled labor 28 30 42 


Are you more confident, or less confident, of an Allied victory today than you 
were a year ago? (Dec. 13, '41—cIPo) 


More confident 82°, Less confident 5% About the same 13% 


Are you satisied with Canada’s war effort? (Dec. 13, ’41—c1Po) 
Before Jap Attack: 


Satisfied 61% Dissatisied 35% Undecided 4% 
Breakdown: 
Satisfied Dissatisfied 
Conservative party 54% 46% 
Liberals 71 29 
In British Columbia 34 66 
All other provinces 66 34 


Are you in favor of labor unions? (Dec. 17, ’41—c1Po) 


Favor labor unions 63% 
Do not favor 23 
Undecided or no opinion 14 
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Favor Unions Do not favor 
U.S. Gallup Poll 67% 33% 
Canadian Gallup Poll 73 27 


Should strikes be forbidden in war industries, or should the workers in those 
industries continue to have the right to strike? (Dec. 17, ’41—c1Po) 


Strikes should be forbidden in war industries 78%, 
Strikes should not be forbidden 17 
Undecided 5 
Comparison with U.S. 
Canada United States 

Should be forbidden 789% 73% 

Should not 17 23 

Undecided 5 4 


Do you think the government should have the power to decide which men are 


to be used in industry, which men are to be used in farming, and which in the 
armed forces? (Dec. 20, ’41—c1P0) 


Think government should have power to allocate manpower 72%, 
Think government should not have this power 20 
Undecided on the question 8 
Trend: 

Before Jap Attack After Jap Attack 
Think government should have the power 65% 72% 
Think government should not 28 20 
Undecided 7 8 


Do you think Canada will have to adopt selective service for its manpower, 
including compulsory overseas service before the war is over? (Dec. 23, ’41—c1P0) 


Will Adopt Will Not Undecided 


Before Japanese War 60°, 29% 1% 

After Japanese War 67 25 8 
In Quebec: 

Expect compulsory overseas service before the end of the war 41% 

Do not expect it 48 

Undecided 


II 


In your opinion, which of the two battlefronts is more important for the 
victory of the democracies—the war in Europe and Africa, or the war in the 


Pacific? (Dec. 23, ’41—c1P0) 
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European-African front 51% 
Pacific front 32 
Undecided 17 


If you were asked to vote in the next few weeks on the question of selective 
service for overseas duty, would you vote for it or against it? (Dec. 27, ’41— 


cIPo) 


Would vote for 60% 
Would vote against 30 
Undecided or “wouldn’t vote” 10 


By political parties: 


For Against Undecided 
Conservative party 5% 19% 6% 
| Liberal party 52 37 II 
Trend: 
Would Would Undecided 
Vote for Vote against or wouldn't Vote 
Before Jap. attack 53% 35% 12% 
After Jap. attack 60 30 10 


Do you think Canada’s army is large enough or not large enough? (Dec. 27, 
'41—cIPO) 


Large Not Large 

Enough Enough Undecided 
Before Jap. attack 37% 47%o 16% 
After Jap. attack 25 63 12 


In general, do you approve or disapprove of Mackenzie King as Prime Minister? 
(Dec. 30, ’41—c1P0) 


Approve 66% Disapprove 34% 


4. U. S. POLICY 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
See Part Three: National Defense. 


AID TO BRITAIN 


So far as you personally are concerned, do you think President Roosevelt has 
gone too far in his policies of helping Britain, or not far enough? (Oct. 8, ’"41— 
AIPO) 


Too far 27% About right 57% Not far enough 16% 
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Sectional analysis: 
Too far About right 


New England and Mid Atlantic 27% 55% 
East Central 34 51 
West Central 31 59 
South 14 61 
Far West 24 62 
Trend: 
Too far About right 
Today 27% 57% 
June 23 55 
May 21 59 


So far as you personally are concerned, do you think President Roosevelt has 


Not far 
enough 
18% 
15 
10 
25 
14 
Not far 
enough 
16%, 
22 
20 





gone too far or not far enough in his policy of aiding Britain? (Nov. 2, ’41— , 


AIPO) 
Labor Union Entire 
Members Nation 
Too far 27% 27% 
About right 55 57 
Not far enough 18 16 


Should the Neutrality Act be changed to permit American merchant ships 
with American crews to carry war materials to Britain? (Nov. 5, '41—a1Po) 


Trend: 
Yes No Undecided 
April 30% 61% 9% 
Sept. 46 40 14 
Early Oct. 46 40 14 
Mid-Oct. 54 37 9 
Today 61 31 8 
By Parties: 
Republican Voters 
Yes No Undecided 
Mid-Oct. 49% 44% 7% 
Today 59 34 7 
Democratic Voters 
Yes No Undecided 
Mid-Oct. 62% 28% 10%, 
Today 66 27 7 
Vote in Leading States: 
Yes No Undecided 
New York 61% 33% % 


Penna. 62 32 6 
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Ill. 50%, 44% 6%, 
Ohio 50 38 12 
Cal. 67 26 7 


AID TO CHINA 


Do you think we should send China all the military supplies that we can spare? 
(Oct. ’41—FoR.) 


Yes 59.5% No 21.2% Don’t know 19.3°%, 


ROOSEVELT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


In general do you approve or disapprove of President Roosevelt's foreign 
policy? (Oct. 17, °41—a1Po) 


New York City Voters Registered to Vote in Coming Election 


Approve 67% 

Disapprove 33 
Entire Nation 

Approve 76%, 

Disapprove 24 


15th Congressional District in Pennsylvania on Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy. 
Same question. (Oct. 21, ’41—a1Po) 


Approve Roosevelt’s foreign policy 65% 
Disapprove 35 
POLICY TOWARD JAPAN 


Should the United States take steps now to prevent Japan from becoming 
more powerful, even if this means risking war with Japan? (Nov. 14, '41—a1Po) 


Trend: 


Yes No Undecided 
July 51% 31% 18%, 
Sept. 70 18 12 
Today 64 25 II 
Same question (Dec. 7, ’41—a1Po) 
Yes 69% No 20% Undecided 119% 


SHOOTING ON SIGHT 


In general do you approve or disapprove of having the United States navy 
shoot at German submarines or warships on sight? (Oct. 2, ’41—a1Po) 


Approve 62°, Disapprove 28%, No opinion 10% 
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Sectional vote: Approve 
Shoot on Sight Disapprove Undecided 
New England and Mid Atlantic 61% 29% 10% 
East Central 56 35 9 
West Central 56 31 13 
South 78 15 7 
Far West 64 27 9 
By parties: Republican Democratic 
Voters Voters 
Yes 56% 68%, 
No 36 22 
Undecided 8 10 
U.S. PARTICIPATION 
Should the United States enter the war now? (Oct. 4, '41—a1Po) 
Of those expressing an opinion: 
U.S. should enter war now 21% 
U.S. should not enter war now 79 


U.S. POST-WAR POLICY 


After the war, do you think the U.S. should play a larger part, about the same | 


part, or a smaller part in world affairs than it did up 
(Dec. *41—For.) 

Larger 

About the same 

Smaller 

Don’t know 


to a couple of years ago? 


58.4% 
18.3 
10.1 
13.2 


Which one of these is closest to the course you would like to see the US. 


follow? (Dec. ’41— For.) 
%, of those 


answering 

Limit our activities to Western 

Hemisphere defense 11.8% 
Join a union of democracies in all 

parts of the world to keep order 59.7 
Join forces with just Great Britain 

to keep order 11.0 
Try, all by ourselves, to keep order 11.4 
Don’t know 6.1 


% of 
population 


6.9% 


34-9 


82.17% 47-9% 
6.4 


6.6 
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Should we, or should we not, get either some foreign territory or trade rights in 
other countries in return for whatever we do to beat Hitler? (Dec. ’41—ror.) 


Yes 61.6% No 24.6% Don’t know 13.8% 


Part Three: National Defense 
1. U. S. ARMED FORCES 

Do you think courses in military training should be given boys in high school 
in your community? (Oct. 17, ’41—a1Po) 
Of those with opinions: 

Yes 69% No 31% Undecided 4% 

The Army has asked Congress to change the law which says drafted men cannot 

be sent to fight outside of North or South America or this country’s possessions. 


Do you think Congress should give the Army the right to send drafted soldiers 
to any part of the world? (Nov. 7, '41—a1Po) 


Yes 42% No 53% Undecided 5% 
Trend: 
Yes No Undecided 
July 37% 50% 13% 
Aug. 35 59 6 
Today 42 53 5 
By Political Parties: 
Yes No Undecided 
Republicans 38% 58% 4% 
Democrats 48 47 5 
By sex: 
Yes No Undecided 
Men 49% 48% 3% 
Women 36 58 6 


2. DEFENSE ECONOMY 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Do you think our country’s production of arms, airplanes and other war 
materials is going ahead fast enough? (Dec. 21, ’41—a1Po) 


Trend: 
Satisfied Dissatisfied No Opinion 
March 1941 30% 53% 17%, 
Aug. 39 43 18 


Today 45 45 10 
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Is anyone connected with your concern working on estimates of the following | 
considerations that relate to your lines of production? (Nov. ’41—For. M.P.) 


The problems of shifting back eventually from SI} 
production of war materials under government | beca 
supervision to production for civilian needs 45-69 alPo 

Comparisons of present productive capacity of 
your industry with 1929 and prewar capacity 27.9 

Probable consumer demands in terms of: p = Sh 
Consumption 44.7%, “y off 
Postwar standards of living 22.0 all 
Price levels 37.0 
Substitutions of materials 53-4 
New technical devices 51.0 


MEASURES FOR INCREASING DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Would you be willing to work eight hours more a week at your present job? 
(Dec. 21, ’41—a1Po) 


Poll of Defense Workers: 





Yes 88% No 12% > pRIC 
STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES ' Ha 
threat 


Should the government forbid strikes in defense industries, or should the | 


workers in those industries continue to have the right to go on strike? (Oct. 17, “8% 
"4I—alIPo) 
New York City Registered Voters 7 
Should forbid strikes 63% 1 
Should have right to strike 37 s 
The Nation r 
Should forbid strikes 80% 
Should have right to strike 20 If p 
Pennsylvania’s 15th Congressional District (Oct. 22, ’41—a1Po) condit 
Favor ban on strikes in defense industries 67% » of you 
Against ban on such strikes 33 
Should the government forbid strikes in defense industries, or should the | H 
workers in those industries continue to have the right to go on strike? (Nov. 2, Is 
41—alPo) N 
Trend: Should Should Have > 
Forbid Strikes Right to Strike Undecided Does 
Aug. 1940 72%, 20% 8%, manag 


June 1941 76 19 5 busines 
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ng Aug. 1941 75% 19% 6% 
Today 73 23 4 


Should all workers in defense industries who have been deferred from the draft 
| because they are defense workers, be drafted if they go on strike? (Nov. 15, '41— 
AIPO) 





Yes 76% No 20% Undecided 4°% 


Should the government forbid strikes in defense industries, or should the 
workers in those industries continue to have the right to go on strike? (Nov. 16, 


'41—AIPO) 
No. of persons No. saying 
saying should should not 
forbid forbid Undecided 
Farmers 78% 13% 9% 
Businessmen 78 17 5 
| White collar 72 22 6 
b? Professional 67 27 6 
Skilled workers 64 29 7 
Unskilled workers 63 27 10 
PRIORITIES 


| Have priorities or the diversion of goods or services to war purposes kept or 
threatened to keep your concern from doing any business it might otherwise be 
engaged in? (Nov. ’41—For. M.P.) 


17, 
Last Management Poll This one 
Kept from doing business 14.1% 50.9% 22.6%, 58.2%, 
Threaten to keep it 36.8 35.6 
No effect yet 41.7 34.8 
No effect expected 7-4 7.0 
If priorities have kept or threaten to keep you from doing business, has this 
condition resulted, or is this condition likely to result, in unemployment for any 
, of your employees? (Nov. ’41—For. M.P.) 
Last Management Poll This one 
he - resulted 6.8% 74.8, 12.8% 79.6%, 
2, Is likely to result 68.0 66.8 
No effect expected 25.2 20.4 


Does your concern employ anyone whose direct responsibility it is to keep your 
management informed of changes in priorities or supplies that will affect your 
_ business? (Nov. ’41—For. m.P.) 
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Yes 35.2% 
Such information is cleared through our regular system for re- 

porting other pertinent economic factors 18.8 
No, except as that is the duty of the company’s officers 49.8 


Do you see any signs that army and navy procurement officials are using their 
priority position to “hoard,” i.c., to accumulate stocks beyond their actual or | 
probable requirements? (Nov. ’41—FoR. M.P.) | 


Yes 21.3% No 11.9% Not in position to know 66.8%, 
BUSINESSMEN IN GOVERNMENT D 
Do you think the businessmen whom the President has chosen to head up the | these 
defense effort have been the very ablest men that industry and business could 
supply? (Nov. ’41—For. MP.) 
Ablest possible 13.7% ) 
Some good, some inadequate 77-1 | 
Mostly badly chosen for the job in hand g.2 ; De 
Comments on men chosen: 
Not enough authority 31.2%, 
Too much politics 17.6 
Administration hampers these men—too many New Dealers 12.7 
The men chosen are not businessmen—lack experience 12.2 
Administration has not selected best men 10.2 
Red tape hinders these men 5.1 DEF 
Other reasons 11.0 Ha 
| 26" 
MANAGEMENT POLL 
, ,; T 
If you consider a large percentage of these businessmen in government service 7 
either unsatisfactory or ill chosen, what do you consider the principal reason for 
the condition? (Nov. ’41—For.) | 1 
Yes No | 
Unwillingness of government to call the ablest men 93.19% 6.9% By in 
Ignorance on the part of the Administration of what 
constitutes management ability 84.1 15.9 U 
Unwillingness of ablest men to serve 67.4 32.6 M 
Reasons: | ~ 
: T 
Of the 67.4°% who answered yes to “unwillingness of ablest men to serve”— U 
F; 


Because the present defense setup does not give sufficient 
authority to the positions they are invited to fill 42% 0 
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: Because of being out of sympathy with the Administration 33.8% 
Because they feel more useful at their own jobs 27.4 
Because of compensation reasons 18.0 
Other reasons 3-7 


Of the 93.1°4 who answered yes to “Unwillingness of the government to call 
the ablest men” — 


es | Because of hostility toward successful business 62.8% 
"a Because of fear of placing power in such hands 47-7 
Because of possible disfavor of certain groups of voters 29.4 
/ Other reasons 3-7 


Do you think that the several hundred dollar-a-year men who work under 
these heads are, for the most part—( Nov. ’41—For. M.P.) 


the | 
yuld The most effective that could have been obtained to fill their 

specific jobs 53-2% 
| Second raters or worse 33.0 
fo Some good, some bad 13.8 


Do you think that businessmen in government have tended to—( Nov. ’41—For.) 


Practise wise self-restraint about criticism of the government in 
y, the interest of harmony and national unity 44.5%, 
Have been at fault in not more openly insisting on more efficient 
organization of government effort, even if it meant creation 
of dissension in Washington 55-5 


DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 


Have you made any definite plans to buy any Defense Bonds or Stamps? (Nov. 
26, °41—aIPo) 


June November 
Those who had already bought bonds or stamps 12% 21% 
re Those who had not bought but said they had definite 
has plans to buy 12 17 
| Those who had no definite plans to buy 76 62 
% By income groups: Have Already Plan to Have no Plans 
Bought Buy to Buy 
Upper income group 38% 20% 42% 
Middle income group 28 18 54 
| Lower income group 12 15 73 
Towns and cities 10,000 or over 24 18 58 
¢"— Under 10,000 20 16 64 
Farmers 14 15 71 


%, 42% of those who favored revision of the Neutrality Act planned to buy. 
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32% of those who were opposed to revision of the Neutrality Law planned to 
purchase defense bonds and stamps. 





3. DEFENSE STRATEGY fi 
Should the Neutrality Act be changed to permit American merchant ships 
to be armed? (Nov. 5, ’41—aIPo) 
Yes No Undecided 
Mid-October 72%, 21% es 
Today 81 14 5 
Do you think we should help defend the following places if either Germany or 
Japan threatened to take them? (Oct. ’41—For.) 
Yes No Don't Know 
South America (below bulge) 72.8%, 9.2% 18.0% 
Azores 45-9 24.7 29.4 AL 
Dakar 41.2 28.3 30.5 I 
Dutch East Indies 39-9 29.1 31.0 
Australia 35-4 33-3 31.3 oe 
Singapore 34.6 33.0 32.4 
Burma Road 29.8 37-1 33-1 
Thailand 28.4 36.8 34.8 
Union of South Africa 27.5 38.9 33-6 
Vladivostok 23.0 42.1 34.9 
\ 
Among those who concur with the statement: “Those who think this is our war as 
are wrong, and the people of this country should resist to the last ditch any move 
that would lead us further toward war.” i.e., extreme isolationists, 
56.9% would defend South America “below the bulge” if it were threatened 
37-3. would send China all military supplies we can spare 
29.8 would work with the U.S.S.R. to beat Hitler 
28.5 approve Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
21.8 approve the Roosevelt-Churchill parley 
19.0 would help defend the Azores if they were threatened 
16.3. would help defend a threatened Dakar I 
14.2 would help defend the Dutch East Indies if they were threatened Cr 


12.2 would tell Japan another step means war. 


Do you think it was a good or bad idea for President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill to have their recent meeting? (Oct. ’41—For.) 


Good 54:7% 
Part good, part bad 6.6 
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d to Bad 12.8% 
Don’t know 25.9 





Regardless of how you feel toward Russia, which of these policies do you think 
we should pursue toward her now? (Oct. ’41—For.) 


hips Leave Russia strictly alone and give her no help or encourage- 
ment of any kind 13.5% 
| Work along with Russia and give her some aid if we think 
it will help beat Hitler 51.4 
Accept Russia as a full partner along with England in the fight 
against Hitler 21.9 
or Don’t know 13.2 
* 4. CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
AIR RAIDS 
Do you think there is any chance that your city will be bombed? (Dec. 13, ’41 
—aIPO) 
West Coast East Coast 
Yes 49% 45% 
No 40 44 
Unready to guess II II 
Where would you go in case of an air raid? (Dec. 13, ’41—a1po) 
- East and West Coast combined: 
ve Would stay indoors or get into large public building 26% 
Would go to a basement 26 
ed Would stay where they happened to be 15 
Would go to street, park field or subway 
(an action not recommended by the authorities) 12 
Miscellaneous 9 
Would not know what to do 12 
How would you put out an incendiary bomb? (Dec. 19, ’41—a1Po) 
Cross-sectional of coast states. 
Would use sand, earth or spray with water (recommended by 
the authorities) 38% 
2 | Would put bomb in pail of water, use fire extinguisher directly 
on bomb, try to smother with blanket, beat with broom, etc. 
(not recommended) 18 


Don’t know what to do 44 
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CIVILIAN HEALTH 


Incidence of the common cold in U.S. (Oct. 21, ’41—a1Po) 
Sectional Survey: 


Affected Not affected 
Nation 10% 90% 
East Central 12 88 
West Central 12 88 
Pacific Coast 12 88 
Rocky Mountain 12 88 
New England 8 g2 
Middle-Atlantic 8 g2 
South 8 g2 


Would the health of your family be better if you had more money to spend on 


food? (Dec. 5, ’41—a1Po) 


Today 
Health would be better 390% 
Health would be no better 61 


Income group under $25-$30 a weck: 


Health would be better 
Health would be no better 


Year Ago 
40% 
60 
57/0 
43 


If you had more money, what foods would you spend it on? (Dec. 5, ’41— 


AIPO) 
Natio, 
“Meat,” with beef mentioned first 45% 
“Vegetables,” with a small number mentioning 
potatoes 33 
“Dairy products,” with two-thirds mentioning 
milk, and the rest eggs 33 
“Fruits” 30 
“Bread, cereals” 5 
“Sugar content foods” 2 
Miscellaneous 22 
Didn’t know 8 


Families Earning 
Below 
$25-$30 2 week 


46%, 
34 


34 
30 
5 
2 
22 


7 


Can you explain the difference between a vitamin and calorie? (Dec. 7, ‘4% 


—aIPo) 


Asked of housewives only: 


16% made it plain that they understood the difference. 
84°% could not indicate the difference. 
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Are vitamins a passing fad? (Dec. 7, ’41—a1Po) 





Yes 25% No 68% Don’t know 7%, 
| By sexes: 
Men Women 
Yes 29% 21% 
No 64 73 
Don’t know 7 6 


Is there any one vitamin which you have heard a lot about in recent months? 
Which one? (Dec. 7, ’°41—a1Po) 


$25-$30 

Group 

} National Income 

1 on Vitamin A 7/o 77o 
Vitamin B-1 (B and B-2) 42 35 
Vitamin C 2 1 
Vitamin D 7 7 
Other vitamins 2 —_ 
Have not heard about any one vitamin in recent months 46 54 


Of those who were familiar with the various vitamins: 


66°, were able to name correctly one or more foods rich in a particular 
— vitamin. 
34% were unable to do this. 


Did you use any fresh milk for yourself or your family yesterday? How much? 


. (Dec. 7, °41—a1Po) 


Median average per family 1.2 quarts 
(This is about half the amount recommended by the government) 


Do you happen to know how much milk the government recommends that each 
child should have every day? (Dec. 7, ’41—a1Po) 


4% said 1 pint 
59 ‘said 1 quart 

2 said more than one quart 
35 ~~ said they didn’t know 


4 In families having one or more members under 21 years old: 


4% said 1 pint 
62 said 1 quart 

3 said more than 1 quart 
31 said they didn’t know 
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Have you changed the diet of yourself or your family in recent months? If so, 
what changes have you made and why have you made them? (Dec. 7, ’41—a1Po) 


17% Have changed diet almost entirely because of higher food prices 
83 Have not changed diet. 


Principal changes—less meat, less milk, less eggs and butter, fewer vegetables, 
Apart from your job, do you do anything for physical exercise? (Dec. 30, "1 


—alPo) 
Yes 42% No 58% 


Distance walked each day—not counting to and from work. (Dec. 30, "41 
—aIPo) 


Do no walking apart from work 43% 
Walk 1 mile or less 25 
Walk 2 miles 15 
Walk 3 miles 6 
Walk 4 miles 3 
Walk 5 miles or more 8 
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Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 








In each issue, THE Pusitic Opinion QuaRTERLY 
publishes a continuation of an annotated 
bibliography which appeared in 1935 in book 
form (Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, 
and Bruce Lannes Smith, Propaganda and Pro- 


motional Activities: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. Minneapolis: Published for the Social 
Science Research Council by University of 
Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


CoMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL MorALe. 
Has prepared some two dozen Memoranda 
dealing with morale factors in various 
countries (China, France, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Spain, United States); and 
with the roles of propaganda and psychiatry 
in specific morale situations in industry, 
combat zones, the family, etc. 


“Donovan Strategy: Counterpropagan- 

da,” Newsweek, 18:21 (November 
17, 1941). 
Propaganda efforts of the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Information, under Col. 
William Joseph Donovan. A staff of geog- 
raphers, historians, psychologists and jour- 
nalists “winnow the day’s diplomatic dis- 
patches” and other news and “plan an 
appropriate shortwave news menu”: a 10,- 
ooo word daily report which is telegraphed 
to eleven shortwave stations. 


GunTHeERr, JoHn. Inside Latin America. 
New York: Harpers, 1941. 498 pp. 
A chapter on “What To Do About It” 
includes this veteran reporter's recommen- 
dations for U.S. cultural and political prop- 
aganda. He stresses the view that U.S. 
should import rather than export cultural 
ambassadors. 


“The U.S. Short Wave,” Time, Novem- 


ber 3, 1941, pp. 54-56. 
Survey of activities of the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Information (“Donovan 


Committee”) and the networks. “Programs 
for Europe and Latin America have taken 
a terrific spurt during the last few months. 
. . « Broadcasters know that the only pro- 
grams Europeans care to take risks for 
are news and factual programs.” 


Methods of Collective Management 

Closely Related to Propaganda 

AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON Pusiic AFFAIRS. 
The Economic Defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere: A Study in Con- 
flicts. Washington, D.C., 1941. 
170 pp. 
A symposium of the Latin American Eco- 
nomic Institute, containing an introduction 
by William P. Everts, President of the 
Institute, contributions by half a dozen 
economists and social planners, and a re- 
port on “Canada as an American Prob- 
lem” by the National Planning Association. 
The views expressed range from left to 
extreme right. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Cuase, Stuart; Drucker, Peter; and 
Jacosy, New H. Economic Conse- 
quences of a German Victory. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1941. 
Pamphlet. 

Transcript of University of Chicago Round 
Table radio broadcast. 

CuérapaMe, Anoré. Defense of the 

Americas, translated from the French 
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by George Swan Challies. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 306 
PP- 

Political and military advice of a veteran 
French politician and journalist. French 
edition: Défense de I’ Amérique (Montreal: 
Librairie Beauchemin, 1941. 358 pp.). 


Garnett, Davip. War in the Air. New 

York: Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 292 
PP- 
Strategy and tactics employed by the R.A.F. 
The author, a British fiction-writer, has 
been a flying officer in the R.A.F. and a 
staff officer in the British Air Ministry. 

Grey, Cuartes Grey. A History of the 

Air Ministry. London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1940. 319 pp. 
Thorough history of British air policy, 
1917-39. The author has been for many 
years the editor of various periodicals deal- 
ing with aircraft. 

Hart, Avsert Gaitorp; ALLEN, Ep- 
warp D.; anv orHERS. Paying for De- 
fense. Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1941. 
275 PP- 

Study of fiscal policy by members of the 
economics staff of Iowa State College. 


Leacue or Nations. EconoMic AND 
Financiac Section. World Economic 
Survey, 1939-1941 (ninth edition; L. 
of N. 1941. IT.A.2). Princeton, 1941. 


Nucent, Ror. Guns, Planes and Your 
Pocket-book (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets). New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 1941. 31 pp. 

Effects of the defense program on the private 
citizen’s purse are analyzed by an economist 
of Russell Sage Foundation. 


Parmer, Joun McAutey. America in 
Arms. New Haven: Yale University, 


1941. 207 pp. 
By a U.S. general, who advocates the use 
of a fairly large, well-trained militia, as 
against a small professional army. 


Pratt, FiretcHer. America and Total 


War, New York: Smith and Durrell, 


1941. 318 pp. 
By U.S. military theorist and freelance 
journalist. 


Sumpson, Kemper. Big Business, Effi. 


ciency and Fascism: An Appraisal of 
the Efficiency of Large Corporations 
and of Their Threat to Democracy. 


New York: Harpers, 1941. 203 pp. 
Recent study made by the author for the 
Federal Trade Commission compares the 
efficiency of business operation among large, 
medium-sized and small companies in 
America’s major industries. Contrary to 
common belief, and claims of big business, 
the colossal corporations, in virtually every 
case, are operating at higher unit costs and 
with less efficiency than medium-sized and 
smaller corporations. The Commission's 
findings, here presented in popular form, 
reinforce the author’s argument that full 
employment and a higher standard of liv- 
ing can only be achieved under a return 
to competitive economy. This survey covers 
such basic industries as steel, cement, farm 
machinery, flour, sugar, milk products, auto- 
mobiles, chemicals, rayon, etc. Documenta- 
tion in text. 


Srrausz-Hupf, Rosert. “Geopolitics,” 


Fortune, 24: 110-12 ff. (November 
1941). 


Weicert, H. W. “German Geopolitics,” 


Harpers, 183:586-97 (November 
1941). 


By ex-German political scientist, now at 
Hiram and Youngstown Colleges. 


Wo rr, Herman. Labor Defends Amer- 


ica. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 80 
PP- 

Administration's program for labor, out- 
lined by public relations specialist of Joint 
Board of Dress and Waistmakers Union, 
New York City. Appendix lists “Labor 
Leaders in Defense Program” and some of 
their functions. Bibliography in text. 
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PART II. STUDIES OF PROPAGANDA, CLASSIFIED 
BY THE NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


National Governments and 

International Agencies 

BarGERON, Car.isce. “Harmony in U.S. 
Handouts,” Nation’s Business, De- 
cember 1941, pp. 48 ff. 


“Copy for Canada: Dominion Govern- 
ment Takes Ever-Bigger Advertising 
Space,” Business Week, November 
29, 1941, pp. 46 ff. 

Hatrecp, Apo.tr Frieprich WILHELM. 
The Case of the “Athenia” (German 
Information Service. Britain Un- 
masked, no. 1). Berlin: Volk und 
Reich Verlag, 1939. 39 pp. 


Official German pamphleteer views the 
Athenia incident as a piece of British 


propaganda. 


“Information Worse Confounded,” 
Time, 38:18 (October 20, 1941). 
Survey of set-up of U.S. information 
agencies, on occasion of founding of Office 
of Facts and Figures. 


Leacue oF Nations. Brief Statement 
on the Activities of the League of Na- 
tions and Its Organs in 1940 and 
1941, submitted by the Acting Secre- 
tary-General (L. of N. 1941.1). New 
York: Columbia University, Interna- 
tional Documents Service, 1941. 


“More Writers than Readers: Govern- 
ment Press Agents,” Colliers, 108:86 
(December 6, 1941). 


“Publicity, A Weapon for America: 
Huge Staff Presenting the Democra- 
cies’ Case at Home and Abroad,” 
United States News, November 7, 
1941, pp. 18-19. 

Satvemint, Gaetano. Italian Fascist 
Activities in the United States, intro- 
duction by William Yandell Elliott. 


Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1941. 24 pp. 

By well-known professor of Italian history, 
now at Harvard, who has recently made 
special studies of fascist propaganda in the 
US. 


“Wanted: A Ministry of Information,” 
New Republic, 105:620 (November 


10, 1941). 
New Republic editor wants a ministry. 


Political Parties 


Bonz, Hucuw A. Smear Politics: An 
Analysis of 1940 Campaign Litera- 
ture, introduction by Senator Guy M. 
Gillette. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 


49 Pp- 

Study of “smear campaigns” conducted by 
Republicans, New Dealers, and “non-politi- 
cal” groups in the 1940 elections. By Uni- 
versity of Maryland political scientist. Says 
Senator Gillette, chairman of the U.S. 
Senate Special Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures: “The . . . Committee . . 
investigating campaign practices was as- 
tounded at the revelation of the extent to 
which the circulation of scurrilous, obscene, 
vicious, subversive, and destructive cam- 
paign literature was used in the 1940 
contest. It also was disturbing to the Com- 
mittee to learn that one-half of this volume 
of literature was entirely unsigned or only 
partially identified. One-third was wholly 
anonymous, and this included the most 
virulent, dishonest, and defamatory por- 
tion of the material. It was evident to the 
members of the Committee and to the 
students of the problem who have examined 
the report that the nation should no longer 
delay the enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent, if possible, carefully planned and 
often highly financed efforts to control the 
American electorate at the polls, whether 
such attempts emanate from foreign sources 
or originate within our own borders.” 


Fut, Winston Auten. The Progres- 
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sive Movement in Vermont, introduc- 
tion by Paul F. Douglass. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1941. 110 pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 108-10. 

Hoke, Henry. “Behind the Scenes in 
the Fight against Nazi Mail Propa- 
ganda,” Reporter, October 1941, pp. 
5-14. 

Starx, Louis. “Tares in the Wheat: 
Subversive Activities by Nazi and 
Communist Sympathizers behind the 
Union Front,” Survey Graphic, 30: 
584-87 (November 1941). 


Roosevett, FRANKLIN Deano. The 
Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. Four volumes. 


Tuyssen, Fritz. | Paid Hitler. New 


York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 
320 pp- 

By German Catholic capitalist who helped 
the Nazis into power because he believed 
that they were the people who could save 
his country from Bolshevism. 


Functional Groups 
(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 


Brapy, Rospert ALEXANDER. “Policies of 


National Manufacturing Spitzenver- 
bande,” Political Science Quarterly, 


56: 199-225, 379-91, 515-44 (June, 
September, December 1941). 
Well-known U.S. economist compass cen- 
tral trade associations, such as National 
Association of Manufacturers; Federation 
of British Industries; Confédération Générale 
du Patronat Francais; the Japanese House 
of Mitsui; the Reichsverband der Deutschen 
Industrie and its successor (after the Nazi 
coup), the Reichsgruppe Industrie. Stress is 
placed on the view that these organizations 
have more similarities than differences, and 
that in all cases they tend to become the 
Government, following a period of “liberal” 
reformism and experiment with anti-trust 
laws. 


Droke, MAxweE_t SANDERSON, editor, 

What Next, America? A Guidebook 
for the Average Citizen in These 
Troubled Times. Indianapolis: M. 
Droke, 1940. 96 pp. 
Includes a section on “The Inside Story of 
the ‘Fifth Column’ in America: A Survey 
Based on the Files of Homer L. Chaillaux,” 
Director, National Americanism Commis- 
sion of American Legion. 


Hepner, Harry Wacker. Effective Ad- 


vertising. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1941. 584 pp. 

“Text for the first-year course in advertis- 
ing. The author, who is associate professor 
of psychology at the College of Business 
Administration, Syracuse University, has se- 
lected those subjects which are readily 
teachable. . . . Professor Hepner has de- 
veloped an interesting Teacher's Manual to 
accompany the textbook. In addition he has 
made available a series of teaching film 
strips with instructions for use in an in- 
expensive projector for visualization of sub- 
jects outlined in his text. There is a Stu- 
dent's Workbook for instructors. . . .”— 
Howard T. Hovde, in Annals, November 
1941, P. 235. 


Hutcuison, Joun A. We Are Not Di- 
vided: A Critical and Historical 
Study of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. New 
York: Round Table Press, 1941. 336 
PP- 

Bibliography, pp. 317-26. 

INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS, 

Inc. Decide for Yourself Packets. 
New York, 1941. 
Packets of original materials on national 
issues, selected from the literature of major 
interest groups by the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, with critical notes for 
teachers and students. 

Morcan, Wittiam Gerry. The Amer- 
ican College of Physicians: Its First 
Quarter Century. Philadelphia, 1940. 


275 PP- 


An official history containing the constitu- 
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tion, by-laws, list of publications, require Wuriiams, MicHaet. “Views and Re- 


ments of admission, etc. 


NaTtHan, THeopore R. Hotel Promo- 
tion. New York: Harpers, 1941. 268 
PP- 

A manual for hotel and restaurant man- 
agers. 

Pryor, WiLtiaAM Crayton; and Pryor, 
Heren Stroman. Let's Look at Ad- 
vertising. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1941. 249 pp. 

Survey of the advertising field today, with 
descriptions of its various branches such as 
agencies, department stores, radio, etc., and 
of the opportunities it offers young people. 

SaBas, FRANKIE. How to Make a Million 
Dollars Writing Songs. New York: 
Fortuny’s, 1940. 77 pp. 

Advice and information for writers of 
popular songs. 


views: Pro-Deo Organization in its 
Struggle against Nazism,” Common- 
weal, 35: 92, 120-21 (November 14 
and 21, 1941). 

“The work of the reorganized international 
Center of Information Pro-Deo has been 
set up in Lisbon, Portugal according to a 
bulletin recently issued by a branch estab- 
lished in [New York City]. What is su- 
premely important in the statement made 
by the American branch of the Pro-Deo 
movement—which for so long has taken a 
foremost place in the international Catholic 
struggle against communism—is its declara- 
tion of the fundamental conclusions reached 
by the Pro-Deo leaders as a result of its 
intimate and expert studies of both com- 
munism and nazism. First, so it puts the 
matter: ‘nazism is much more dangerous 
for the normal classes of society than com- 
munism.” ” 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 


RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


Becxes, Isaac Ketiey. Young Leaders 
in Action. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1941. 216 pp. 
Problem of building a youth program in 
the local church, based apparently on the 
author’s experience as a leader of such a 
program. 

Consumers’ Guide (United States De- 

partment of Agriculture), May 15, 
1941, volume 7, number 16. 
Special issue on promotion of consumer- 
consciousness. Leading articles: “Make Your 
Own Consumer Exhibit”; “Make Your Own 
Consumer Bulletin Board”; “Build Your 
Own Consumer Information Center”; “Plan 
Your Own Consumer Conference.” 


Granam, Grorce Apams. Education for 
Public Administration: Graduate 
Preparation in the Social Sciences at 
American Universities (Social Science 
Research Council, Committee on 
Public Administration, Studies in Ad- 


Ho..anp, 


ministration, vol. II). Chicago: Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1941. 
366 pp. 

KENNETH; and _ Bicket, 
Gerorce L. Work Camps for High 
School Youth. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 
1941. 27 pp. 

Two special consultants of American 
Youth Commission discuss U.S. and foreign 


experience with work camps and evaluate 
their possibilities. Bibliography, p. 27. 


Senior, CLarence. “Anti-Mexico Pub- 


licity,” Modern Mexico, October 1941, 
pp. 14-15 ff. 


Summers, Rosert Epwarp; and Sum- 


MERS, Harrison Boyp, compilers. 
Universal Military Service (Reference 
Shelf, 15 no. 2: 1-280). New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1941. 


Debate manual. 
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PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES OF 
WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


ALLEN, CuHauncey Newe tt. “A Psy- 
chology of Motivation for Advertis- 
ers,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
25: 378-90 (August 1941). 

Brief restatement of Gordon W. Allport’s 
Personality (New York, 1937), by Dart- 
mouth College psychologist. 

Avuxier, Greorce WasnHincton. “The 
Propaganda Activities of the Cuban 
Junta in Precipitating the Spanish- 
American War, 1895-1898,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 19: 
287-305 (August 1939). 

Barnes, Harry Evmer; and others. An 
Intellectual and Cultural History of 
the Western World, revised edition. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1941. 1278 pp. 

Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

Barr, Mary Marcaret H. Voltaire in 
America, 1744-1800 (Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and 


Languages, vol. 39). Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University, 1941. 150 
Pp- 


Study of the knowledge and opinion in 
America during this period. Bibliography, 
pp. 121-43. 

Brown, Junius Face; and MENNINGER, 
Kart Avcustus. The Psychodynam- 
ics of Abnormal Behavior. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 484 pp. 
Comprehensive intermediate textbook writ- 
ten from the standpoints of psychoanalysis 
and Gestalt psychology, by two specialists 
of the Menninger Clinic. Bibliography, pp. 
453-70. 

Burton, MarcaretT Ernestine. The 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
(Ph.D. thesis, Columbia University). 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1941. 


441 Pp- 


Chapter 7 is on “The Assembly as an 
Opinion-Forming and Policy-Making Body,” 
Bibliography, pp. 419-21. 

Buss, CLaupe Atsert. War and Diplo. 
macy in Eastern Asia. New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. 570 pp. 


Treatise by professor of international rela- 
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tions, University of Southern California. | 


Bibliography, pp. 551-62. 
Craven, Avery Opette. Democracy in 


American Life: A Historical View, 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1941. | 


150 pp. 

By University of Chicago historian. 
CrensHaw, Oxtincer. “Knights of the 

Golden Circle: Secret Southern Mil- 

itary Organization Aiming to Annex 

Mexico,” American Historical Re- 

view, 47: 23-50 (October 1941). 


DeMiAsHKEViIcH, MicHAEL Joun. The 
National Mind: English, French, Ger- 
man. New York: American Book, 
1938. 508 pp. 

By a Russian-educated professor of com- 
parative education, George Peabody Col- 
lege. Bibliographic footnotes. 

Dietz, Heinricn. Agitation and Mas- 
senhysterie in England: Propaganda 
methoden historisch gesehen. Essen: 
Essenerverlagsanstalt, 1941. 192 pp. 
“Agitation and Mass-Hysteria in England: 
Propaganda Methods viewed Historically.” 


Fromm, Ericu. Escape from Freedom. 

New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1941. 305 pp- 
Analysis of contemporary social problems 
by psychoanalytically trained sociologist, as- 
sociated with Society for Advancement of 
Psychoanalysis. 


Herrinc, Husert Cuinton. Good 
Neighbors, Argentina, Brazil, Chile: 
An Introduction to the ABC Powers 
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and Seventeen Other Latin-American 
Countries. New Haven. Yale Uni- 
versity, 1941. 381 pp. 

By secretary of Committee on Cultural Re- 
lations with Latin America. Discusses Nazi, 
Italian and U.S. propaganda. Bibliography, 
pp. 353-60. 


Hirtt, Pure Kudri. History of the 
Arabs, second edition, revised. New 
York: Macmillan, 1940. 767 pp. 
Standard treatise by Princeton historian. 
Bibliographic footnotes. 


Hoac, C. Leonarn. Preface to Disarma- 
ment: The Washington Disarmament 
Conference and Public Opinion, in- 
troduction by Admiral H. E. Yarnell. 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1941. 205 pp. 
Comprehensive study of influence of public 
opinion, pressure groups and the press on 
the Disarmament Conference, by Professor 
of History and Government, Springfield 
College, Mass. Bibliography at ends of 
chapters. 


Kaiser, Hans. “ “Die Vereinigten Staa- 
ten von Europa’ in der englischen 
Kriegszielpropaganda,” Monatshefte 
fiir auswartige Politik, 7: 671 ff. 
(1940). 

“*The United States of Europe’ in English 
War-Aims Propaganda.” 


Knapiunp, Paur. The British Empire, 
1815-1939. New York: Harpers, 1941. 
850 pp. 

By professor of history, University of Wis- 
consin. Appendix lists British Imperial of- 
ficials, 1801-1940. Bibliography, pp. 803-27. 


Koester, Artuur. Scum of the Earth. 


New York: Macmillan, 1941. 287 pp. 
Psychological observations on the collapse 
of France. By a participant, author of Dark- 
ness at Noon, which was a psychological re- 
construction of the Moscow trials. 


Lane, Orrmar Evcen. Franzdésische 
Kriegszielpropaganda am Ende des 


Weltkrieges. Essen: Essener Verlags- 


anstalt, 1941. 178 pp. 
“French Propaganda on War Aims at the 
End of the World War.” 


Lairp, C. “Sufficient Unto the Day is 


the Propaganda Thereof,” School and 
Society, 51: 769-73 (1940). 

Describes samples of propaganda used dur- 
ing the American Civil War, pointing out 
their similarity to propaganda of the World 
War. 


Lancrét, Gustave, editor. Les Cana- 


diens Frangais et leurs voisins du sud 
(The Relations of Canada and the 
United States), preface by J. T. Shot- 
well. New Haven: Yale University 
for Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1941. 322 pp. 
Historical essays by French Canadian schol- 
ars. Bibliography in footnotes and at ends 
of chapters. 


Lewis, Notan D. C. Psychiatric 


Achievement. New York: Norton, 


1941. 275 pp. 

Popular résumé of the history of psychiatry, 
and an attempt to forecast future trends. 
By well-known U.S. psychoanalyst, Director 
of New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital and Professor of Psychiatry at 
Columbia University. 


LovensTEIN, Meno. American Opinion 


of Soviet Russia [1917-33]. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1941. 210 pp. 

Dr. Lovenstein gathered material from a 
sample of magazines, books, newspapers, 
Congressional hearings, and government 
pronouncements. British books and maga- 
zines and those published in foreign lan- 
guages were excluded, even though they 
contributed to American opinion. The opin- 
ion of the “extreme left” was omitted not 
only because, the author says, “its content 
is obvious, but also because it represents 
so small a part of total American opinion.” 
Conclusion: The only sources of opinion 
which thoroughly and truthfully reported 
Russia were the liberal weeklies—the Na- 
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tion and the New Republic. Business maga- 
zines and the professional journals of econo- 
mists were “most disappointing,” from the 
standpoint of thoroughness and truthful- 
ness. As for the newspapers: “in most 
cases there was a great show of common 
sense and a practical appreciation of day-by- 
day adjustments.” 


Mippteton, Puivip Harvey. Railways 
and Public Opinion: Eleven Decades. 
Chicago: Railway Business Associa- 
tion, First National Bank Building, 


1941. 169 pp. 


History of the public attitude toward rail 
transportation since its beginning in the 
United States. By Secretary, Railway Busi- 
ness Association. Bibliography, pp. 161-63. 


Pottockx, Horatio Mito. Mental Dis- 
ease and Social Welfare. Utica, N.Y.: 
State Hospitals Press, 1941. 237 pp. 


Statistical studies based on population of 
New York State hospitals. In the U.S. now, 
“one person in every ten may expect to be 
seriously afflicted with a mental disease in 
the course of his lifetime.” The annual 
economic loss due to mental disease is, in 
the United States, over three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. Dr. Pollock has been Direc- 
tor of the Statistical Bureau, New York State 
Department of Mental Hospitals, for 30 
years. 


Raper, ArtHur FranK.iin; and Rem, 
Ira De A. Sharecroppers All. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina, 
1941. 281 pp. 


Survey of southern economics and _ social 
life by two southern social scientists. Includes 
recent material on the social disintegration 
of the region; on the Ku Klux Klan; on 
labor struggles; on southern education and 
political parties. Bibliography in text. 


The Russian Review: An American 
Journal Devoted to Russia—Past and 
Present, 215 West 23rd Street, New 





York City, 1941 . 
Editor: William Henry Chamberlin; asso- 
ciate editor: Michael Karpovich; assistant 
editor: Sergius Yakobson; managing editor: 
D. S. von Mohrenschildt. 
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ScHtaMM, Wiriiam S. This Second 

War for Independence: A Call to 
Action. New York: Dutton, 1941, 
260 pp. 
Semi-popular diagnosis of totalitarian prop- 
aganda and war aims. “In addition to being 
the problem child of modern civilization, the 
intellectual has become one of its outstand- 
ing challengers,” he says. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, “all brands of totalitarianism 
(and especially bolshevism) are not social 
expressions of economically distressed un- 
derdogs, but rather diseases prevalent among 
rather well-fed intellectuals,” _ editorial 
writers, college teachers, actors, successful 
authors and students with generous allow- 
ances from well-to-do parents. Chapter 7, 
“The Storm Troops Have Landed,” in- 
cludes long lists of U.S. organizations 
alleged to be controlled or penetrated by the 
Axis and the Communist Party. 


SecaL, Mervin J. The Neorris-LaGuar- 


dia Act and the Courts, introduction 
by Judge Joseph Padway, General 
Counsel of A. F. of L. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1941. 30 pp. 

Stages by which U.S. Supreme Court has 
come to approve the anti-injunction act. 
By economist, Southern Illinois Normal 
University. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Srorza, Cario, Count. The Totalitarian 


War and After: Personal Recollec- 
tions and Political Considerations. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1941. 
120 pp. 

By former Italian Foreign Minister. “He 
. treats with fresh and penetrating insight 
the subject of ‘the Nazi-Fascist Master- 
piece: Propaganda,’ and observes: ‘It is 
through the technical perfection achieved 
by political publicity that the invasion of 
bolshevist Spain (which never existed), 
induced the leading classes of two proud 
and ancient nations, England and France, 
to accept almost gladly the first of their 
defeats—the Nazi-Fascist invasion of 
Spain.’ The parenthetical words are also 
Sforza’s.”"—Lawrence Fernsworth in N.Y. 
Times Book Review, Oct. 26, 1941, Pp. 3- 
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SocieTy OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL 
Sciences. Sociological Prolegomena. 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 1938. 438 pp. 
First part of the volume deals with the 
relation of sociology to political history, 
philosophy, biology, psychology, history, 
ethnology, statistics, economics, law, and 
social action; second part appraises the 
state of sociology and the social sciences 
in the U.S., France, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

WertTHaM, Freperic. Dark Legend: A 
Study in Murder. New York: Duell, 


Sloan and Pearce, 1941. 270 pp. 


Analysis of a case of matricide, by Senior 
Psychiatrist, Department of Hospitals, New 
York City. Bibliography. pp. 259-64. 


Weyer, Mary E. The Decline of French 

Democracy: The Beginning of Na- 
tional Disintegration, introduction by 
André Maurois. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1941. 73 Pp- 
Scholarly study of the union sacrée [political 
party truce] of 1914. Chapter 5 is on “Mil- 
itary Events, Censorship, and the Press.” 
Bibliography, pp. 72-73. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 
Managing Propaganda 


Acrest1, Orrvia Rossetti. David Lu- 
bin: A Study in Practical Idealism, 
second edition. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California, 1941. 372 pp. 
Biography of the founder of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. First edi- 
tion. Boston: Little, Brown, 1922. 372 pp. 


Baker, Ray Srannarp. Native Amer- 
ican: The Book of My Youth. New 
York: Scribners, 1941. 336 pp. 
Autobiography of a Midwestern journalist, 
a confidant of Woodrow Wilson and author 
of the authorized ecight-volume Life and 
Letters. 


Barry, Ricuarp Hayes. Father and His 
Town. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1941. 299 pp. 


Biography of a small-town California news- 
paper editor, by his son. 


Beacu, Rex Evitincwoop. Personal Ex- 
posures. New York: Harpers, 1941. 
393 pp. 

Autobiography of a well-known U.S. fic- 
tion writer. 


Bernays, Epwarp L. “The Revolution 
in Publicity,” Saturday Review of 


Literature, 24:3-4 ff. (November 1, 
1941). 


Public relations counsel reviews experiences 
of his calling in recent years, which, he 
says, have led big business to “a recogni- 
tion that there is no private business, that 
all private business is public business.” 
“British Film Finance,” Economist, 141: 


536-37 (November 1, 1941). 


Crovucn, Frank C. William Allen 
White of Emporia. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, 1941. 265 pp. 

Study of editor of Emporia Gazette by 
managing editor of the Emporia Gazette. 

Cow es, Vircinia. Looking for Trou- 
ble. New York: Harpers, 1941. 469 
Ree of U.S. journalist in Europe. 

Ercanc, Rosert Reinnoip. The Pots- 
dam Fuehrer: Frederick William I, 
Father of Prussian Militarism. New 
York: Columbia University, 1941. 
290 pp. 

By historian, New York University. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 255-70. 

Fisner, Hersert ALtsert Laurens. An 
Unfinished Autobiography. New 
York: Oxford University, 1941. 163 


PP- 
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The author was an historian and “liberal” 
statesman, warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, and highly influential in setting up 
Britain’s present public educational system. 


FLEIscHMAN, Doris E. (Mrs. Epwarp L. 
Bernays). “Keys to a Public Rela- 
tions Career,” Independent Woman, 
20: 332-33 ff. (November 1941). 


Gavuvrzau, Emite. My Last Million 
Readers. New York: Dutton, 1941. 
488 pp. 

Autobiography of editor of celebrated New 
York tabloids, exponent of the hardest-boiled 
school of journalism. 


Gisss, Wotcott. “The Customer is 
Always Wrong.” New Yorker, 17: 
27-32 ff. (October 11, 1941). 

Profile of Richard Sylvester (“Dick”) Maney, 
Broadway press agent. 


Gisu, Liuttian. “I Made War Propa- 
ganda,” Scribner's Commentator, 11: 
7-11 (November 1941). 


Hollywood actress tells how she helped sell 
the idea of the first World War. 


Harscn, Josepu Cross. Pattern of Con- 
quest. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 


1941. 309 pp. 
Observations on the European war by 
American newspaper man who left Berlin 
in 1941. 


MancoaM, WituiaM D. The Clarks: An 
American Phenomenon. New York: 


Silver Bow, 1941. 257 pp. 

Biographies of Senator William Andrews 
Clark of Montana and his children give an 
external, undocumented story of circum- 
stances attending the accumulation and dis- 
sipation of the fortune of a copper mag- 
nate and politician. The author was for 
thirty years the general business agent of 
one of the Senator's sons. 


REICHENAU, Joacnim. This Man Goeb- 
bels. London: Pallas, 1940. 78 pp. 


Semi-popular account of Goebbels and his 
Propaganda Ministry. 
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Stoppart, Dayton. Lord Broadway, 


Variety's Sime. New York: Wilfred 


Funk, 1941. 385 pp. 

Biography of Simon J. (“Sime”) Silverman, 
founder of Variety, inimitable trade-organ 
of the entertainment industry. 


Yparra, T. R. Young Man of Caracas, 
foreword by Elmer Davis. New 
York: Ives Washburn, 1941. 324 pp. 
Autobiography of the first twenty years of 
this New York Times specialist on Latin 
America, whose father was a Venezuelan 
general and whose mother was a Bostonian 
and a daughter of General Grant's Minister 
to Venezuela. 


Agencies Used in 


Disseminating Propaganda 


Berreman, J. V. Factors Affecting the 
Sale of Modern Books of Fiction: A 
Study in Social Psychology (Ph.D. 
thesis, Stanford, 1940). 


Bintnc, ArtHur Cecit; and Bin1ne, 


Daviw Henry. Teaching the Social 
Studies in the Secondary Schools, 
second edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1941. 378 pp. 

Standard text by two professors of educa- 
tion. Bibliography at ends of chapters and 
PP. 357-59- 


Bintno, Artour Ceci_; Monr, WALTER 


H.; and Mc Feery, Ricnarp H. Or- 
ganizing the Social Studies in the 
Secondary Schools. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill, 1941. 337 pp. 

Analysis of alternative curricula and ap- 
proaches. A companion to the volume of 
A. C. and D. H. Bining, cited above. Dr. 
A. C. Bining is professor of education in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and his two 
co-authors are teachers in the George 
School. Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


Cacxins, Earnest Etmo. Amateur Jour- 
nalism. New York: New York Pub- 


lic Library, 1941. Pamphlet. 
Sketch of amateur periodicals published in 
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the United States, with special reference to 
the nineteenth century. 


Cannon, Cart L., editor. Guide to 
Library Facilities for National De- 
fense, revised edition. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1941. 
448 pp. 


Crwetta, Ross C., compiler. Directory 
of Microfilm Sources, including Pho- 
tostat Service. New York: Special 
Libraries Association, 1941. 56 pp. 


Cosretto, Heren Murcuie. “Col. Mc- 
Cormick’s [Chicago] Tribune, 1910- 
41,” New Republic, 105:724-27 (De- 
cember 1, 1941). 

By U. S. journalist. 


Creese, James. The Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching (Studies in the 
Social Significance of Adult Educa- 
tion in the United States, no. 27). 
New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1941. 170 pp. 
Report compiled after a survey of thirty 
colleges and universities. Bibliographic 
footnotes. 


“Debate on Reuters,” 
ber 3, 1941, p. 62. 
House of Commons debate on sale of 
Reuters, Britain's greatest press association, 
to Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, a 
small group of monopolistic publishers: 
Lords Beaverbrook, Camrose, Kemsley and 
Rothermere and Major John Jacob Astor. 


Time, Novem- 


Education, 60 no. 10 (June 1940), 
special issue on use of radio in the 
schools. 

Includes (pp. 630-38) “A Radio Primer 
for Teachers” (suggestions for more effec- 
tive use) by Bernice Orndorff, specialist in 
radio education, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa.; and a report on the way 600 
New Jersey “High School Students Judge 
Radio Programs,” by Helen Gaudet of 
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Princeton Radio Research Project (pp. 
639-46). 

“Franked Propaganda: Viereck Arrest 
Exposes Use of Congressmen’s Mail 
Privilege,” Newsweek, 18:21-22 (Oc- 
tober 20, 1941). 

How Congressmen supply postage-free en- 
velopes to pressure groups. 


Guoszt, AMALEsH. “Mass Education in 
India,” Calcutta Review, 80:47-66 
(July 1941). 


Recent statistics. 


GerMAN Liprary of INFORMATION, NEW 
Yorx. The German Library of In- 
formation: A Clearing House of 
Knowledge. New York: 1940. 19 pp. 


GREENHOE, Florence Grace. Commun- 
ity Contacts and Participation of 
Teachers: An Analysis of the Com- 
munity Relationships of 9,122 Public 
School Teachers Selected as a Na- 
tional Sample. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1941. QI pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 90-91. 


Giicnu, Witueto. “Politik und For- 

schung: Die dynamische Bibliothek 
als Quelle politischer Erkenntnis,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik, January 1941, 
PP- 3-32- 
“Politics and Research: The Dynamic Li- 
brary as a Source of Political Insight.” By 
organizer of the Library of the Kiel Insti- 
tute of World Economics (Kicler Institut 
fiir Weltwirtschaft). 


Hanser, Frep Latimer. “Propaganda 
in the Funnies,” Current History, 
n.s. 1:365-68 (December 1941). 
“More people are reached through the com- 
ics than by any other part of a newspaper,” 


says this University of Chicago fellowship 
holder. Comics of defense, army life, es- 
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pionage, pro-totalitarianism, are briefly re- 


viewed. 


Herzperc, Max Joun, editor. Radio 
and English Teaching: Experiences, 
Problems, and Procedures (National 
Council of Teachers of English. Eng- 
lish Monograph no. 14). New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1941. 246 pp. 
Essays by a score of authorities on English 
teaching, propaganda analysis, and the 
radio industry. Bibliography on “Radio in 
Education,” pp. 237-43. 


Hoop, Peter. Ourselves and the Press: 
A Social Study on News, Advertising 
and Propaganda. London: Lane, 1939. 
287 pp. 


General discussion of the British press and 
its propaganda activities. 


Jackson, Sipney L. America’s Struggle 
for Free Schools: Social Tension and 
Education in New England and New 
York, 1827-42, introduction by Merle 
Curti (Ph.D. thesis, Columbia). 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1941. 227 pp. 

“The men who led the Common School 
Revival a century ago had to fight a real 
battle against both the privileged and the 
underprivileged.” This volume traces atti- 
tudes and propagandist activities of the 
“intellectual leadership’ of the times; of 
organized teachers; of spokesmen for agri- 
cultural interests; and of labor. Bibliogra- 


phy, pp. 175-269. 


Kortinsky, Rutu. Elementary Educa- 
tion of Adults: A Critical Interpre- 
tation (Studies in the Social Signifi- 
cance of Adult Education in the 
United States, no. 26). New York: 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1941. 205 pp. 


McCurntocx, MarsHart. Millions of 
Books: The Story of Your Library. 
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New York: Vanguard, 1941. 95 pp. 
The American library system described for 
children. 


Mires, ArNotp; and Martin, Lowe, 


Public Administration and the Li. 
brary (University of Chicago Studies 
in Library Science). Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1941. 313 pp. 
Mr. Miles was staff member, Public Ad- 
ministration Service, at the time of writing; 
Mr. Martin, in the Chicago Public Library, 
This is the last of a trilogy of studies of 
the library in relation to government, spon- 
sored by the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Bibliography in foot- 
notes and pp. 293-98. 


Mort, Frank Lutuer. American Jour- 


nalism: A History of Newspapers in 
the United States Through 250 Years: 
1690 to 1940. New York: Macmillan, 
1941. 772 Pp. 

Scholarly history by director of the School 
of Journalism, University of Iowa. Bibliog- 
raphy at ends of sections. 


Movius, Geratp W. “Comic Strip Prop- 


aganda,” Scribners Commentator, 11: 
17-20 (November 1941). 

By secretary of Senator Gerald P. Nye. 
“Almost without exception comic strip prop- 
aganda is designed to give [the impression 
that] the U.S. is in hideous peril, for it is 
literally swarming with alien agents, all of 
Prussian or Japanese cast, [while] organ- 
ized government is practically helpless . . . 
and its very existence depends on the 
assistance of weird individuals” who are 
above the law. 


New Jersey Seconpary Scuoor TEACH- 


ers’ Association. The Library as 4 
School Function and Activity: A 
Study of Emerging Library Practices 
in Secondary Schools of New Jersey. 
New Brunswick, N.J., 1940. 87 pp. 
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Pan AMERICAN Union. Division oF 

INTELLECTUAL Cooperation. Latin 
American Journals Dealing with the 
Social Sciences and Auxiliary Disci- 
plines. Washington, D.C., 1941. 74 
pp-, mimeo. 
Annotated. Lists 192 journals. Similar di- 
rectories now in preparation: Latin Amer- 
ican Scientific Journals; Latin American 
Legal Journals; Latin American University 
Periodicals. 


Reperer, Frepericx L. Democratic Ed- 
ucation: Suggestions for Education 
and National Defense. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1941. 22 pp. 

Executive Secretary of Progressive Educa- 
tion Association outlines the Association's 
wartime program. 


ScHNEIDER, FLoreNcE HeMLEY. Patterns 
of Workers’ Education: The Story of 
the Bryn Mawr Summer School, in- 
troduction by Hilda W. Smith. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1941. 158 pp. 
Plutocratic women's college makes its cam- 
pus available, in summer, for women fac- 
tory workers, “many of them deprived 
through economic circumstances of any 
schooling beyond the most elementary 
grades.” This study analyzes experiences of 
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the school and its impact in the trade union 
movement and elsewhere. Bibliography on 
workers’ education, pp. 149-53. 


Sumner, Guy Lynn. “We Have With 

Us Tonight”: Secrets of Success at 
the Speakers’ Table. New York: 
Harpers, 1941. 175 pp. 
Tells how to go about preparing programs 
for dinners, luncheons and other gatherings. 
Describes the chairman's duties and those 
of speakers and guests. 


“Survey of the Motion Picture Industry 
in Turkey,” Industrial Reference Ser- 
vice, part 8, no, 48 (October 1941), 


pp- 1-3. 


Wuirman, Witson. “Marshall Field: 
The Native’s Return,” New Republic, 
105:581-83 (November 3, 1941). 
Founding of new Chicago paper, The Sun, 
by Marshall Field, Chicago millionaire. 


Witson, Irma. Mexico: A Century of 
Educational Thought (Ph.D. thesis, 
philosophy, Columbia). New York: 
Hispanic Institute in the United 
States, 435 West 117 Street, 1941. 
376 pp. 


Educational theory in Mexico from colonial 
days to 1910. By a U.S. educator. Bibliog- 


raphy, pp. 335-61. 


PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS OF PROPAGANDA 


“American Isolationism in Relation to 
Social Divisions,” New Statesman and 
Nation, 22:208 (August 30, 1941). 


BLANKENSHIP, ALBERT B.; and Man- 
HEIMER, Dean I. “Whither Public 
Opinion Polls?” Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 12:7-12 (July 1941). 

General discussion of the limitations of 
polls in predicting outcomes of close-fought 
presidential elections. 


Commins, W. D. “Experimental Psy- 
chology and Propaganda,” Proceed- 
ings of American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association, 15:203-09 (1940). 
General discussion of recent controlled ex- 
periments. 


Commins, W. D. “Experimental Psy- 
chology and Propaganda,” New Scho- 
lastic, 14:101-02 (1940). 
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Cronsacu, Ler J. “Measuring Students’ 


Thinking about a Presidential Elec- 
tion,” School Review, 49:679-92 (No- 
vember 1941). 

Questionnaire study of tendency of students 
to consider favorably a series of arguments, 
some of which were regarded as “indica- 
tive of intelligent citizenship.” By teacher 
in State College of Washington. 


De Boer, Joun James. Emotional Re- 


sponses of Children to Radio Drama 
(abstract of Ph.D. thesis, education, 
Chicago). Chicago: University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1940. About 30 pp. 
Children’s responses were measured through 
a study of continuous records of circulatory, 
respiratory and dermal changes occurring 
during programs. Children's statements as 
to their preferences were compared with 
these data, as were their responses in group 
listening to programs. 


Droste, Epwarp P.; and Seyrert, War- 


REN Crocker. “Attitudes and Ac- 
tivities of Graduates of a Military 
School,” School Review, 49:587-94 
(October 1941). 

Data from activities and from Thurstone- 
Droba Scale for Attitude toward War. “On 
the basis of the interpretations of scores de- 
veloped by [Thurstone and Droba], less 
than one in nine among the graduates of 
this military school showed any degree of 
militarism in their point of view, and. . . 
even their militarism was of a very mild 
variety. . .. Both the mean and the median 
scores fall in the category entitled ‘mildly 
pacifistic.’ ” 


Harpinc, Joun Snoporass. “A Scale for 


Measuring Civilian Morale,” Journal 
of Psychology, 12:101-10 (July 1941). 
Questionnaire designed by Harvard psy- 
chologist. 


Harpinc, Jon Snopcrass; and Dovce- 
tas, A. “War Opinion at Harvard,” 
Harvard Advocate, March 1941. 

Questionnaire study administered to 311 
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Harvard Juniors by members of Harvard 
Psychology Department. 


Jewett, Arno Josepu. A Study to De. 
termine the Results of Instruction 
in the Detecting and Analyzing of 
Propaganda in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Grades (from Ph.D. thesis, 
Minnesota). Chicago, 1940. 10 pp. 
Methods advocated by Institute for Propa- 
ganda were found successful in statistical 
study by Associate Professor of English, 
Arizona State Teachers College. Reprinted 
from English Journal, 29: no. 2 part 1 
(February 1940). 


Kun en, Raymonp G. “Effect of War 


Developments on Attitude toward 
Countries,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 36:423-27 (July 
1941). 


LAZARSFELD, Paut Fetix; and Rosim- 


son, Wittiam S. “Some Properties 
of the Trichotomy ‘Like, No Opinion, 
Dislike’ and Their Psychological In- 
terpretation,” Sociometry, 3:151-78 
(1940). 

Statistical techniques for treating such data 
are worked out and a new measure for 
stating the “average attitude of a group” 
is offered by these two specialists in polling 
technique. 


Lin, C. T. A Historiopsychometric 


Study of Thirty-four Eminent Chi- 
nese (Fu Jen Studies in Psychology). 
Peiping: Catholic University, 1939. 
72 Pp- 

Statistical study, patterned after Terman and 
Cox’s Genetic Studies of Genius, vol. 2. 
Attempts to discover (1) the mental traits 
of eminent Chinese, 618-1911 A.D.; (2) 
reliability and walidity of historiopsycho- 
metric method as applied to Chinese bio- 
graphical data. Judges matching 10 sets 
of statistical data with 10 biographical 
sketches had 90 per cent success—demon- 
strating high validity for the method. 
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Muter, Devsert C. “The Measure- 

ment of National Morale,” American 
Sociological Review, 6:487-98 (Au- 
gust 1941). 
By sociologist, State College of Washing- 
ton. “The following hypotheses are pro- 
posed as components of national morale: 
(1) belief in the superiority of the social 
structure of the in-group; (2) degree and 
manner by which personal goals are identi- 
fied with national goals; (3) judgments of 
the competence of national leadership; (4) 
belief that resources are available to hurl 
back any threats to the in-group; (5) con- 
fidence in the permanence of the national 
goals.” A 48-item scale for testing these 
was devised, using the methods of Likert, 
Rundquist and Sletto. Split-half reliability 
coefficient was .69. 


Netson, Martin Jonan. Handbook of 

Educational Psychology and Meas- 
urement. New York: Dryden Press, 
1941. 174 PpPp- 
Dictionary of terms, definitions, concepts, 
names, and principles with a survey of the 
subject, by head of Department of Educa- 
tion, Iowa State Teachers College. Anno- 
tated bibliography, pp. 151-74. 


Netson, Martin Jonan. Tests and 
Measurements in Elementary Edu- 
cation. New York: Cordon, 1939. 


351 pp- 
Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


Ossorn, WayLanp Wayne. An Experi- 

ment in Teaching Resistance to Prop- 
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